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SATI 


It was long, long ago, when the earth was joung, that Daksha Prajapati 
(Maharajah of Daksha) reigned ot'er a kingdom which stretched along the foot 
of the mighty Himalayas, and his capital stood on the river Ganges, where 
Hardwar now is He was one of the richest and most powerful Maharajahs in 
Jambudwipa, the countiy now called India, and much respect was shown him h} 
devas and kings because of his many lovely daughters As each fair child 
grew to maidenhood Daksha Raj married her to a rich god, and thus his own 
influence increased, for who would dare offend the father m law of over a score 
of gods ! 

Now Sail, the joungest of this large family of girls, was the loveliest and 
from infancy had been her father’s favourite, and she determined that she 
should make the best match of all, and he proudly watched her growing into 
the most beautiful, fairyhke and exquisite maiden the world had ever seen 
n%er and again, he thought over the qualities of all the eligible gods and kings 
but, while he thus dreamed and planned and pondered, Sati grew up with her 
ideal in her heart 

Rising up from the plains are the glorious, snowcapped Himalajan 
mountains, in ancient times the home of the gods Far aboi e all towered 
Kailash, the kingdom of Sua, the God of gods Often m her childhood Sati 
gazed up at those silver peaks while she listened to her mother’s tales of the 
worlds, of earth and air and skj, and the story little Sati loved best to hear 
was about Siva, the Destroyer and Regenerator of the living world When 
the summer glory faded and trees stood brown and bare nith their dead leaves 
lying round about them on the silent earth, Sati’s pure, childish fancj 
understood that they died for Siva, because he willed to revivify the earth, and 
when the sweet and plajful Vasanla (Spnng) flew forth over fields and hills 
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and clothed the ^^o^Id in tender, jellow green and red, Siti knen that it n-as 
Si\a, the Lord of all, nho willed it so 

Thus from her bibjliood this worship of Mnhideia grew in her heart and 
when she was a tin} child of fiie she clasped her hctina tinted hands and cried 
aloud “Si\a Mahadeva, I want to learn the real, perfect yoga (meditation), 
come, God and Lord, and teach me * 

Her earnest cry reached the Lord of all, as He sat in Kailash upon His 
praaer rock and He descended swiftly to the hingdoin of Daksha ind taking 
the tiny girl upon His left knee taught her how to ii\ her mind upon the Truth, 
and Sati learned, and sitting there her coul and God s were as one and they 
ro'e in ecstasy into the air And often Mah ide\ a came Years passed b\ and 
Sati was a young maiden She knew she tould never pledge herself to any 
other for all her heart and soul and every fibre of her life for time and all 
eternity, were gnen to Si\a the King of Kiilash Bhaban 

Daksha Raj heard of Sati’s choice and was wrathful and cned in scorn 
‘ What’ Does my precious Sati wish to mam Si\a, the beggar god ’ No, 
never shall I give consent to this ’* 

When he called Sna a beggar, Daksha Raj sucke truly , for among all the 
gods there was cone so poor as Mahadeva, who owned the whole creation but had 
nothing in it to call His ow n, for He had given all to others and had for Himself 
onlv an ox Upon this ox He rode round strange places, from which all men 
shrink m horror and disgust 

The places which Siva loved to visit are called sfniwshouand here, when the 
mortal body is quitted, rich and poor, young and old, all leave their worldly 
desires, their bodies are burnt to ashes and in these ashes there is no difference 
These spots Siva chose as His favounle places to roam, and smeared His body 
with the ashes of the dead, and He counted these ashes as jewels, for it is only 
through the fires of suffering and jxirtals of death and the flames of shtuashan 
that souls can meet their God 

Mahadeva was of great majesty Cobras formed a crown upon His head 
and from His shoulders hung a tiger s skin, and in His hands He held the 
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earth and skies and seas, and ruled over all Wondrous and farseemg were 
His triple eyes, for before His gaze the Present, Past and Future were 
ever clear 

This was the ideal of Sati’s pure soul and no nersuasion could induce her 
to consent to any other suitor, so in the end Daksha Raj was obliged to yield 
and the marriage was celebrated, but Daksha Raj was vexed 

After the ceremony Sati accompanied her husband to his home in Kailash 
in the north of the Himalayas, where Simla now stands Sati lived up there, 
close to the eternal snows, and she was supremely happy Beautiful vela 
(creepers) covered the roof of her cottage The wonderful rudraksha trees 
touched and shaded the verandah Fruit trees grew near the house, and 
flowers were everywhere, and they bloomed all the year round The kingly 
mountain peaks were like sentinels guarding the beautiful Kaihsh Bhaban, 
some vnlh their heads wrapped in fleecy clouds and others vnth snow helmets 
And when Surya, the Sun God, laid his touch on earth some looked like silver 
and some were deep sapphire, others purple, others emerald green and all were 
beautiful and spoke of God And the gems that studded the peaks of Kailash 
scintillated and sparkled and shone for Salt’s delight Lovely, refreshing 
springs sprang to life in Kailash Bhaban and formed n wonderful lake on which 
floated the sweet luandara flowers, filling all the air with perfume 

Near to the lake was the picturesque forest of Nandana where graceful 
deer grazed peacefully and splendid peacocks roamed Beyond the forest lay 
another lake Achchoda where pure white lotus floated, rivalling Sati m her 
fairness and she loved to see them there 

Further away stood the great Mount Kakudman where Mahadeva’s bull vvas 
bom and lived, and Sati loved to wander there and feed the lordly animal and 
listen to him bellow ing in praise of Siva 

to the west lay the Aruua Mountain full of jirecious herbs of jrold 
and shining red under the wand of Surya, and further away the golden peaks 
of Snngavan tossed their heads m the air and tned to nval their majestic 
snow clad brother, Sarvousadah Siti loved to stand and watch them all and 
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the hea\en born Ganges descending in her seien streams to water all the lands 
and kingdoms of Jambu (India) 

Into this beautiful Garden of Kailash no sorrow or trouble e\er entered and 
the only sounds that wake the echoes there were the music of the uater falls, 
the songs of birds, Sati’s sueet, siherv laughter and Sua at his deletions 
He rose at break of dawn to say his praters and chanted soft, sad melodies 
which Sati lo\ed to hear Such prajers arc still chanted in India bj deiotees 
of Siva, when they rise as he did with the first streak of dawn and this daj break 
worship of Siva is called bJiatrabt {one of the names of Sua) 

Often Sati wandered hand m hand with Sua through the groves of burl 
trees and, when again thej reached the little fiower embowered cottage, be 
often stopped beside the champa hedge and picked the fragrant j ellou blossoms 
and twined them in her hair, and Sati in turn would gather the white dhutura 
flowers and weave a garland to crown her lord (To this da> the dhutura is 
Siva s special flower and is offered ni the puja to Mahadevi ) 

In the mornings when Siva sat m silent meditation under the rtidrahsha 
tree, Sati wandered m the woods alone At times she called the gentle deer and 
played hide and seek with them among the trees of Nandana Or else she 
would race the silver streams until Ihej plunged downwards among the rocks 
and hid themselves Then home she sped and called the butterflies to deck 
her walls and tbe pretty, winged ones forsook the flowers and covered the walls 
of Sati’s hut with tbeir gorgeous JoveJijiess as if the> would draw honej from 
her presence And the flowers would long for Sati to come out again and often 
they would call to the birds “Go, peep and see what our goddess is doing 
Does she hold a court of butterflies’ ’ Then all the birds would flutter round 
the cottage and trill and warble till Sati came out to scatter rice amongst them 
Siva IS sometimes cold like snow, but Sati was the sun which melts him 
Siva was the a^vd reek wwd Sati the spnug that sohens it He is the kingly 
tree and she the creeper He is the sun and she the softly reflecting, gentle 
moon 

Mahadeva said "Sati is my life and without her I should cease to be “ 
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And Sati asked 'Rondenngly "My E&^ho\r*cairi be your Me when 
you are the Creator of all 

Then he smiled and answered in Ins wonderful voice, which had in it 
the depth and melodv of the onward flow of manv waters “Sati, \on are mj 
life because 30U are mv lo\e Without love there is no life, no creation 
Where love is the soul lives, and when love is fled the life is broken, einpt>, 
cold and still " 

When Indra, King of the Skies, loosed the clouds, they wrapped the peaks 
and vallej s of Kailash in a cloak of grey mist Then Siva would call Sati into 
the cave and there they would stay while the rains washed the mountains and 
plains of Jambu 

This cave was hidden within the mountain and its entrance was sheltered 
bv deidaru (kingly trees) Grass covered the side of the hill and made a carpet 
to the mouth of the cave for Sati and Mahadeva to walkover Within the 
tave, a dome shaped roof made it high and splendid, and though the sun and 
moon and stars never shone in there it was brilliant with light which emanated 
from its Igneous rocks In the heart of this majestic cave was a beautiful lake, 
and running along its sides were beds full of charming subterraneous plants, 
some golden, others silvery, and others delicate shades of coral, sapphire 
emeralds and other hues Near the lake was a pond of padma flowers and close 
to the pond a palace of silver In this enchanting palace Siva rested and 
meditated with Sati by his side, her lotus hand folded in prayer and her soul 
keeping pace with his, who was her husband, god and all 

Thus Sati’s life was full of joy and happiness and she lived for her husband 
alone They were such a contrast , he so massive, strong and majestic and she 
tender, lov ing and sweet ! 

Now, soon after the marnage of Siva and Sati, a moont named Bhngoo 
AvaW a n.tu 3 jlU the gods and Maharaiahs attended it Daksha Raj was 

almost the last guest to arrive and, when he entered the durbar all stood up 
in his honour, save his «on-in-law Mahadeva Daksha Raj was funous at this 
insult and determined then and there to avenge himself 
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Not long after he decided to ha\e a yagna and chose Narad, the singing 
Saint, to be the bearer of his invitations. In those olden days all invatations 
were given by word of mouth. 

Narad was charged to summon e\ery god from heaven and all the kings 
and princes of earth One only was to be oni'tted and be nas Mahadeva. 

The Singing Saint was a gossip and mischief-maker and that was why 
Daksha Raj chose him to cany the invitations \Vben he had a piece of news, 
Narad never rested till he had told every one, so he was impatient to get away 
to Kailash and tell Sati and Siva all about the yagna to which they were not 
bidden. 

Of course, Siva, being the great God, knew all about everything that 
happened m the kingdom of Ins father-in-law and why Narad visited Kailash 
in such haste Still, when the Singing inoom touched his feet in homage 
Mahadeva asked kmdly • “My son, Narad, what brings you here?" 

Narad, bowing to the ground, asked after Siva’s health, and then said : 
“Does my lord know* that j'our father-in-Javr is having a big yagita and nil the 
gods, saints, maharajahs and one and all in Jambu have been invited?*’ 

Mahadeva vras not at all surprised or milled by the news, but he asked 
Narad uot to mention it to his little Sati. Narad was so anxious to tell Sati, 
too, that he darted off, pretending not to hear Siva’s request. Sati was within, 
but when she heard the nioom's voice she came out on to the verandah and stood 
at its edge, holding a branch of the nidrafesha tree. Hurriedly Narad, the 
Singing Saint, came along and Sati, niodest!5' drawing her sari over her face, 
asked him . “Are my dear parents well?” 

Narad made a deep obeisance and said ; “Mother Sati, they are well and 
your father is havang a great yagna to which I am deputed to invite all the gods 
and kings.” 

' “tudeed-l” said. SUiv, X wiipfo.'SR. yvx h'l.ae. c.'yme. V/we. to vwAto VA. 
Of course we shall go.” 

But Narad behaved unlike any other messenger. Instead of repeating the 
formula of the invitation, he said awkwardly, “I must hurry away now; I have 
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•so man> places to go*’ and hastily departed 

“And he never delivered the message “ said Siti to herself, feeling rather 
puzzled at the tnooni^s strange bebavnour 

Mahadeva had watched Narad go round to Sati’s verandah but he did not 
attempt to stop him, vnth his third eyes fi\ed on the Future he hneir all that 
was written So he remained seated upon the tiger skin which covered the 
rock And after Narad had departed Sati joined her husband there, and 
seating herself upon her left knee as was her wont, asked him 'Have vou 
.heard that my father is going to have a big jagun’ You and I shall go to it, 
shall we not 

Mahadeva took her hand and answered geiitlj "I have not been imnted, 
because I am a poor son m law, and \ou cannot go because vou are my wife ’’ 
Then he drew her thoughts to higher things and Sati forgot about her 
father’s yngna 

Some dajs later a procession of palkts arrived at Kailash Bhaban and out of 
them stepped Sail s manv sisters, all gorgeouslv attired each wearing different 
coloured snri and gems One shone with diamonds, another with emeralds 
and a third had chosen nch red ntbics, while a fourth had milk wliitc pearls 
encircling her throat and w nsts and falling in ropes to lier w aist Here gleamed 
the opal and there sapphire caught the light One had fancied the blue of the 
turquoise and beside her walked another adorned with ornaments of tnounga 
(coral) and gold rdlowing them were others as vanouslj adorned and their 
dres«!es were as different as their jewels 

Thej greeted Sati in chorus “Dear little sister, what' vou are not 
dressed and readv to go to father s vagim 
“I am not going, sisters” Sati replied 

"Not going thc> echoed “rather is having a durbar ever>one is to be 
there and 50U, his child, saj vou are not going 

“No ’ said Sati, ‘ mj husband is poor, ««> mj father has not mvated us 
All of vou are the wives of nch gods “ 

“NonseiKe ' Nonscnsel” cried her sirters, “^ou must come, gel rcadj ” 
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“No”, Sati replied, “I cannot go, for ra\ father would hcesshamed to see 
me there and I should not be able to bear hearing him say anything against my 
dear husband ” 

The sisters inferred that her real reason was that she had no jewelrj , so 
they had a whispered consultation and then addressed her again “We shall 
each lend j ou a jewel and you will be adorned, little sister Now we shall go 
and speak to your husband about jour coming with us ” 

Again Sati refused saying “Dear sisters, many thanks, but I am proud to 
be my husband's wife and if I go at all I shall go as fais wife u hicli would not 
the case were I to wear jour ornaments You are \erj kind but I cannot accept 
j our sugg‘=‘Stion ’ 

The sisters, howev er, hurried off to ask Mahadeva to allow Sati to accompauj 
them and found him sitting on the rock beneath a great rudraksha tree, in 
profound meditation They dared not disturb him but stood and watched him 
awhile, and noticed a large bag hanging on the branch of a tree near him One 
of the sisters opened it out of curiosity and the setting sun shone on its contents 
and all saw that the bag was full of \aluable jewels and precious stones The 
sisters whispered to one another that perhaps, after all, Siva was not a poor god, 
and they hurried back to Sati and did all they could to persuade her to 
accompany them Sati remained firm in her refusal and at last the sisters went 
awaj without her 

But after they had gone Sati sought her lord and spoke to him sweetly and 
pleadingly, saying “My God and lord, will jou permit me to attend my 
father s yapja’ ’ 

Siva turned and tenderly folded her in his embrace and, stroking the 
pretty head, asked gently “My little wife, how can you go when we have 
not been invited ? It is not customarj to attend a large gathering like that 
wvyivmy JiT rirfri.*jftorr ’ 

Sati lovingly addressed him and answered “Oh, Siva, I am mj father’s 
child and surely we need not stand on ceremony I want very much to go 
Do let me ’’ 
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Her husband replied : "I do not wish you to go, Sati. Your father is 
ashamed of j'our marriage and it will be better to remain away, especially as we 
have received no invitation. Change your mind, my little protima, and stay 
with me.*’ 

But Sati shook her pretty head and continued to urge : “It will look so 
strange if I am not there for all my sisters will be present. Do say yes.” 

Mahadeva answered gravely ; “Your sisters are the wives of rich husbands 
and were all invited. We are poor and have been left out. Dear one, why go?" 

. “Lord and master of my heart!" she implored, looking her sweetest, 
“I am not ashamed of being a poor god’s wife and there is no happier wife 
than I. It IS just to proie how proud I am of you, my husband, that I wish 
to go. Do let me." 

“Well, little iri/e, ” Siva ansirered, “as you irhb it I shall say no more, 
but I am not anxious for you to go. And you must go as my wife, not as 
your father’s daughter. I shall ask my disciples, Nandi and Bliringi, to 
escort you." 

Nandi and Bbringi came and in obedience to Siva’s command they culled 
all the choicest flowers of KaiUsh Bbaban and wove them into a crown and into 
necklaces, bangles and every imaginable ornament. Next morning dressed 
in these phuUka^gaina (flower jeivels) Sati looked perfectly lovely. 

She thought her beloved Siva gazed at her rather sadly, so she smiled at 
him brightly and said : "I shall not be away long”. Then she fell before 
him with re\'erence and asked his blessing, and touching his feet gracefully 
with her clasped hands she rose and walked towards the ox, which was ready 
for her. 

Siva lifted her on to the animal’s back, saying as he did so : “My little 
Sati, you are taking from me the perfume and light of Kailash." 

Sati blushed at the sweet compliment and answered : “Beloved, I shall 
not stay there long." 

Mahadeva replied with great earnestness: “You are leaving me alone 
and I cannot live without you, my precious little prolima/" 



Then he gave her into the charg^of the faithful disciples and watched the 
little procession descend the hill. When Siva turned back to their cottage, 
Kailash Bhaban seemed a different place. What flowers were left were all 
drooping. The birds'had ceased their singing. The peacocks cried uneasily. 
The timid deer had sought the shelter of the trees, for all looked gloomy and 
portentous. The sun had disappeared behind a great dark cloud. Mahadeva 
understood these dismal omens, and sighing sadly, he seated himself upon the 
rock under the tree, whose leases quii-ered tremulously as if they sorrowed at 
the tale they had to tell him of the doings of mankind. And SKa sat with 
closed eyes and meditated. 

As Sati rode along the hills, Kuber, the god of riches, saw and recognised 
her, and running up to the mountain-side he knelt down before her, and asked 
reverently if he and his wife might ^ kindly allowed to dress her, their 
goddess-queen, for the yagna. His wife had followed him and joined her 
entreaties to his, saying : “Mother Sati, my husband is the god of riches 
but all his treasures are of no value if he cannot adorn you with his 
jewels.” 

Sati answered sweetly: “It is a pleasure to me to make my children 
happy, for I love them. Do as you wish.” 

So Kuber with his wife brought out the most beautiful of their treasures, 
and adorned goddess Sati with rare and wonderful cloth of gold and brilliant 
jewels. Nandi and Bhringi, danced with joy to see their queen dressed as 
became her rank. 

Just as Sati was about to resume her journey Kuber stood before her W’ith 
folded hands and asked another favour: “Mother Sati, may I complete 
your attire?" 

“Why”, laughed Sati, “what is wanting? 1 thought your wife had 
dressed me periectiy.‘* 

y Just one thing,” said Kuber, “and that is the adornment of your feet.” 
And he produced two full blown lotuses and kneeling before Sati, fastened one 
on each dainty foot. Then rising he bowed profoundly and'said ; “Now, 
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Mother Sati, you are perfect, and I, your devoted servant, have had the 
pleasure of putting the finishing touch to your costume.” 

Sati laughed her sweet happy laugh and, blessing Kuber and his wife with 
her choicest blessings, she left them, a 

The grand palace of Daksha Raj was full of guests. Gods, Maharajahs, 
saints and sages mingled together and awaited the yagna. The palace stood 
on the Ganges and the portion of the river near it was called Nildhara, or Blue 
river. In the near distance were the picturesque hills and further away, 
gleaming against the blue sk5'^vere the snow-mountains of Himalaya, shining 
like silver in bright sunshine. 

The capital of Daksha Raj was a wonderful place, built all of stone, and 
the remains of paved streets, still to be seen, speak of its ancient splendour. 
The palace was a fine building, with verandahs and terraces, and immense 
courtyard separated the different portions of the palace. In the outer courtyard 
durbars were always held and it was nowJitly adorned and prepared for the great 
prayer-meeting. Everything was so magnificent and costly that thousands of 
guests were eloquent with admiration. 

Daksha Raj walked in and out fully satisfied with himself. He felt sure 
that this yagna would teach his son-in-law, Siva, a lesson, so that he would 
never dare to insult him again. 

Daksha Rani was not in her husband's confidence, so when many 
daughters arrived and she learned from them that her youngest and favourite 
child would not be present, she was dismayed and unhappy and continued to 
ask the reason’of Sati’s absence. One day when she was again asking if there 
was no chance of Sati’s coming, they saw a radiant figure, riding upon an ox, 
enter the palace gate. She immediately knew that this was Sati and hastened 
forward to greet her, saying : *'My child, my sweet Sati I Why are you so 
late? How lovely you look and what costly jewels you are wearing.” 

The delighted mother fussed so much over Sati that the other daughters 
got jealous, and were furious because their mother made so much of their 
youngest sister. They had received no such welcome I Next, they discovered 
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that Sati, the poor god’s wife, outshone them in dress and jenels Then they 
remembered that Sati had not been intiled to the yagna and quickly decided 
that It was their duty to inform their fither that she had amied 

When his daughters stood before him m a body and informed him of Sati’s 
unnelcome presence, Daksha Raj nearly choked with rage 

"What'” he cned, "Sati here! She shall not remain \-eiy Jong How 
dare she come when they were not invited ? No wife with any self respect goes 
where her husband is ignored I shall Iia\e nothing to do with Siva, the 
Beggar God, and as Sati is his wife she must leave my palace at once ” 

So he commanded his youngest daughter to appear before him in the 
durbar The thrones and seats of the lanous guests were arranged according 
to their ranks and thousands of eyes watched Sati as she walked past all to her 
father's throne in the centre Her gftomlo (veil) hung over her face, but it 
could not conceal the grace and radiance of the little 6gure, so calm and serene 
The admiration she excited, and her rich apparel and jewels, still further 
incensed her irate father and when she reached the steps of his throne he 
shouted aloud at her in his rage, expressing bis surprise that she had dared 
to come uninvited to bis yagna, upbraiding her for her marriage and abusing 
Siva as insultingly as he could 

^VhlIe the torrent of his anger poured forth Sati stood patiently listening 
with her head bowed and hands clasped together as if in prayer When he 
ceased, she raised her head and answered him, the clear notes of her voice 
resounding through the Durbar 

j "Father, why have you so abused my husband? Do you forget he is 

Mahadeva? It is true he is a beggar, but he begs for love, the love of his 
children It is their love alone that he cares for ” She paused awhile and 
then continued ‘ ‘I am sorry for you, my father, but your words are unpardon- 
able The tongue that speaks against my husband is not fit to belong to 
a human brain The head that contains thit tongue shall become that of an 
animal " 

Before the astonished eyes of the assembly, the head of Daksha Raj 
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changed Us shape and a goat-headed moaa!^fi=95t=;^5irtSe*gorgeous throne, 
but none heeded lum, for Sati’s \oice held them spell bound. 

"For ra3'self", she cried in a \oice of thrilling anguish, "I no longer care 
to live. I should alwaj’s be known as the daughter of him who abused his God 
iny beloved Mahadeva ! ” The last three words floated through the hall like a soft 
whisper of love. All who heard the rapture of adoration and worship, as she 
named Siva with his title *God of all gods,’ felt their souls filled W’lth a 
conception of his majesty, and bovred their heads m reverent homage, till 
Sati’s silvery voice recalled them to earth. 

She had fallen upon her knees, tritli hands clasped together and upturned 
eyes, she prayed aloud : "O Siva, my husband, why did I come here against 
your wish ! Siva my God ! I cannot bear to live since my father has abused 
you. Yam, kind king of death, hasten your steps and bear me hence!” 
Sinking down with hands still clasped and upstretched arms, she cried : 
"Mahadeva, my God, my husband, forgive me! My last thought is of you, 
ray lord, ray master and my last prayer is, do uot forget your little Sati 1” 

The piercingly sweet voice died away and a deep awe filled the assembly 
A shining star appeared on the forehead of Sati, and vrben at last some ventured 
to come near they found that her soul had fled. Still, none dared touch the 
beautiful and fragrant form. The gods trembled with fear of Siva’s wrath, 
and kings and princes, saints and sages fled from the durbar in disorder. 

Nandi and Bhnngi sadly relumed home They knew not how to tell 
Siva that the goddess-queen of Kailash was no more When they reached the 
Bhaban the Great God still sat upon the rock in meditation under the tree. 
Nandi cried aloud : "Oh goddess Sati, where art thou? where art thou?” 

Thedreadfulwailof grief reached the ears of Siva and he slowly opened 
his eyes. Nandi and Bhringi prostrated themselves before him, weeping 
"Our Mother ! Our Mother I” 

Siva rose from his seat and descended from the rock, but his whole frame 
trembled. He walked towards Nandi and asked him what he meant. Kneel- 
ing before him they breathlessly told him of all that had happened. Then they 
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beheld their beloved Mahadeva as they had never before known him and they 
■were terrified at his awful aspect. Transformed with grief, Siva tossed back 
his flowing locks. His three eyes blazed with red fires. The cobras which 
formed his crown writhed and swelled, hissing angrily and spreading wide their 
hoods. Turning his majestic frame rapidly north, south, east and west, Siva 
shouted in a voice of thunder : “I have lost niy Sati ! All ye elements I 
Thunder, Lightning, Storm, Rain and Earthquake 1 Hear my word! Come! 
help me, destroy the world." And at his call all the spirits of the elements 
appeared and fell before him in homage and obedience. 

Then with his trisftifi (trident) in his right hand, Siva strode down the 
mountains to Daksha Raj's kingdom At each stride he took, the earth rocked 
and trembled, thunder rolled through the skies and the lightning darted, 
flashed and fell, the mountains became envdoped in mist and rain fell in 
torrents The enraged god entered the d«fi»ar hall and called aloud : "Where 
are you, my Sati? I have come, speak to me." 

His deep voice thrilled all who heard him and filled the now darkened hall, 
where between the massive pillars the lightning flashed and played. No answer 
came and once again the awful v-oice shouted “Sati, where are you?" 

Then a figure came forward, piteously, trying in vain to speak. It was 
Daksha Prajapati, now the goat-headed king! Siva paid no heed to him. 
The distraught god had seen the motionless form of hiS wife sitting before the 
throne. He strode to her and bending over her cried in a \x?ice of grief which 
shook the palace and struck terror into all hearts : “Speak, my little Sati I” 

The silent figure sat there as if in meditation. In Siva’s grief he thought 
of her only in her mortality and the ever living soul of Sati, which had so often 
met his in meditation and communion, was now separated from him. In an 
agony of despair and sorrow he caught up the fair, lifeless form of her beloved, 
and threw it across his left shoulder, holding the lotus-adorned feet in bis left 
hand. The body hung across his back with the head hanging downwards and 
the luxuriant, glossy hair sweeping the ground. Then Siva strode from the 
palace of Daksha Raj, crying : Sati, you were mine, you are mine, you shall 
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be mine for e\er,” and leaping across the plain, from hill to hill, from mountain 
to mountain, over rivers and streams he went rushing on through the world, 
and ever as he went the elements of Nature followed him and the whole earth 
rocked and writhed and rent under the terrible grief of the God of gods, who 
now appeared only in his character of the Destroyer. 

All the gods in heaven beheld the awful sight and trembled for the fate 
of the world. One alone could save it from the wrath of Siva, and he was 
Vishnu, the Life*Giver. 

Then the devas consulted together and determined to beseech Vishnu to stop 
the annihilation of the world. They knelt before him and told him all, and when 
their prayers were heard, Vishnu, merciful God of Life, caught up his faithful 
companion, S^idarshan, and enveloped in inrisibility, flew through the air and 
followed Siva in his mad flight of destroying grief. And as they flew, Vishnu 
spun Siidarshan round and round, and the disc knew its work and twirled its 
sharp blades intelligently and cut the body of Sati into little pieces and these 
little pieces fell all over Jambudwipa as the gods flew on and on over the world. 

Wherever a piece of Goddess Sati’s body fell the ground became holy and 
pilgrimages were made to the spot, and, to tins day, temples of Si\a may be 
found in various places throughout the length and breadth of India. The eyes 
fell on a rock in the Himalayas beside a sacred lake and from them sprang to 
life a new goddess, who is known as Kayani (Eyes) and the lake and spot have 
since been deemed more hoi}' than before, and the place is Naini Tal, a hill 
station in Kumaon. Another of these temples is at Kalighat, near Calcutta, 
where a finger fell, and thousands of pilgrims flock there every year. 

Thus Vishnu, with his Sudarshan, saved the earth. And as the lifeless 
body ceased to burden him, Siva’s rage cooled, and presently he became aware 
that the mortal Sati was gone. Then his soul re-asserled itself and subdued 
his senses, but he felt that the world was black wdthont his Sati. He chose 
a cave ia the Himahyas and here be Jived the Jife of a (bermh) and aJJ 
his meditations were on eternal Io\e and in spirit he was again united with the 
soul of Sati and he said ; “I loved my Sati in her mortal body but it is the 
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soul which lives Sati's love for me was eternal and tlius she forsook her 
niatenal body to be with me eternally Soul to soul, we still belong to ind 
love each other Love begat the creation Love keeps the world alive, for 
love IS life and without love all is utter desolation The love of creatures is 
given as a ladder to the lov'e of the Creator Henceforth and for ever, my Sati 
shall be to mankind the Spint of pure and undying love, that wonderful bond 
which unites two souls in life and beyond the bars of death, even unto the 


realms of Eternity ’ 
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111 ancient India, there li\*ed a religious Maharajah named Dharmabrata 
His kingdom was in Upper India, by the river Jumna Small in sire the State 
was, but it had a most kind and generous ruler. There was little sickness or 
sorrow in the kingdom, and what there was did not linger there, for the 
Maharajah was always eager to help those in trouble, and treated his subjects 
as'if the}’ were his children. 

Temples were found everj’where, and Dharmabrata was so religious that 
his State resembled a topoban, and the people had pit/as and parbatis all the 
year round. All who visited the kingdom remarked on the peacefulness of the 
country, and Dharmabrata, though a Maharajah, was a saint. 

(Dharmabrata means that religion was his object, and the Maharajah’s life 
and deeds proved that he was worthy of the name he bore.) 

Though the country was happy and peaceful, there was one thing needed, 
the want of which troubled the Maharajah’s subjects and relations He was 
much loved by his people, and they were anxious for him to have an heir. 
After some years, the Maharant told him, one morning, that she bad had a dream 
that the god Vishnu spoke to her and said, “My child, I am pleased with you both, 
and you shall have a beautiful child.’’ True enough it was, for a few months 
later she became the mother of a lovely little daughter, wlio was named Sunity. 

When Sunity w’as quite a child, an unknown sage came to her father’s 
court, and, noticing the form of a lotus flower shadowed in the pupils of her 
eyes, prophesied that she would be a great queen and that her name would live 
for ever in the world. The King and Queen were, naturally,’ delighted with 
the fortune-teller, and promised him a handsome reward if his augury came 
true. The mystic smiled and disappeared, and was never seen nor heard of 
again, in the kingdom of Dharmabrata Maharajah. 
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soul which lives Sati’s love for me was eternal and thus she forsook her 
material tody to be with me eternally Soul to soul, we still belong to and 
love each other Lo\e begat the creation I,ove keeps the world alive, for 
love IS life and without love all is utter desolation The love of creatures is 
given as a ladder to the love of the Creator Henceforth and for ever, my Sati 
shall be to mankind the Spirit of pure and undying love, that wonderful bond 
which unites two souls in life and beyoud the bars of death, even unto the 
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In ancient India, there Ii\ed a religious Maharajah named Dbarmabrata 
His kingdom was in Upper India by the nver Jumna Small in size the State 
was, but it had a most kind and generous ruler There nas little sickness or 
sorrow m the kingdom, and what there was did not Unger there, for the 
Maharajah was always eager to help those in trouble, and treated his subjects 
as if they were his children 

Temples were found everywhere, and Dbarmabrata was so religious that 
his State resembled a iopoban and tbe people had pujas and parbans all the 
year round All wlio visited the kingdom remarked on the peacefulness of the 
couiitrj, and Dbarmabrata, though a Maharajah, was a saint 

{Dhartiiabrata means that religion was his object, and the Maharajah s life 
and deeds proved that he was worthy of the name he bore ) 

Though the country was happy and peaceful, there was one thing needed 
the want of which troubled the Maharajah’s subjects and relations He was 
much loved by bis people, and they were anxious for him to have an heir 
After some years, the Maharani told him, one monnng, that she had bad a dream 
that the god Vishnu spoke to her and said, '‘My child, I am pleased with jou both 
and you shall have a beautiful child ’ True euougli it was, for a few months 
later she became the mother of a lovely little daughter, who was named Sunity 
When Sunity was quite a child, an unknown sage came to her father s 
court, and, noticing the form of a lotus flower shadowed in the pupils of her 
eves, prophesied that she would be a great queen and that her name would live 
for ever in the world The King and Queen were, naturally, delighted with 
the fortune teller, and promised him a handsome reward if his augurj came 
true The mystic smiled and disappeared and was never seen nor heard of 
again, in the kingdom of Dbarmabrata Maharajah 
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Princess Suiiity grew up a piclnre of loveliness, and her sweetness of 
character was even greater than her beauty When she was about sixteen, the 
fame of her loveliness went far and wide, but her parents were in no haste to 
get her marned, for it was the dream of their lives that their loved child 
should never leave them They hoped that she would become the wife of a 
pnnce who would live at their court and be to them a son, for King Dhanuabrata 
wi'?lied his daughter to reign after him But Sunity’s life was otherwise 
decreed 

Bv the river Jumna, there was another kingdom, where reigned a young 
Maharajah named Uthanpad There was none to equal him in looks, knowledge, 
accomplishments and sports, in all of which he was distinguished But he w’as 
unmarried and gave his people to understand that, until he found a worthy 
consort, he would not marry, and no lady bad jet met with his approval 

Ambassadors were deputed to visit every court, and m each to ascertain 
what the marriageable princesses were like The envoys travelled from one 
kingdom to another, but so fastidious were they, on Uthanpad’s behalf, that 
none of the many fair maidens they’heard of pleased them It seemed to these 
anxious delegates that they would never find a hdy to equal their liege lord, and 
thej were in this despondent mood when they arrived at the court of Dharmabrata 
Maharajah 

Wondering if they were to be disappointed again, thev began to ask 
questions about the King’s daughter The descriptions of her beauty, disposi 
tion, attainments and accomplishments made*tbein wish to see the Princess 
"Surely, surelv," they said to one another, “we have come to the nght place, 
It last," for it seemed as though they had fouod one worthy of their Pnnce 

Accordingly, they presented themselves at the durbar, and intimated to 

.Mjjhj.’U'jUii' ►♦hat iivey ’ A-avd Ay jappiVvnrAr Ahr vJi' Ah? xBr/ x^Awnrrr Air 

their 5 oung Ruler 

Dharmabrata replied "It is au unexpected honour to me that so great a 
Maharajah as Uthanpad should think of i union with my house But is it to 
anj purpose that jou should see my daughter? Your young King will want a 

/I 
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wife to be his Queen Consort, and, as I ha\e no son my daughter «ill reign 
here, after me ’’ 

The ambassadors returned, disappointed, to their own country But all 
that they related of u hat they had heard of the young Princess Sunity con\ meed 
the ministers and court advisers that this loiel> Princess was their Heaien 
designed queen, though none had seen her* Uthanpad s imagination was 
awakened, bv the descriptions of her and he bade his en\ o\ go again to the 
court of Dharmabrata Maharajah and endeavour to obtain a glimpse of this 
pearl of maidens 

Tljey obeyed the royal behest and after many intervaews Sunity s father 
consented to let them see his lovely daughter at the next morning’s durbar 
Morning found them at the temple of Vishnu, where they gathered to worship 
their family god before the sun rose Flowers, sandalwood and incense were 
plentiful, conch shells were blown, and offerings, on golden plates, filled the 
temple, and the Maharajah, the Mahanni and tlie vonng Princess knelt, with 
clasped hands, before the image of their god 

When the puja was over, the Maharajah went to the durbar and sat on his 
golden throne The ambassadors had been conducted to their seats, and an 
unusually large assembly was gathered, for the object of tlie embassv was 
well known, and everyone was proud and pleased at the thought of such a great 
alliance for their loved Princess 

After a few courteous words to his guests, the Maharaj*ah bade a page 
request the Raj Ktiumrt to come to the durbar A wav e of breathless expectation 
filled the court, for now the honour of both kingdoms was at stake The 
envoys, having gone thus far would find it difficult to excuse themselves if 
the Princess’ appearance did not please them and, on the other side, if 
Dharmabrata Maharajah refused to give his daughter s hand, Ins action would 
be an open insult to Uthanpad 

In the intense silence that such consideration evoked, Snnitv entered 
Responding to her father’s message, with cliild-hke obedience and siraphcitv, 
she had come straight to the durbar clad in a blue silk sari, and looking like 
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a rare flower, she glided to the foot of the throne The gold border of her sari 
blended artistically with its rich texture, while the clinging folds of soft silk hid 
and revealed the beauty of her maiden form Her head was slightly bent, and 
the delicate, high-hred face looked somewhat serious and the tremulous lips 
betrayed that the facing of so many eyes was an ordeal to her Clustering 
silken curls had escaped from under the edge of her san, and kissed the fair 
forehead, in the centre of which shone a small bright red spot, placed there 
during puja, which seemed to the adminng gaze, of all who beheld her, like the 
evening star in a peaceful sky The luxuriant masses of her unbound hair 
fell m rippling wa\es, almost to the floor, and looked like a black mantle 
against the sheen of her silken san. Costly rubies and pearls clasped her 
beautiful neck and wrists, and the tiny gold bells on her anklets made a 
delightful tinkle, as she walked forward. 

When she reached the throne, the Princess sank gracefully on her knees, 
and, touching the ground with her forehead, did homage to her father, the King. 
Then, rising, she placed her small and shapely hands together, the tapering 
finger-tips pointing upwards, and, bowing low, saluted the assembly, and then 
her musical toice addressed her father*: 

“Father Maliaraj, I await your commands.’' 

Utlianpad’s ambassadors thrilled, at the first glance they had of the lovely 
Princess, and, as she approached the throne, they were enraptured. Lost in 
admiration of her beauty, they forgot where they were, and, with one accord, 
sprang to their feet. 

Dhamiabrata Maharajah noticed their excited and unaffected tribute to his 
daughter's beauty, and the thought of parting from her weighted his voice with 
lo\e, as he ansnered : 

“My precious little girl, some friends here uere anxious to see you.” 

tSumly Biiisfled', and' the rosy wai e nliicli suflused'Jier face enhanced Jier be* 
witching loveliness. She again did homage to her father, bowed to the -ir and 
slott ly , with hands clasped , retreated backn ards from the ' \ e\ ery( * 

again a poem of grace, and disappeared through an alcov ^ ’ lo \ 
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‘‘Sire,’ said the chief of Uthanpad’s delegates, “we humbl> beg jour 
pardon for rising without your august penrission, but the Pnncess s surpassing 
loiehness so channed us that we forgot our'^elves, and longed to hasten to our 
King and tell him that the jewel which adorns \our court is indeed a priceless 
pearl ” 

The Maharajah answered, courteously 

“You honour me wnth such praise My little daughter is often called 
‘Mother Lakshmi , because she has brought such good fortune to our kingdom ’ ’ 
After a ceremonious leave taking, the enioys hastened back to Uthanpad, 
who, charmed by the description thej gave him of Pnncess Snnitj, determined 
to judge for himself He sent another ambassador to Maharajah Dharmabrata, 
asking permission to come, in person, to solicit the hand of the Raj Ktimart 
Sunity’s father gave a cordial consent, though ms heart was sad at the prospect 
of parting from his only child 

Uthanpad arrived at the kingdom of Dharmabrata with a small retinue, 
and, from the moment of his arrival, showed such eagerness to see the “Lady 
Lakshmi” Pnncess that the Maharajah and Maharani decided that the> had 
better let the meeting take place that evening 

The Maharani dressed her daughter w itli her ow n hands, choosing a simple 
san of pale green, with ornaments of emeralds and diamonds, and, kissing the 
sweet face, with maternal pnde and tenderness, sent Sunlt^ to her father, 
hoping and half-feanng, she knew not why, that the girl’s pure fanev would 
be impressed with the handsome appearance of the vouiig King 

It was just after sun set, and the Maharajahs sat in an open courtyard 
in the twilight on raised seats Sumlj, attended bj her maidens, came and 
gracefully did homage to her rojal Sire and his guest, then, with clasped hands, 
stood before her father, who iniraediatel> engaged her in conversation As 
she answered him, her face broke into a lovclv, dimpled smile and Uthanpad 
was enraptured with her beauty He thought her voice was the sweetest music- 
he had ever heard, and that her face framed in the silken sari was like a pure 
white lotus floating in a lake of limpid green water 
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When Sunity had left them, Uthanpid turned to hi*5 host, exclainung 
“I ha\e never seen anjone so lovelj * and begged Dhannabrata Maharajah to 
gne this treasure to him, and thus jmhc him the richest husband The 
Maharajah answered quietlj, that liis daughter was ' the luck of the Slate 
and that he was reluctant to part with her But Uthanpad pleaded his love 
and promised that Sunitj s parents might v isit her as often as they w ished 
Finally, the marriage was arranged and Uthanpad returned to his own 
kingdom, to prepare for the reception of the bnde When the eventful daj 
arrived he came back with a noble escort and all the insignia of his high rank, 
to wed the ladj of his heart, bringing with liini costlj jewels and gifts and 
a wonderful pearl necklace which was a faniiU heirloom 

The marnage was celebrated with unusual brilliance and when the 
ceremonj was over, Uthanpad thought himself the luckiest man otf earth As 
soon as he found himself alone with liis bnde, he took the exquisite pearls from 
their golden casket and placed them round her neck, sajing 

“My lovely wife, these pearls are a famiK relic and mj mother gave 
them to me on her death bed, and her last words were, 'Son, marrj one as pure 
as these pearls ' Sweet little bnde, there is none other but jou who could 
wear them ” 

Sunity’s face flushed with happiness at his praise She touched Ins feet 
and as Uthanpad lifted her up, she whispered shj ly 

“M> husband and King, niav I alwajs be worth) of jour love and these 
beautiful pearls ' 

On the following day, the time of departure came, and, one bj one, the 
Princess said goodbye to all the friends of her happv childhood’s home She 
bade farewell to her parents, touching their feet, in her prettv , graceful waj, 
shedding sad tears, and sajing 

"Beloved father and mother, I shall try and prove mjself a true daughter 
by ever remembering all you have taught -me Maj our god, Vishnu, guide 
me, in mj new home, as he has guided me here all mj life “ 

Her parents, seeing Iier happy in her love, and Uthanpad so proud of her, 


bid their own sadness at the parting, but their hearts uere heavy, for they had 
a presentiment that they would never again see their dear child. 

Her father’s farewell words were , 

“Be as unselfish a wife as you have been a daughter, and Vishnu will 
bless you.” 

Thus they parted, and all Dharmabrata’s kingdom wept over her 
departure. 

Utlianpad’s capital was brilliantly illuminated to ivelcome him back with 
his bnde, and he held a great durbar, to introduce her to his people To 
celebrate her coronation as his Queen-Consort, there w'ere many festivities. 
Rewards and distinctions were gixen to court nobles and officers, the poor were 
clothed and fed and prisoners released, and the name of Sunity was hailed 
ever^wvhere with joy, for her advent to her new country brought happiness and 
good fortune to Uthanpad’s subjects. The young Maharani devoted herself 
to her husband’s Raj, and ever)' one loved her Uthanpad lost himself in the 
ocean of her lo\e, and two golden years passed away. 

Then came a gradual change. There was no heir-presumptive to the 
throne, for Uthanpad was the last of his race, so the elders of the court were 
anxious to see their Chief a father. The first whispers of disappointment grew 
louder and louder, until a black cloud of gloom seemed to per\ade the kingdom, 
aud a day came, when, in the durbar, the aged ministers spoke to the King 

Uthanpad’s ]o\e for Sumty had never v\aned, and the discontent and 
inurmuring of his subjects, because there was no heir, came as a shock to him, 
but his duty as a King led him to sympathise with liis people. Sunity noticed 
that some trouble weighed on her lord, and soon the rumours of the subjects’ 
dissatisfaction reached her. Often had she grieved, in secret, that motherhood 
was denied her, and now the knowledge that this was the cause of the gloom, 
which sometimes clouded Uthaupad's brow', hurt her deeply. But she faced the 
difficulty as only a bra^e and self-abnegating woman could, and, remembering 
her father’s last wnsh that she should be an unselfish wn'fe, determined to help 
both the King and the State 
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No sooner had she taken this resolntion than she earned out her purpose 
When Uthanpad joined her, in the evening, she seated herself at his feet and 
said, gentlj and very sweetly 

"My lord, my husband, you love me, 1 know, but a King must live for 
his people more than for his wife and, my husband, I wish you to think of 
jour subjects ’’ 

Uthanpad did not grasp her meaning, so, kneeling by his side, she kissed 
Ins hands and said, bravelv 

"You see, beloved, we have no heir You must marry another wife 

"Sunitv’ my Sumty* " exclaimed her husband, “do you no longer love 
me’ ’ 

The sharpness of his tone cut her to the quick Poor Simity ! her love for 
her husband was so great that she was willing to share his heart with another, 
and immolate herself in serving him, and he asked her if she no longer 
loi ed }iim ] 

"My lord’" she answered very tenderly, "jou will ever be the centre of 
mv life, iny all in all, whether you marry other wives or not Nothing will 
ever change my love for you, but you must think of jour people and of your 
dynasty " 

Uthanpad looked at her, in wonder "My Sunity," he said, “you are so 
beautiful in mind and heart' You should have married a deva " 

"Why* iny husband, you are the <fcua of all deT.as to me," she answered 
proudly 

Uthanpad drew her into his strong embrace, telling her he worshipped her 
for her sweet unselfishness, and that she was the only woman in the world for 
him Sunity often spoke to him of the subject, and begged him to marry 
again, and often he refused, and looked vexed at the proposal But, in the 
end, after a great deal of persuasion, and because of the anxiety of his subjects, 
he consented, to marry a second wife 

The ministers soon heard of a handsome young princess, in a small king- 
dom, and the customary marriage offering, a cocoanut, was sent and accepted 


Queen Sunitj supenised all the preparations for the mamage, and welcomed 
the bnde to her new home 

There was n great contrast between Uthanpad's two wues Sumt\ was 
small, and delicatelj -built, with dainty hands and feet, a rosebud mouth, soft, 
black e\es and long, silk> , curling eje lashes Her \oice was low and musical, 
and her every action gentle and refined Everyone adored her, for her 
generositj and chanty had won all hearts, and her intelligence made her opinion 
esteemed in the State Councils, and the Maharajah sought her advice on all 
matters 

Suruchi, the new vnfe, was tall, well built, handsome, and all energy and 
fire Her sparkling black ejes were alwa5s full of mischief She loved 
everv-thing that spoke of life, and disliked Councils and senous discussions 

Now, m India, a bnde receives a trousseau in ber new home, as well as 
from her mother, and Suiiitj had been lavish in her preparation of beautiful 
clothes and jewels for her sapatm (co wife) Suruchi delighted to arraj her 
sinking figure in the bright, nch silks, and to adorn herself with the costly 
jewellerj , and her bnlhance and gaietj struck an unknown chord in Uthanpad’s 
heart, and soon he vias fascinated b> his second wife 

Suruchi vv as quick to perceive the impression she bad made on her husband 
and, joung as she was, neglected no art bj which she could further attract him 
Her one ambition was to gam the first place m Uthanpad's affections and palace 
But her imperiousness made her disliked bv servants and subjects, and the 
ministers and courtiers came to regret that thej had ever favoured a second 
marnage As time passed on, Suruchi took no pains to conceal her jealousv 
of the Maharajah, who, infatuated with her fresh and spirited beautj , indulged 
her slightest whim 

The popuHntj of the elder Maharani was n thorn in the flower o^ 
Suruchi’s happiness, and she thought that, unless Sunitv was removed from 
the palace, life would not be worth Imng She began vnth half-veiled comments 
about hsrsapaliu to the Maharajah, and grew bolder as he appeared not to notice 
them But one dav he reproved her, saying 
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"You are still very young, Suruchi, and I think you misunderstann 
Sunity. I know for certain that she is really fond of you, and there is none 
like her." 

This praise added fresh fuel to the smouldering fire of jealousy in the 
younger Queen’s heart, and she determined that she would effect the banishment 
of her sister-wife. 

Late, one afternoon, the Maharajah came to his favourite’s room, as was 
his wont She was gorgeously dressed, as usual, and the brightness of her 
apparel and face cheered him, for he was fagged and worned with the burdens 
of State. He threw himself upon a golden lounge and, drawing Suruchi down 
beside him, he fondled the beautiful, proud face and said : 

“My loved one, there is nothing I would not give you.” 

The jealous girl knew that her hour of triumph had come, and she pouted. 

“Whyl my Suruchi,” asked Uthanpad, looking adoringly into the 
rebellious face, “what has vexed you?” 

“Oh, I cannot explain to you I” the spoiled beauty replied, affecting a 
sadness which she did not feel, “but 1 am returning to my father’s house.” 

Uthanpad was horrified at the suggestion and, when he found his voice, 
be asked, in an amazed tone, what had happened, and implored her to 
tell him everything. Suruchi saw that her threat of leaving his roof had 
unnerved him, and she thought it best to plunge boldly into the reason of her 
discontent. 

“What is the good of remaining here?” she said, mournfully. “I cannot 
prove my devotion to you. Sapalni is everything, and if I venture to say a 
word you immediately stop me. She is like a bright sun in yonr kingdom, and 
I am but a poor little rush-light. No one cares for me.^ and I am absolutely 
miserable.” With these words, she hid her face in her hands and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

“Sweet wife, beautiful one,” and Uthanpad folded her in his anns with 
iuch passion that a thrill of triumph passed through Suruchi, which she quickly 
changed into, a. quiver. of grief. “You must not go,” he said, you shall not 




leave me. There is some misunderstanding, but I shall set it right. Sunity 
loves you, and she will do anj'lhing for our happiness.” 

“Sunity loves me I” echoed Suruchi, scornfully. “There you are, again ! 
I said you do not listen to me. A word of complaint from me, and you say it 
is some misunderstanding on my part! That is what hurts me, so I have 
decided that you must choose between us.” 

Just at this moment, the music of the evening pxija arose. It was Sunity, 
who prayed for all, and the sound of her conch-shell, and the ringing of bells, 
told Uthanpad that his elder wife had finished her devotions and would soon be 
with them. 

"Sunity will be here, in a moment,” he began gently, but could say no 
more, as Suruchi pettishly interrupted, with, “So much the better. We can 
settle the question immediately.” 

After worshipping the god Vishnu, Sunity always came to do pn/a to her 
husband and brought with her a thalla of flower*garlands, which she herself had 
made. She now entered, and, finding the room dark, smilingly asked Suruchi, 
“Dear Sister, the arait is over; why is there no light in this room?” 

Suruchi answered, irritably : “I didn't want the light.” 

The elder Maharani allowed the impatience of her sister-wife to pass 
unnoticed. She was so used to Suruchi’s sharp ways. Glancing at their 
husband with eyes of worshipping love, she placed the golden tray upon the 
floor and was about to kneel down at his feel, when the younger Maliarani asked 
Uthanpad, disdainfully : “Why don’t you tell her, now?” 

The Maharajah did not answer. 

“Will you, or will you not?” demanded Suruchi, her eyes flashing angnly. 

Uthanpad remained silent, and Sunity looked from him to her co-wife, with 
her face full of wondering concern. 

“Shall I speak, then?” asked Suruchi, and the impatience of her desire 
to do so was very evident in her voice. 

Still the Maharajah was dumb, and Sunity, looking at his troubled face, 
turned to the younger wife and asked ; 
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“Suruclii, vhat lias happened? Is our lord ill? He looks unusually 
tired, this evening ” 

Suruchi tossed her head, scorofullj , and replied 

“There is nothing the matter uilh him He is a weak man, that is all 
and IS afraid to hurt vour feelings ’* 

“Hurt my feelings'” echoed Sumtj, perplexed and alarmed, not for 
herself but for her husband, who was everything to her “What is it, dear 
sister ’ Do not keep me in suspense anv longer ' 

“I do not wish to keep the matter from v cm,” answered the younger Queen 
“The trouble is that there are two of us, and I ha\ e decided that, if 5'ou remain 
here, I shall go back to m^ parents, or else I shall be the Maliarani aud you 
mat go back to your parents ” 

She had spoken rapidlj, and now she paused for breath, and Sunity, who 
could not perceive the venom that lay under the spiteful words, came closer to 
her and said, in a peace>niaking voice 

"If I have done anv thing to vex jou, tell me what it is, and will jou not 
forgive me’ You are to me a younger sister and I am jour didi " 

“Forgive'” and the scorn of Suruchi’s tone cut Sumty like a lash “Am 
I in a position even to hear such words’ You rule the State, jou rule the 
palace, and everjone in it, and you ask me to forgive ! What power have I?" 

“Dear sister”, entreated Sunity, “do tell me what has vexed you’ Let 
me help jou, if there is any misunderstanding ” 

“Oh, I am tired of that word *” exclaimed Suruchi, with an angry gesture, 
but her anger-lit eves and flashed cheeks added to her beauty, while Sunity, 
in her distress, looked small and pale beside her "It is alwajs ‘misunder- 
standing’, I am detenuiued to end it, and shall begin with that string of pearls 
round jour neck \Vhj’ should you have everything ’ That necklace belonged 
to the State Why should you always wear it’” 

The elder Maharani looked towards their husband, as if she expected that 
he would answer his younger wife’s question, and, had he spoken, this story 
would, perhaps, never have been, but he lemamed silent, merely glancing, in 
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a troubled wav, from one queen to the other Sunitj gathered from his 
silence, that he wished the gift of the necklace to remain secret between them 
She loved those pearls Since her wedding night thej had alwavs rested on 
her neck, and seemed to her a pledge of her husband’s love and she had hoped 
never to part with them But now she felt that her love for her lord demanded 
a sacnfice on her part, so, unclasping the necklace, she held it out to her sapatni 
and said 

“Here it is I was married first, and the State thought I should have these 
famil} pearls, but vou and I are sister wives and what is mine is jours Take 
them ’ 

Sumchi snatched the pearls from Sunitv’s hand Her face had been 
angrv and scornful before, but now it blazed wnth passion, as, vrith trembling 
hands, she broke the necklace and flung the costlv pearls from her 

“Dare you insult me ? Direvou^’ she pantea “Sumtv, do vou forget 
that I, too, am a Rajnandim'*'’ (King’s daughter ) “Am I to beg presents 
from mj sa/iatni’ You know that vou have insulted me, and I shill never, 
never forget it You are the favounte wife, so stay here, and I shall go back 
to mv father ” 

“Oh. Suruchi, ’ pleaded Sunitj , “do not let us quarrel Whj cannot we 
live together m our husband’s house, like sisters^ I really love jou as my 
sister ’’ 

“No,” declared Suruchi, “there is no State, no oalace, in the wide world, 
large enough to hold us both Our husband must make his choice You staj 
here, or I, not both of us ” 

There was no doubting the determination in her voice She had exposed 
her hand, and she felt that she could not now retract, nor did she wish to do 
so She must win or lose Both Queens waited for the Maharajah’s decision, 
but he still raamtamcd silence 

Suruchi spoke again, her voice harsh and decisive “Well, inj husband 
and King, as jou will not speak, I take it for granted that I, being the jounger, 
am to go,” and she turned towards the door 
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Her ruse succeeded. The Maharajah rose hastily from his seat and, 
striding to Suruchi, caught her hands, beseeching her, passionately : “Don’t 
go ! Don’t leave me 

In his haste, he stepped on the ihalhi of garlands that Sunity had so 
carefully prepared. She saw her pretty flowers crushed and scattered, and felt 
that it was her heart on which he trod. For an instant, the pain of his careless 
and unconscious act held her in silent anguish. Then she quickly decided the 
future and, kneeling at Uthanpad’s feet, she clasped her hands, in worshipping 
adoration, and bade him farewell. 

“My devata (god), my husband," she said, “if I have ever displeased you, 
pray forgive me I am now depnved of my one happiness in life, and that is 
to worship your feet 

She bent her head, in homage, till her forehead touched the Maharajah's 
feet. Two great tears fell from her eyes and dropped on his bare instep and 
Uthanpad started, but Suruchi had his bands tightly clasped in hers, and her 
eyes held his, This was her hour of triumph, and she did not intend to lose it. 

Sunity stood up, and addressed herself, quickly and affectionately, to the 
exulting young Maharani : 

"Dear sister, take care of our husband. And if I ha\'e in any way offended 
you, please forgi\e me." 

Silently, she dropped her tears in the dark room, and swiftly left it. To 
her, the world was blank, all joy and happiness left behind. When she reached 
her own apartments, Sunity yielded to her grief. Closing the doors, and 
extinguishing the ivicks in the gold pradip (lamps), she threw herself face 
downwards on the floor, and sobbed as if her heart must break. 

She cried out : “\Vly' have J no sonj J wo uld npypr bren desp-rted 
by ni}’ husband, were there a child on my lap to-day. A woman who is 
childless has no lasting happiness in her life. A son is the best ornament she 
can hai e, and, because I am a childless woman, my husband has sent me away. *' 

Then, with clasped hands, she prayed, whispering brokenly, “Vishnu, 
oh, God, gi\e me strength to bear my burden, or I cannot li%e. In mercy, give 



me light and show me ray path. What wrong have I done, that I should be 
thus punished? Am I not worthy of my lord? Why should I lose the happi- 
ness of being near hira? Ah, God, guide me, help me in this darkness, and 
forgive me, if I have done any wrong." 

Her spirit grew stronger, as she praj'ed, and she said to herself, “M3' 
father’s last wish, on ray wedding-daj’, was that my love for my husband should 
be unselfish. Vishnu, gi\e me grace, that my parents may never be disap- 
pointed m me. If my love for m\’ husband is true, teach me to suffer silentl3’.” 

After a time, she became calm. It seemed to her that God had heard her 
pra3'er. The darkness of her soul was not so intense and her mind felt clearer. 
She opened the door, noiselessl3*, and went out into the garden. The Palace 
uas quiet. Returning to her room, she took off her jewels, leaving onl3' the 
mangal-sutra round her neck and a pair of thin gold bangles on her wrists. Her 
mangfll-jutra was her wedding-amulet, and was a stnng of black beads, with 
a gold ball in the centre. She changed her son for one of the plain silk ones 
she wore w’hcn she did puja. Then, silentJ3’ secrctl}’, she left the Palace, 
where she had spent so man3' happ3' 3'ears, left her husband’s home, and no one 
saw her go. 

It w’as a dark night, and Sunit3’ hurried to the nver. This was the onl^' 
part of the town that she knew, for she had often bathed at the ghat and 
worshipped in the temple there. At first Sunitv' was frightened, for it was dark 
and quiet and she had never in her life been out alone, but she again pr33’ed for 
strength and her brave spirit asserted itself. She walked on, and crossed the 
boundaiy of her husband’s kingdom and found herself on the bank of a wide 
river, with a dense forest bordering it on e.acli side. She continued along the 
bank, journe3'ing on through the night, and towards da3'brcak she discernevl 
some cottages. 

' ’ Sunity bathed in the river, and said her morning prav’ers. Then, feeh'ng 
refreshed and invigorated, she walked towards the cottages. WTiat a peaceful 
sight met her eyes ! Soothing was the morning air, and she was attracted by 
the calm and quietness of this topoban. SThe hermits were already up and 
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about, some gathering flowers for their pitja, others at worship, seated before 
fiojii. or sacred Are Others sat on tiger or deer shins, m yoga (meditation) or 
chanting morning hymns The whole atmosphere spoke of peace and holiness, 
and was balm to poor Sumty's sad heart She seated herself on the steps of a 
cottage, and enjoyed the delightful scene Birds fluttered everywhere They 
kuevv that, in this retreat, none would hurt them and, warbling new songs of 
praise to their Maker, they flew from bough to bough or foraged in the verdant 
grass The sun rose, in golden splendour, and smiled 'once again upon the 
earth 

Sunitj felt that no sorrows or troubles could enter here, and her heart was 
lifted up towards heav en As she sat there, an elderly lady came out of the 
cottage, clad in the garooah coloured san of a hermit Her face was benign 
and motherly, and, as Sunity rose and, with clasped hands, made her dandabat, 
(act of homage or salutation) the t»ooKi/>aiHt was struck with the refinement of 
the stranger's appearance, and asked kindly, “Who are you’” 

Sunity said gentlj , “May I call you ‘mother’, and the Moontbar, ‘father’’” 
Her softlj modulated voice, and delicate hands and feet, proclaimed to the 
hermit’s wife that no ordinary person was addressing her, and she was con- 
sidering her reply when her husband came to the cottage door He was the 
head tiiooiit of the topahan, and hrs venerable face bespoke a sympathetic heart 
Sunity bent low and, touching his feet in salutation, asked “Revered Sir, 
mav I call you ‘father’ 

The Jjermit and his wife had no children of their own and Sumty’s request 
appealed to the kindly old man From that day , the saintly old pair looked 
upon the unknown stranger as their daughter Thev built a little hut for her, 
close to their cottage, and there, unrecognized and lost to her world, lived 
Sunity , the tenderly cherished daughter of Dharmabrata Maharajah and the 
Queen of the great Maharajah Ulhaupad 

No sooner had Sunity made her exit from her co-w ife’s room than Suruchi 
sprang to the door and closed and barred it It seemed to her too mucli to 
believe that Sumty was really gmng away, but Suruchi determined that she 



would aid her in her departure by leaving her undisturbed. Accordingly, she 
used every art to keep the Maharajah with her. More than once, he said that 
he must go to Sunity and ask her forgi\’eness, and that the three of them must 
try and lue happily together. Each time, Sunichi succeeded in preventing 
him from carr^’ing out his desire and, as he was really troubled, Sunichi danced 
and sang to him, with such delightful abandon, that at last he forgot the 
unpleasant happening and yielded to his younger wife’s enchantment, com- 
forting himself with the thought that Sunity would forgive and be as sweet as 
ever. 

But, in spite of his infatuation for Sunichi, Uthanpad really Io\ ed his first 
wife, and early next morning he sent a message, asking her to come to him. 
The maid returned, looking alarmed, and said that the Maharani Sunity was 
not in her room, that her bed had not been slept on and that all her jeuels lay 
upon it. The King listened ivith dismay and then, heaving a deep sigh, and 
without a n-ord to Sunichi, left the antapur. 

Not a trace of the missing Queen could be found, in palace or garden, so 
the Maharajah despatched messengers in search of her all over his capital and 
kingdom, and then to Dharmabrata Raj, but without any result. 

Sunity’s parents were overcome with grief. Their minds flew back to her 
early childhood and the sage’s prophecy, “a great queen.” 

“What greatness is there?” they asked each otlier. “She has been turned 
out of her husband’s home by a jealous sapatm. And Sunitv, our little Sunity, 
our delicately-nurtured and dearly-loved child, is now adrift, God knoys where, 
at the mercy of a pitiless world. Oh, the horror of it ! Why did she not come 
to us?” 

Then they learned, from Uthanpad’s messengers, that when Maharani 
Sunichi had said, "pneof us must return to her parents," the Maharani Sunity 
bad fiylipd. “Whjv -should I jfo to m.v jparcnts? They married me to my 
husband, and 1 shall live and die for him. A wife’s love must be unselfish." 

One after another, Uthanpad’s messengers returned, after a hopeless 
search, and the conviction grew that the poor Maharani had drowned herself. 

I 
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Word as brought to Suruchr that some boatmen had seen a figure on the bank 
of tile ruer at midnight The boatmen bad not spoken to her, because thej 
thought she nas a fcaiiadcjt (forest goddess ) Suruchi did not trouble the 
Maliarajah nith this news He preferred to remain awaj from her, so the 
Mahirani Suruchi would lea\ebim alone' 

At first, Uthanpid felt miserable at the loss of Sunitj The memor) of 
the happiness of his marned life with her swept oier his soul and filled his 
mind with regrets and remorse He blamed himself bitterlj , for his w eakness 
w itli Suruchi Had he been firm she would haieoiercome her jealousy, and the 
two queens would ha\-e hied together as happily as sisters — like so many other 
CO wi\es Wij, he wondered, did he not tell Suruchi that the pearl necklace 
was guen by him to Sunity on their wedding night, and so settled that matter 
Yes, It was all his fault But he must now no longer indulge Suruchi He 
must show her how displeased be was, so he kept away from the antapur 
and absorbed himself in State affairs Furrows of sorrow appeared on his 
handsome face, and he forgot to smile But, as the weeks lengthened into 
months, and no tidings came of Sunity, he, too, belieied that she had killed 
herself For a while, be sorrowed at her loss, but, as the edge of his gnef wore 
off, he became resigned, and yielded to Surucbi’s fascinations once again, and 
she, who had been patiently wailing to catch his heart again in its rebound, was 
lerj bright and sweet, so Sunity was forgotten, and Suruchi queened it, in 
Palace and State 

In the hermitage, Suniti ins known as tnoontpalnt, and was loied b\ all 
Some addressed her by the sireet name of 'mother’ Others affectionately 
called her didi (elder sister) and many , attracted by the gentle saintliness of her 
life, bestowed upon her the beautiful title of d<r i (goddess ) ICone knew that 
she was a Maharam, or an\ thing of her former life She hid her sorrow in her 
own heart, and deioted herself to the lues around her 

Sunity had alwaysbeen fond of flowers, and now thc\ became dearer to her, 
for they seemed to speak to her of (Jod’s bcauti , and their perfume rei ealed to 
lier the sweetness of His mercy She made a pretty little garden in front of her 



hut and the blossoms there gladdened the hearts of all in the topoban Creepers 
cohered the humble dwelling, and birds nested there and made the place gay, 
with their songs. All the hermits declared that Sunity’s tiny hut and garden 
were to the topoban like a flower ever in bloom and giving its sweetness to 
others. 

Sheltered in this peaceful retreat. Sanity's soul shook off its sorrow, and 
expanded. Clearer to her mental vision came the reason of existence. Life is 
given to each to help and to uplift the world, so all should forget themselves 
and li\e for those around them. These reflections, and her practical applica- 
tion of them to her own life, gave to her beauty a higher quality, and, in her 
garooah sari of coarse cloth, Sunity, the unknown nioonipaini, was lovelier than 
Sunity, the Queen of Uthanpad. 

About two years had passed away, when, one day, Maharajah Uthanpad 
arranged a great shikar (hunt). After saying goodbye to his handsome 
Suruchi, who always charmed him, with her bright, happy face Uthanpad 
mounted his fine hunter, and the cavalcade started. The shooting-party was a 
large one, and they anticipated good sport, but after a few days’ hunting in the 
forest, it began to rain. The hunters stopped, hoping the weather would soon 
clear, but the sky grew blacker and a seiere storm came on. The lightning 
and thunder were terrible. So the party dispersed, riding away as fast as they 
could to their homes. 

Somehow, the Maharaja lost his attendants and Ins way. He galloped on, 
but the vivid flashes of lightning frightened his horse, and the darkness between 
the flashes, and the heavy jungle, hindered his progress. Eier and again, he 
could hear the terrified roar of some fierce animal, as the thunder crashed and 
the forest shook with the mighty gusts of wind. 

Uthanpad’s advance became slower and slower, and, finally, be dismounted 
and, learing. his horse to go where\er it pleased, he endeavoured to make his 
way on foot through the thick undergrowth. He had not gone far when a 
breathing behind him convinced him that he was being stalked by a tiger. He 
quickened his pace and, after a frantic struggle, through branches and creepers, 
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einerged into a clearing in the forest A fiish of lightning showed him the 
outline of a hut and he ran loirards it, hiimed up the steps of a tmv \ erandah, 
and knocked at the door The ram was pounog in torrents and no one seemed 
to have heard him, so he knocked more Ioudl> , and called out 

“Oh, kind hearted ones! give me shelter I am lost in the jungle 
Whoever jou are, be kind, and God vnll bless jou ’’ 

The door was opened, hut a gust of wind evtinguished the rush-light that 
was burning within Uthanpad stumbled into the hut, in the darkness, and he 
heard someone close the door By the lightning’s glare, he saw the figure of a 
woman 

“Revered Udj,” he said, *T know thou art »»oo>M/>flMn I am most 
grateful to thee, for this shelter I shall not give thee much trouble and shall 
depait immediately the storm is over 

“Sire,” replied a gentle voice, and its trembling <\veetness seemed familiar 
to the Maharajah, “make yourself quite comfortable 1 slnll go to my mother’s 
cottage and sleep there In these jungles, storms sometimes last for days ” 
“Oh, I am sure it will stop by morning”, Uthanpad replied cheerfullj 
though inwardly thrilled and puzzled bj the sweet voice 

“Anyhow, Sire, will you stay here, and I shall go to mother " 

Again that haunting, familiar cadence ' He must hear her speak once 
more, so he asked 

“How can you go anj where, in this pouring ram’ And there are tigers 
prowling about ” 

“Tigers do not come inside this lo/ioban,” she answered, “and mj father’s 
prayers are so powerful that should any fierce animals enter, they become as 
snS gs!ttls as Oaiy peace and loice^ga hers ” 

The Maharajah wondered if his senses were leaving him This was the 
voice of Sunity • Who could this vioompatm be ? Sunitj re lit her pradip 
(oil lamp) and, as the wick caught the flame, Uthanpad noticed her beautiful, 
shapely hands and recognized them But, to make quite sure that it iras she, 
he asked 



'"Momipahu, wbj art thou alone hero>? Where is thy husband?” 
Sunity trembled, hesitated and stammered “He — my husband — is — 

not — ” 

But the Maharajah did not nait for the end of her sentence Those 
trembling hands, that quivenng figure, the hesitating speech all told him that 
It was really Sunity He stepped up to her, pulled off the head dress that 
had covered and hidden her face, and said, in a glad voice 
“Is It jou, mv wife, my precious long lost Sunitj 

Sunity fell at his feet, crying “Yes, my lord, I am your poor, forsaken 
wife ’ 

He lifted her up in his arms, and held her closely to his heart, calling her 
by every endearing name he had fondly given her in the long ago happj dnvs 
He kissed her face, her lips, her hair It seemed as if he could never satisfv 
his hungry heart, and she clung to him and sobbed out her grief and joj Then 
be broke into passionate self reproaches, and asked her 

"Why did you shelter me? Whv did you cot let me die m the storm? 
I deserved it, or to be killed by a tiger Sunity, my beloved vnfe, I deserted 
>ou You wandered out, alone, and I never tried to stop vou I should have 
protected vou from all trouble, but I did not And now, to night, >ou forget 
all my neglect and mj weakness and, like Uie angel that you are take me into 
shelter and sav e me Oh , Sunity, Sunitj , there has ne\ er been lov e like } ours 
It IS a pure and unselfish love, for you expected nothing in return I am in 
no way worthy of it, and I feel it more to night than I ever did before ' 
Sunitj answered all Ins self upbraidings with these simple words 
“My husband and King, jou are my all in all, now and for ever ” 

The next morning, Sunity told her adopted parents of her vasitor and who 
he and she were Uthanpad remained in the topoban, and lived there happily 
for some months 

In the meantime, the scattered hunting party had returned, and told the 
Maharani Suruchi of the storm, and how they had become separated from their 
roval master The Queen sent out search parties, and one of them found the 
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King’s borse wandering, riderless, and another returned with the Maharajah’s 
sword and told of tiger-tracks following the foot-prints of their master. So, 
everyone concluded that Uthanpad had been killed by a tiger, or had walked 
into the ri\er in the forest. Sumchi administered the State and wept for her 
husband. But one day, to her great joy, he returned 

The people were exceedingly glad to see their Maharajah among them once 
more, and looking so wonderfully happy. But, in answer to her an 2 dous> 
questions, Uthanpad told Suruchi so many different stories that she became 
suspicious Again and again, she returned to the subject, and one day received 
a confused account of how he had been followed by a tiger and had climbed a 
tree. 

“Yes, but what did you do, when morning came ’’’ asked Suruchi. “Why 
were you so long in finding your way home ?’’ 

“My dear wife,” he replied loftily, but looking decidedly uncomfortable, 
“you have no idea how dense the jungle is, and how anyone lost there can 
wander for days.” 

“Yes, for days,” answered Suruchi,” but not for months 1 Was there no 
topoban near? How did you live, all that time?” 

This question hit the mark so closely that Uthanpad ’s face coloured, and 
he looked guilty. The remembrance of those happy, peaceful days with Sunity 
held him in a dream, and he did not answer. But Suruchi was now sure that 
he was endeavouring to conceal something from her, and she asked sharply ■ 
“Why are 5 'ou silent, my lord?” 

The imperious voice recalled him, but he was confused and answered 
absently : “Sunity 1 mean, Sumchi, what is it you wanted to know?” 

“ Nothing;.’’ sxdd Sunmhi,- iusd ^nilt.ing Jie jmnv in nfFe-tulpd 

indignation. All her old jealousies returned to her. “How could he possibly 
mistake me for Sunity?” she asked herself, “and wliat made him do so, after 
all this time? Where had he been?” She began to think that perhaps, after 
all, her sapaim was not dead, and that the Maharajah knew where Sunity was. 

In the lopoban, Sunity had been very happy, all the time Uthanpad had 


been vrith her. It had been like the early days of her married life, having him 
all to herself, only sweeter because of their separation and his remorseful love, 
which could never atone to her for what he had made her suffer. He promised 
that she should come back to him and vowed he would send an escort, to bring 
her back as his Maharani. When he left, she lived on the memory of those 
blissful days, and in fond expectation of the suite to take her home, but 
Uthanpad had not the courage to fulfil his promise, and Sunity went on 
wondering and hoping, till the birth of her child. 

When the exiled Maharani first saw her babe, tears rolled down her cheeks, 
tears, not of sorrow, but of joy and happiness. She took the loved mite in her 
arms, and said : 

*'My son, my treasure, star of my soul, you are my own, my very own. 
There is no one to share your love with me. There will be no parting with you, 
my sueet son. Vishnu has heard all my prayers, and you are heaven’s gift to 
me, in my loneliness. God has given you to me, my son, and you shall be ray 
star, my happiness.” 

After the birth of her child, Sunity never again felt sad or lonely. Her 
heart was full of gratitude, and, when she looked at the beautiful world around 
her, she felt that God was all love, and thanked him for all his mercy to her. 

The venerable Moontbar, whom she addressed as ‘father*, named the baby 
Dhruba, and he grew to boyhood in the topoban. As be passed from infancy, 
and his mind began to develop, Sunity felt that he, the heir of Uthanpad, was 
not in his rightful place, and sometimes at night, when he slept, on bis bed of 
dry grass, she wept that he was unknown. But, ere morning came, she 
always put aside her sorrow and had a bright face for Dhruba, who would hav e 
cried to see his mother sad. 

Often she vrished that the boy were more like his father, but his face was 
the image of hers and, as he grew, the likeness increased. In India, it is 
considered lucky for a boy to be like his mother, and a girl like her father. 

As Dhruba became older, he began to ask questions about his absent parent. 
Sunity always answered : “He is handsome, kind and rich.** 
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“When shall I see him, mother’” 

“When jou are a big boy, my son ” 

One day, the moonibaZafes (sons of wiootMs) asked Dhruba where his fathci. 
was, and he answered Mother says he is rich and handsome and clever and 
when I am a big boy I shall see him ’ Another day, the moombalaks said 
"Dhruba, you are getting a big boy, now, and we feel shy, playing with von, 
because you have no clothes on “ 

Dhruba ran back to his mother and kissed her sweetly, and told her what 
the fuoonibajofcs said Sunity kissed his little face There was a great pain in 
her heart, to think that Maharajah Uthanpad s heir had no clothes to put on, 
and that the iHowtbalaks should talk about it She hid her feelings, and tore 
a piece off her san and clad him in it, saving, “My little Dhmba you are all 
right, now You have the same garment as your mother ” 

Dhruba was five years old, when, one day, some of the boj s in the hermitage 
asked him to accompany them to a durbar Dhruba assented eagerly, for he 
had never been out of the topoban in his life The boys started off gaily and, 
after walking bnaUy, entered a large city Dhruba looked at ev erythmg with 
great interest — the paved streets, the massive buildings and the palace 

No one attempted to stop the boys, when they entered the durbar, for their 
saffron coloured garments showed that thej were moouis' sons, and were their 
passports The soldiers on guard, the important looking officials and the 
resplendent throne awed the other boys but Dhruba accepted all around him as 
if born to it, and calmly proceeded to the throne 

The courtiers were struck with his appearance He was tall for his age, 
and very graceful, with a certain high bred manner and dignity, gamed from 
coutmued compavu.o’ishvp wvtb. h\s vnother Hvs. black cusls covered brs well 
shaped head and long, silken lashes heightened the beauty of his expressive, 
black ejes, while the soft, velvetv skin, and scarlet lips, gave to his bright little 
face the final touch of perfection 

His companions, standing near the entrance, wondered at his tementy, and 
ev-ery eye in the durbar was n\ eted on him, as he reached the foot of the tiirone 



But he was unconscious of what was going on around him, for his ejes, opened 
wide and full of interest and enquirj', Mere gazmg at Maharajah Utlianpad, 
uho was enthroned there 

The King with a strange quickening of the heart, noticed the little boj 
His face became flushed, and his breathing agitated, as he whispered within 
himself, “This child is the image of Stmitj Can he be her son ?” 

He bade the lad come to him Dhruba responded eagerlj and, walking 
up the steps of the throne, stood beside the Maharajah, who, stirred bv some 
impulse, lifted him on to his knee, fondled him and asked, "Who is jour 
father’’’ 

Nobles and courtiers had noticed the child’s wonderful resemblance to the 
Maharam Sunity, and awaited his answer in breathless curiosity Dhruba's 
clear, treble accents rang through the silent asseinblj “I haxe not seen him, 
jet M\ mother sajs that when I am a big boj I shall see him, and that he 
IS the best of fathers “ His little head was proudly held, and he spoke with 
earnest con\iction of hts father’s worth 

“From where do jou come?’’ asked the King 

'Trom the topoban/' Dhruba replied, looking, with his great ejes, straight 
into those of Uthanpad, who knew, then, that this lad was indeed Sunitj ’s sou 
So engrossed were the kfaharajah and the boj with each other, that for them 
the world had ceased to be, and thej did not hear the rustling of silk behind 
the curiam at the back of the throne 

“Who IS jour mother’" enquired the Maharajah, and the eagerness of his 
tone com meed the listening one that the answer w as freighted w ith interest for 
the King 

“Mj mother I" — and Dhruba’s siherj \oice became entbusnstic, ‘jou 
wnll lo\e her, when jou see her ’’ 

But his lojal eulogj was checked, for Suruchi appeared from behind the 
throne, a regal figure of fi^e jealousj , gleaming m cloth of gold and sparkling 
with jewels, with her son beside her She lifted Dhruba off the Maharajah’s 
knee and, setting him roughlj upon the floor, said angnlj . 
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“Who areycu, little boy^ How dare you come and sit on the Maharijah’s 
knee ? You are a beggar's child Go away Your mother should have known 
better than to allow you to come here This throne is not for a beggar’s son, 
but for a Maharajah s son See, this is the boy for this seat of honour,” and 
she placed her own son on the Maharajah's knee 

Dhniba had never heard snch a harsh voice, m his life The Queen’s 
angry grasp had hurt his tender arm, and her speech frightened him He 
trembled with fear, and great tears rolled down his cheeks His bright face was 
now clouded, and his eager little heart beat fast What had he done? he 
wondered, but none ventured to enlighten or pity him The Queen stood, 
watchful and jealous, beside the King, who, with bent head and lowered eyes, 
held her son upon his knee 

Dhruba, his little head drooping, saw and heard nothing around him, as 
he walked to the door, a disconsolate little figure, his beanng so different from 
the proud fearlessness with which he had entered the durbar The moom boyS 
felt sorry for their fnend and, when he gamed the entrance where thej stood, 
they grouped themselves protectmgly around him, the two nearest holding his 
hands in an elder brotherly fashion, and all left the durbar 

As they walked quickly to the topcban, for they were fearful of pursuit, 
they wondered aloud, in what way Dhruba had given offence, and expressed 
their opinions and advice very freely “How cruel the Maharam was — The 
Malnrajah should have reproved her — If being a Maharajah’s son means 
having a proud, cruel mother like her, we are glad we are not pnnces,” and 
so on 

Dhniba listened to his friends, but made no reply, for his heart was too 
sore and too full for words When they reached the iopohan,, the elder hqy5 
suggested that they should play some games, and said to Dhruba 
"Come with us, and forget all about the haughty queen ” 

“Brother, forgive me,” answered Dhruba, *T do not feel inclined to plaj, 
I am going to my mother ” 

He turned away from them, and ran swiftly to the hut Sunity was 


watching for him, for it was late, and his evening meal had long been ready. 
He threw himself into her arms, and hurst into tears. This was so unusual 
that Sunity wondered what could have happened, and kissed him, again and 
again He lay sobbing in her arms and, thinking he was over-fatigued, she 
carried him into the hut and said : 

“You are tired, my son. Have your supper, and go to sleep.” 

Dhruba answered, with a fresh burst of gnef . “No, mother, I am not 
tired. I want my father 1 I want my father 1” 

In keen distress, Sunity pressed him to her heart. Oh, the hidden pang 
of that moment ! Anguish choked her, for a few tense seconds, and when she 
spoke, her voice held chords of sorrow and dread that were new to Dhruba. 

“My child, my child, my precious son ! Yon will see him, you will, when 
you are bigger. Have I not often told you so?” 

"Yea, mother, but I want him to-night. Where is he? I must go to him, 
for the mooui-boys urge to tell it all to my father.” 

“What has happened to you to-day, Dhruba ? Tell me, my son, tell me, ” 
begged Sunity, once more throwing her arms round her child, and kissing him 
fervently. 

And Dhruba, with his head pillowed on her gentle breast, told her all 
concluding with •. “I am sure if my father knew, he would be very sorry, and 
would tell the Maharani that I am not a beggar’s son.” 

Poor Sunity 1 how the boy’s artless words cut her soul. What an ine.Ktri- 
c.ible position it was 1 She, living Iiidden and unknown 1 Her son, the heir to 
Uthanpad's throne, unacknowledged and now spurned! And Suruchi with a 
son, and scheming for his succession. Oh, it was a terrible tangle, and Sunity 
lived over all her suffering again and suffered afresh, but now her anguish was 
keener and more crushing, for she suffered for and with her child. She felt 
Suruchi’s harsh touch, she heard her cruel words, and she felt as if her own 
bleeding heart could bear no more, and that death would be more welcome than - 
life. But her love for her child gave her new strength and she controlled her- 
self and said to him, soothingly : 
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did not percei\e that her ^\on3s had made a deeper impression than usual, for 
she had often talked to Dhruba of the gracious personality of God, and the child 
had always listened eagerly for hewasexlraoidinanly intelligent and receptive 
But to-night, she struck a deeper note on Itis pure, joung heart, and his spint 
bounded forward, m advance of hers, and he determined to meet and know 
his God 

After their supper, mother and child sought their humble bed of dried 
grass, and Sunity slept, but Dhruba lay awake beside her His mind, excited 
by the day’s unusual happening, his gncf and his desire to see Hart would 
not let him sleep At last, the eager longing made him rise He sat up 
quietlj , and looked at his mother She was in a deep sleep but her troubled 
mmd had caused her to dream, and to weep in her dream and Dhruba saw great 
tears roll down her cheeks The bov wondered, ‘ Is there anv sorrow m her 
life’ Or does she know I am going to leave her and go to the 3 ungle, to 
find God?” 

He watched her for a while Then, clasping his hands, he prayed, m 
a whisper 

great God, I am leaving mj mother, to night to find \ou But 
she IS all I have, in this world, and I am all she has Kind Hart, when she 
wakes and calls me, will jou be Dhruba and answer her, and call her me, 
(mother) ? Do, dear God, comfort her, and take care of her, for me 

He got up noiselessly to his feet and walked gravely five times round his 
sleeping mother, prajing all the time to God to watch over her, in his absence 
Then he knelt at her feet, clasping bis hinds and touching the ground with 
his forehead in filial homage, afraid to wake her if he touched her feet, and 
whispered, “Mother, this is my farewell If I find Hart 1 shall return to you, 
but if I do not find Him, I shall never come back When you wake, jou will 
find the hut empty, with no Dhruba here, and, when vou call me, the echo will 
mock you, but mother, pray that I may find God Then I shall come back, and 
jou will see your Dhruba again Goodbye, poor mother, dear mother " 

Dhruba stood up, and looked at his mother’s beautiful, still face, and the 
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“Dtruba, my precious one, now forget all, and come and have supper.” 

The boy did not notice her request. Instead, he asked ; 

“My mother, tell me, who can make me happy, and dry my tears, if I 
cannot go to my father ? Dear mother,” and he put his little arms around her 
neck and looked most winningly into her face, “my heart is sad, and I want 
to be happy.” 

Sunity's soul was pierced through and through. She crushed the boy to 
her heart, and he wondered at the vehemence of her embrace. Bitter thoughts 
chased one another through her gentle mind, "Could not Suruchi have spared 
my child, my innocent httle Dbruba? She is a mother, herself, and yet she 
hurts him, to hurt me !” 

Yet again, she overcame herself and strove to comfort Dhruba 

"My good little son, have patience! You will see your father one day.” 

"But, IS there no one else who can help me, mother?” 

"Yes, Dhruba, there is one who can dry all tears and comfort every heart.” 

"Who IS he, mother?” 

"He is Han, (God) my Dhruba.” 

"Where does He live, mother? Where does He lii-e?” 

Sunity said, lightly : "In the thick, very thick jungle, where no one 
can go ” * 

"You are quite sure, dear mother, that Han can make any one happy, who 
goes to Him?” 

"Yes, my son, perfectly happy.” 

"Can He make me happy, too, mother?” 

"Yes,” said Sunity, kissing him. 

Diirria smiled, r3di3ni}y, aw?, ksssisg his mother, said : ' '€>h, 2 am giad 
He can. Now, I shall have supper.” 

Sunity was pleased that her simple words had comforted him. He was 
"Tb h|r, still, her baby, and no thought entered her mind of his wandering forth 
into tiie forest, to find this wonderful Hart, who held happiness in his hands. 
She had frequently told him that no moTtals had ever penetrated there. She 



did not percene that her A\ords had made a deeper impression than usual, for 
she had often talked to Dhniba of the gracious persoualitj of God, and the child 
had alwajs listened eagerly for he was extraoidmanly intelligent and receptive 
But to-night, she struck a deeper note on his pure, joung heart, and his spmt 
bounded forward, in advance of hers, and he determined to meet and know 
bis God 

After their supper, mother and child sought their humble bed of dned 
grass, and Sunity slept, but Dhruba lay awake beside her His mind, excited 
by the day’s unusual happening, his gnef and his desire to see Han, would 
not let him sleep At last, the eager longing made him rise He sat up 
quietly, and looked at his mother She was in a deep sleep, but her troubled 
mind had caused her to dream, and to weep in her dream, and Dhruba saw great 
tears roll down her cheeks The boy wondered, “Is there any sorrow in her 
life’ Or does she know I am going to leave her and go to the jungle, to 
find God?" 

He watched her for a while Then, clasping his hands, be prayed, m 
a whisper 

**Han, great God, I am leaving my mother, to night, to find \ou But 
she IS all I have, m this world, and I am all she has Kind Han, when she 
wakes and calls me, will you be Dhruba and answer her, and call her via, 
(mother)’ Do, dear God, comfort her, and take care of her, for me " 

He got up noiselessly to his feet, and walked gravely five times round his 
sleeping mother, praj ing all the time to God to watcJi ov er her, in hii absence 
Then he knelt at her feet, clasping his bands and touching the ground with 
his forehead in filial homage, afraid to wake her if he touched her feet, and 
whispered, “Mother, this is my farewell If I find Han, I shall return to you, 
but if I do not find Him, I shall never come back When you wake, jou will 
find the hut empty, with no Dhruba here, and, when v ou call me, the echo will 
mock you, but mother, pray that I may find God Then I shall come back, and 
you will see jour Dhruba again Goodbje, poor mother, dear mother ” 

Dhruba stood up, and looked at his mother’s beautiful, still face, and the 
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senousness of his expression seemed far beyond his tender jears, as he pressed 
his hands closely together, and said, m an intensity of supplication “God, 
merciful God, take care of mother I go to find you ” 

Then he unlatched the door and stepped out on the little verandah There 
was a strong breeze, which blew out the pradtp in the hut, when he opened the 
door Dhmba feared that, if he went m, to re light it, he might waken his 
mother, so he gently fastened the door, and left the hut 

To the guardian spmt of the night, the darkness m the hut after Dhruba 
had left it, seemed symbolical of the darkness which would engulf the poor, 
exiled queen without her son He was the light of her life 

It was a dark night and, anon, the roar of a tiger reverberated through the 
forest But Dhruba's fearless spmt did not quail His mind was set on 
finding God, and he paid little attention to wbat surrounded him He spent 
the whole night wandering about in the forest, pravmg to Hon and begging 
Him to reveal Himself Dawn found the boj far away from the topobau 
Plunging into a forest stream, he refreshed Ins body, said his usual morning 
prayers and resumed his quest 

Thus, this artless child spent six months wandering m the virgin forest, 
calling, ever calling, upon God to show Himself At times, kneeling upon 
a rock, he ravished Heaven with his pleading Then, prostrate on the grass 
or hard earth, he wrung the angels’ hearts with his tears and cries IVith all 
the strength of liis being, he hungered ind thirsted for God, and he called upon 
all nature to assist him in his search 

To the birds, he cried “Oh winged ones, are you flying through the 
sky to Han'> Tell Hun Dhruba wants Hun on earth ’’ 

Tff the Irmt ‘ ‘Are bssging Avsre sad repeat^ becsi^sc Han fuAf yon 

to> Tell Him I want to see Him ’’ 

To the lotus “Are jou so beautiful because you do puja (worship) to 
Han's feet? Tell Him that Dhruba’s heart wants to be like you and 
worship Him *’ 

To the winds, he cried « “O Winds of Heaven, carrj' mv prayer to Han 



I want Him to come here to me.” 

He was standing by a river, imaymg, when he saw a peacock, and he 
addressed the beautiful bird and said : “No, surely, I have seen God, for 
mother told me He is beautiful.” 

The King of Birds spread out his beautiful tail, and danced before the 
boy. Dhruba wandered on, and in the e\'ening stillness met a deer. Approach- 
ing it, with welcoming hands, he said : “Ah, you must be God ! Mother told 
me He had loving, tender eyes.” 

The gentle deer knelt beside him, and he stroked and caressed it. In the 
brightness of the moon, at midnight, a tiger came close to the little boy, who 
exclaimed, joyfully : *‘I have found God, at last. Mother always said He is 
grand. You must be God.” 

The tiger looked at the child, then came closer and knelt in homage and 
placed his head on Dhruba’s feet. Dhruba smiled a tender smile, and knew 
that he had again mistaken a beautiful creature for the All-Beautiful Creator. 
And now, the boy felt his heart break with desire, and he called aloud, m tones 
of piercing supplication : 

”0 Hari, Padma-Palash Lochan HariV' (lotus-petal-eyed) "do not my 
prayers touch your feet ? Do you not know that Dhruba wants you ? I cannot, 
I will not, leave the jungle, until I see and know my God. Come, 0 Hart, Hari, 
Hart, come to me.” 

Looking up, Dhruba saw, standing in front of him, a/ogi, in hermit’s attire, 
with a musical instrument in his hand. Dhruba fell at his feet, crying : 

"You are my God ! You are Han!” 

Lifting him in his anns, the hermit said : 

“No, little Dhruba, my child, I am only devoted to Hari. My name is 
Narad.” 

“Shall I not see God, then, oh, Narad hjooki ?” 

“Yes, my child, yon will see Him, but, Dhmba, yon have not been 
initiated, so your mind and body have yet to be purified.” 

Dhruba anxiously said : 
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“Re^ered Sir, be kind Lose no time m initiating me ” 

Narad batbed the child m the n\er Jumna and initiated him, and then said 
“Dhruba, go to Madhu Ban There you will pray to Han, and He mil 
come to you ’ ' 

Dhruba thanked him, and touched his feet Narad blessed him, saying 
"God, the great God, for whom I wander from world to world, is pleased 
with jou, Dhruba You mil find Him m Madhu Ban, because He lo\es 
bhakta ‘ (devoted) 

Dhruba travelled on to Madhu Ban, and there be prayed to Han, day and 
night, for several days 

It was the hour of dawn, the hour of greatest peace, the hour when pulsing 
life receives a thnll, a renewal of the greater life, which beats bejond this earth 
Heaven was pierced with bis ardent cry The rfetuj (gcds) left their thrones 
and, hovering aboie the pure hearted boy, cast a wondrous rediance round him 
The angels left Heaven and, biding themselves behind the clouds and stars, 
waited to watch the meeting of God and Dhruba 

And, as they waited, thej filled the forest and sky with strains of sweetest 
song Now, the heart of Heaveu opened, and the mjslery of God descended 
to Earth! Devos and angels clasped their hands to Para-Brahma, (the 
Supreme Spirit) as His glory passed them, and the forest laj entranced and 
luminous, in the effulgence of God Hart had come! The Hands of God 
blessed the simple faith of Sunity’s son The Heart of God enveloped him, 
in divine love The Arms of God held him, in ineffable jov 

Devas and angels showered heavenly flowers on Dhruba, who rested there 
in supreme content, listening to the voice which came to his ears 

"Dhrciba, your iaith has conquered I am yours, and shah he ever with 
you, wherever you go, and your name shall live on earth while time shall last 
You shall ever be remembered, in the world, by my love For I am going 
to make a new heaven for 50U, and it wiU shine and guide people m this world, 
that they may never go astray " 

Bathed in the radiance and love of God, Dhruba did not forget his mother, 



and he prayed for her, asking : 

“Dear God, come with me to my mother, and make her happy.’’ And 
Hari left him, with the beautiful promise : 

“My son, I shall be with you always, wherever you go “ 

Alone in the hut, Sunity awoke in the darkness, and found that Dhruba 
was not beside her. She lit the pradtp, and discovered that he was not in the 
hut. Then a terrible fear came upon her, and she ran from the cottage, calling, 
“Dhruba, Dhruba!” 

Topoban, forest and sky echoed “Dhruba! Dhruba! Dhruba !’’ but no 
answer came. Ever and again, the echo gave back her heart-rending cry, 
“Dhruba! Dhruba! Dhruba!*’ Then Sumty cast herself on the earth and 
wailed : 

"Oh, Suruchi, what have I done> Why do you thus persecute and 
punish me? You robbed me of my husband. I forgave you because he loved 
you, and I gave you my place, ray jewels, my all. Could you not spare my 
Dhruba? First you hurt my boy’s heart, and you liave had him taken away 
from me!” 

In the anguish of her grief, she rushed now here, now there, searching, 
calling, weeping, praying. “Oh, stars,” she cned, “take care of my treasure ! 
Shine brightly on him, wherever he is Oh, Wind, be kind to my boy! 
Fan him, cool him and refresh him ! — Trees, shade my son I — Soft grass, spread 
yourself under bis feet, and let not Earth or stones hurt him. — Fruit, ripen 
for him, if he hungers I — Rivers, quench his thirst, lav’e his body !” And she 
prayed : 

“0 Hari, Vishnu, most merciful God, watch over my precious son, the star 
of my clouded life.” 

The topoban was awakened by her cries of sorrow, and when the vioonis 
found her in the forest, she did not know them All their search for Dhruba 
was in vain, and poor Sanity’s life was darkened and hopeless. 

Spring-time returned, and all the earth seemed joyous and full of hope 
and gladness. In the topoban, the birds flew gaily from branch to branch, and 
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by hjs side, but her foniier bnghtness and self confidence were gone, and she 
looked nervous and ill at ease In her secret soul she dreaded that the King 
might one day order her banishment from the State, and she lo\ed him and 
her child 

The garooah clad Maharam and her son walked humbly to the throne 
E\erj eye in that vast assemblage recognized them, and every heart thrilled at 
the saintU hearing of the long exiled Queen and the radiant beautv of the boy 
who stepped beside her 

But Sumty trembled with fear, ns she entered the durbar She dreaded 
Suruchi and her one thought was that Dhruba would again meet with scorn 
and repulsion and again hide inmself in the forest So she held his hand 
tightly in both of hers, and came only because she dared not lose sight of her 
boy 

The Maharajah s heart bounded w ith joj , w hen he saw Sumtj approaching 
the dais He left his throne and, descending the steps, came forw ard to meet 
his first wife and elder son, and Suruclu followed, accompanied b> her little 
son Fear and shame struggled for masterj, in the younger Maharani’s face 
When Dhruba saw her coming, with his father, a great gladness came into bis 
eyes, and he fell at her feet, saluting her with gratitude and hmnilit> and 
saaiiig 

“Suruchi Ilia, bless me May I neacr forget the gift jou ga\e me, the 
gift of knowing God ’’ 

Suruchi looked ashamed and frightened at first, but, as Dhruba’s words 
sounded in her ears, wonder, surpnse and contrition chased one another across 
her handsome, and now care worn, face She lifted Dhruba to his feet, and, 
with tears of 'lorrow pouring down her cheeks, implored him to forgive her 

The saintly boy put his arms round her, and said 

‘ Don t cry ! don t cry 1 I love 50U You liave been a true inotlier to 
me, for, through jou, I hold Han m mv heart ' 

Then he released hmiself from her caresses and, kneeling before Uthanpad, 
touched his feet and craved a father's blessing Suruchi turned from Dhruba 






to throw herself on her knees before Sumty 

"Didi, dtdi/’ she cned, "I am glad joU have come Take jour seat on 
the throne, beside our husband, and forgive me for all mv jealousy and cruelty 
I shall go away, for you are an angel, and I am not fit to be near jou, but let 
me take jour forgiveness with me Once you called me'sister’ and asked me 
to love you Oh, call me by that endearing n'mie again, and let me love you I ' 
Sumty begged her to nse, and th^ standing beside her, said, 
afiectionately 

“I always thought of jou with love, and >ou are still my jounger sister 
Do not talk of gomg avvaj, for I have not corne to live here This Palace life 
would not suit me, now Stay, dear Suruchi, and make our husband bappj ” 
But at these words, Uthanpad came between the Queens and, looking at 
Sumty, said, in a loud, angrv voice 

"Make me happy I Ido not wish to see Suruchi agaiu " 

The harshness of his tone thnlled the court Sumty had never heard bira 
speak in anger, and his wTath made her treinble, while Suruchi sank on her 
knees before him, in awful fear and speechless with gnef Suruchi’s son clung 
to his mother, sharing, though not understanding, her trouble 
But now Dhruba knelt down and said, gcutlj 

"Maharaj, kind father, do not be vexed Suruchi «ia is my best fnend 
And she proved to jou the unselfishness of nij mother s love We can all live 
happily, now ” 

The earnest request, the reverence of his manner and the silvery music of 
his voice calmed the angrj King He drew the boy nearer to him, and listened 
quietly, while Sumty spoke 

"Mj lord," she began, "I came here for Dhruba’s sake," and she related 
the storj of his seeking and finding Hait, arid wbj he came to see Mabaram 
Suruchi, concluding with, "Now, mj lord and husband, give me leave to return 
to the iopoban ” 

“Never* never shall I let jou go again !” said Uthanpad, holding her 
tightly by her arm, as if be feared she would run away 
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“Oil, my lord,” sHe pleaded, “I could not, now, be happy in a court Let 
me return to the peaceful hermitage *’ 

“If you go, I shall go \iitb you,” said XJthanpad "There shall be no 
more cruel separations for you and me ” 

“Oh, father,” cried Dhruba, his joyful eyes still more full of happiness, 
“how delightful it will be, to have you m the topoban, with mother and me ” 
The King startled Remembrance of his Lingly duty came back to him 
“No, no, my son, ” he said, “you cannot retuni to the forest The throne 
IS yours I must place you upon it, before I go ’ 

“Father, Maharaj, answered Dhruba “pray, crown my little brother, 
Uthanpad I Io\e the hermit hfe Rfy happiest home is in my mother s lap,” 
and his face paled at the thought of kingship and its responsibilities 

But, when the younger pnnce heard his brother s words, he left his 
weeping mother s side and, running to Dhruba, flung his arms around him, 
crying 

“Dado, I do not want to be RIaharajah while you are here, but I shall serve 
you as a servant Do not hsten to him, my King father, crown him ” 

Cnes of admiration filled the durbar Were e\ er princes like these ' 
The Maharajah waited till the burst of rapture was ended Then he took his 
elder son’s hand, and said 

“Dhruba, you are my first bom and heir We know each other as father 
and son, to day, and the first and last request I make is for you to rule the 
kingdom, and leave me free to retire to the hermitage with your mother, and 
spend the evening of my life m penance and prayer ” 

Dhruba’s eyes filled with tears, but he ansuered “A son’s duty is to 
” 

In the few weeks they spent together, during the preparations for 
Dhruba’s coronation, Suruchi could not do enough to show her deep repentance 
Uthanpad forgave her, but she saw that she had ceased to hold any part in his 
life When the royal pair were departing for the topoban, Sunity begged 
Suruchi to be a mother to her precious Dhruba, and Suruchi humbly promised 



All her pnde had fallen from her, and, though Dhmba had proclaimed that 
she was to remain in the Palace as Queen Mother, her humility and dejection 
were profound 

When the moment of farewell came, Sunity took Dhmba in her arras, and 
strained him again and again to ho- heart, and Dhmba hid his face in her neck, 
and whispered 

“Mother, best of mothers, 2 am so happ} I have found God and known 
mj father, and it is all because of you and your prajers Bless me, mother, 
that I maj be a good man, and do my dut3 in the world I shall e\er be known 
as ‘Sunitj naMdan', (Sunitj ’s son) God is with jou, mj sweet little mother 
He will care for jou You ha\e suffered much, but will be happj, now ” 
Great tears rolled down his cheeks Sumt> kissed his Io\ ed face 
“M3 precious son,” she said, and her loice was tender and loving, and 
comforted Dbruba, in this pam of parting, “God is sending you to do His work 
on the throne of Uthanpad He will guide and keep 30U ” 

Then Sumty turned away, and went wnth Uthanpad to the topoban He 
had given up throne and State, and now separated himself from the world, to 
spend his last days in prayer and preparation for the next life He earned 
only one treasure with him to the hermitage, the priceless pearl necklace 
Clasping It round Sumt3 's neck, when they reached the hut, he said to her 

“Dear vnfe, only a saint can vrear these pearls I gathered them up, when 
Sumchi broke the string, and bad them re strung and kept them for 30U, m 
the hope of finding 30U some da3 , and now tUe3 are yours again, for 30U ate 
not onl3 a saint 5 ourself, but the mother of a saintly son You are m\ heav enly 
guide, m3 angel, my life’s star “ 

Together, Uthanpad and Sumty lived happ3 lues, m the hermitage, for 
many years 

Dhmba reigned on earth for a long time, and, when his term of mortal 
life was ended, God created a new heaven and enthroned him there, saying 
“This Heaven shall shine for ever, and who seeks the true path, and looks 
at this star, shall be graded b3 its shining “ 
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And this new Heaven is called, by Hindus, Dhruha loka or Dhruba tara 
and the Western world knows it as the Pole Star, and it will keep shining till 
Time IS no more 



SAKONTALA 


In the days of the remote past, when the Kings of Chandra-Vansa (Lunar 
Race) reigned at Prayag (modem Allahabad), a sage, named Bishwamitra, Ihed 
the life of a hermit in the forest of the district now known as Bijnor, in the 
United Pro\ances 

So great were his austerities, that all men feared him and even the devas 
became alarmed lest, by his fasts and vigils, he should wTCst a favour from 
Heaven, become a god and, by the power of his sanctity, destroy the beautiful 
earth From their thrones of bliss, they often observed him at his devotions. 
Frequently, for days together, no food or water passed his lips and, w-hatever 
the season or weather, he sat in the open air, on a rock, and prayed, and prayed 
and praj’ed. 

“We must do something,” said the devas, “or this inooni will obtain poner 
to destroj' the creation Somehow or other, his tapa (prayers) must be stopped, 
aud he must be made to see life with more human eyes.” 

They decided to go to Menaka, the most beautiful of all the celestial fairies, 
and, when they met her, they implored her to grant their wish and descend to 
the earth and tempt Bishwamitra. Poor Menaka shrank from the task, but the 
devas assured her that no harm would befall her, and said : 

“All we want you to do is to show Bishwamitra the beauty of mortal love. 
It is the real link between man and God, and no human life is perfect without 
the knowledge that comes from love and suffering for the loved ones. Go, 
Menaka, and you shall be blessed as no fairy' has ever before been, and your 
child shall give to the world a son of the royal race of the Moon, whose name 
shall never cease.” 

Menaka sorrowfully descended to the earth, and found Bishwamitra upon 
his praj'er-wom rock, and she waited quietly for him, beside the river. For 
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hours, the ti20om’s eyes remained dosed and Ws limbs and body motionless, as 
he meditated on God and strove to see the Beatific Vision. But, ever and again, 
his soul w as beaten back to earth, till it seemed to him that something was wanting 
to his experience, to make him one with the Supreme Intelligence. 

"When heaven fails, earth helps," he said to himself and opened his eyes, 
to gather fresh inspiration from the moonlit world, and he saw a beauteous vision 
resting on the grass, by the ri\’er. 

"Has the river-goddess come out to enjoy the spell of night?" he asked 
himself. But something ethereal enveloped the recumbent form and drew his 
eyes to it once again, and he wondered, “Who can it be, so beautiful, so 
spiritual?" Then, curiosity laid her wand upon him and he rose from his 
prayer-rock, stole to the river, and stood and watched the fairy»maidcn. 

Menaka’s quiiering eyelids told the nwom that she was not a rision, hut 
a living soul. The wind stirred her gossamer draperies, revealing the fairness of 
berlimbsandallher witchinggrace. Her soul fainted within her, and she dared 
not open her eyes. Would he annihilate her with the gleam of his joy-sealed 
eyes ’ As these thoughts flitted through her mind, she trembled and her bosom 
heaied. Something throbbed within the tnoom's heart and made him wish 
to see her eyes. He drew a step nearer, and asked t "\Vho are you ?" 

Menaka did not know how to answer, and kept her eyes veiled and gazed 
upon the further bank. "Who are you?" again asked Bishwamitra, and the 
cadence of his voice attracted her attention. It held an emptiness a harshness, 
bom of the narrow judgments of Ills life. Rising, she fluttered to his side, and 
said alluringly, “Oh, Moontbar, Revered Sir, 1 am alone," and cast herself, in 
breathless, palpitating homage, at his feet. 

rSe music or'der i oice sfnicJc deep on BisdwamiVra 's aritf flearf. ft seemeef 
in keeping, with the radiant form, the wondrous grace, that knelt before him, 
on the velvet grass. "Alonel" — the pathos of that cry awakened his earthly 
soul. A newer view of life was in his ken. • 

He bent to her and whispered, soft and low ; "Fair one,' you must not be 
alone. Pray, come with me. My humble cot shall shelter you." * 



Menaka said : “I thank you, Revered Sir. 1 am grateful for your kind 
offer, for in this forest I have no shelter, and I accept vour hospitality.” She 
rose and followed him along the river bank, ov’er the wind-swept grass, and 
through a forest glade and, as they went, fierce tigers met them on the w’ay. 
But Bishwamitra spoke to them, and the lords of the primitive jungles bowed 
their heads in homage and slunk away. Then Menaka knew that the sage had 
wonderful power, by which even the wild beasts became harmless, and she 
trembled once again. When they reached the hut and Bishwamitra signed to 
her to go in, she hastily obeyed, and shut the door. And Bishwamitra spent 
the night without, but his soul was ravished and he did not sleep at all. 

When the morning came, he called to her to come and break her fast. 
Then Menaka opened the door, and stepped into the sunlight, and he saw her 
vrondrous eyes, and longed to be the sun, to kiss her cheeks and play among 
the raven masses of her hair. 

"Fair maid," he said, and the new depth and timbre of bis voice arrested 
her, and she turned to him and listened attentively. "You said you are 
alone. Stay here, and be my own. I love you." 

They spent a happy time together, and then, one morning, as Bishwa* 
mitra strolled along the river bank, Menaka came to him, with a new’>born 
babe within her arms, and, uncovering the lovely, tiny face, she said : 

"Revered Sir, this is your child. What shall I do with her?" 

Then Bishwamitra hid his eyes, and cried in horror : 

"What have I done? Am I a father? Where are iny vows of life-long 
celebacy? My tapa, of long years, all are ruined, and I, W'ho tried to get a 
higher seat than all the devas, stand here an ordinary human being, the 
height of my pride all gone. — Away ! away I do as thou wiliest, with the child 
and thyself. I shall bury myself in the thick forest, where none can find me, 
and cleanse my soul by penance and prayer," and he left her. 

Menaka wandered in ftie jungle, vvifu fhe clnid, and moaned ; '■'•'Wtiat 
shall I do with this poor babe? I cannot take her back to Heaven with me. 
■ I must leave her, here . If she is saved, and grows to womanhood, we yet 
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may meet again.” Then, tenderly kissing the child, she placed her under a 
tree, saying in farewell: “My love will protect you, my babe.” And, 
springing upwards, she floated through the air and returned to Hea%en. 

The babe lay at the foot of the tree, and her piteous crying touched the 
hearts of a pair of safeunlas. The sahunta was a great bird that existed in those 
long-ago ages. ^Vhcn these birfs saw the deserted babe, they carried her to 
their nest, and suckled and cherished her. Aud Menaka’s babe throve under 
the care of the sakuntas, until, one day, a holy man, knoivn as Kanva titoont, 
saw her playing with the birds. 

He approached closer to see this strange sight, and, as he came near the 
safeimtos moved away from the human child, and Kanva understood that they 
resigned the babe to him. So he carried her to his sister, Goutami, who lived 
with him in his ashram, and they adopted the child, and called her Sakuntala, 
after the birds. 

Kanva and Goutami brought her up with loving care, and shielded her 
from all knowledge of the world, and she grew to maidenhood in the oshram, 
as a lotus grows to loveliness in a peaceful lake. Priyambada and Anushua, 
the daughters of two hermits who were chclas (disciples) of Kanva were 

her constant companions, and, hand in hand, they spent the golden days of 
youth in the virgin forest which surrounded the cshrarn. 

All in the hermitage loved Sakuntala. Her beauty had the impress of 
purity upon it, and made them think of the Paris of the immortal world. But 
the maiden grew up innocently unconscious of her beauty, and spent her days 
in the duties of a simple sylvan life. In the morning she gathered flowers 
from her garden, for the worship of God, then fed her pets and friends, the 
sad birds of fie farest. She exiled the geatlc deer her childcea, the 
baby-elephants her brothers and sisters, and the many birds her grand- 
children. She gave a name to each, and all knew her voice and came when she 
called, and understood what she said. In the afternoon, she tended her garden, 
watering the plants, and gathering dioicest flowers, and making them into 
garlands for the evening puja. And ever, as she worked and plaj^ed, her heart 



weaved the song of divine love into the web of her life. 

So, time passed on, and Sakuntala, Priyambada and Anushua were grown 
maidens, and they sat in the forest one afternoon, making garlands of flowers. 
A beetle buazed around Sakuntala and disturbed her so that she cried . “Oh, 
drive away this bhramarV’ (beetle.) 

One of her friends said laughingly ; “Just think of the great Maharajah 
Dushmanta. He is the only one who can rescue us from our enemies.” 

“Don’t tease!’’ responded Sakuntala. 

“It is not teasing,” replied her friend. “The Maharajah frees the deer 
from the fierce tigers. He is a true knight, and helps all who seek his aid. 
Why should he not rescue you from this giant beetle?” 

Dushmanta Maharajah sat on the Lunar throne at Hastinagar, and he was 
a mighty hunter and often roamed the jungle, to exercise his skill in shooting. 
He was out hunting that afternoon, and had followed a deer. He left his 
escort, and found the deer entering the ashram. Walking to the garden, he 
heard his name spoken, and parted the branches, to see who called. It was in 
the spring, and the topoban looked its best. Flowers of various colours 
bloomed on the banks of the crystal river, which ran swiftly through the garden. 
The trees lifted up their new leaves to the skies. All nature was rejoicing in 
the bright afternoon sun. 

Dushmanta’s reflections had been “.Truly, this is a happy world. Peaceful 
and happy is this ashram. No sorrows or troubles can enter here, no shadows 
depress,” but, when he parted the bushes, and saw Sakuntala, he said to 
himself : “Such beauty comes only from the Kingdom of Beauty 1” 

He approached the maidens, and Sakuntala’s eyes and his met, and the 
ardent admiration of the stranger’s gaze made the maiden blush and drop her 
long-lashed eyelids. 

Dushmanta spoke ; “I heard my name, and hence I came, and shall be 
happy \ can 

“Who are you?” asked Priyambada. 

“Why, you mentioned my name 1” answered the knight in surprise. “I am 
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Duslinianta Maharaj.” 

Priyambada and Anusbua noticed that his eloquent eyes were absorbed in 
Sakuntala’s beauty, and that she sal with down-cast eyes and blushing cheeks, 
so now they turned to her, and said, mischiev'ously ; “Why don’t 3’ou tel! 
him?’’ 

Sakuntala raised her head, and said indignanth* * “How can vou be so 
unkind?’’ 

The handsome knight entreated to be told what had \exed the lo\ely 
maiden, and her friends told him how a giant beetle had hummed and buzzed 
and flown round Sakuntala. 

“Where is the offending insect, that I may slay him’’’ cried the knight, 
and the three girls laughed merrily. 

Then the Maharajah seated himself beside them, on the lehety grass, and 
helped them with their garlands, but Priyambada and Anushua saw that be 
picked out all the choicest flowers for Sakuntala, and that all his prettiest 
speeches were for Sakuntala, and that his eyes uere fixed on Sakuntala, so, 
presently they rose and left the pair together. 

The golden sun was sinking, and his rosy rays were tinting all the world 
with evening glory, but Dushraanta thought that the lo\*elie''l feature of nature 
there was this sweet woodland maid. 

Then he spoke to her of lore, and asked her to be his, rowing that she 
would make him the happiest man on earth, and she should be his Queen, his 
only one, the dream, and guiding star of all his days. 

Sakuntala answered shyly, “My father is away. When he returns, you 
may ask him.’’ But her sweet eyes looked into his, and told Dushmanta all he 
longed to know. 

They went into the cottage, and Goutami welcomed the king, and he 
accepted their hospitality, and stayed beneath their humble roof. Dushmanta 
co\ild not tear himself away from Sakuntala 's loveliness, and lingered jn the 
ashram many days, awaiting her father. 

But Kanva mconi did not return, and the Maharajah durst not tarry 


longer, because Ins kingdom needed him, so he pleaded with the hermits his 
love for Sakuntala, and hers for him At last the hermits and Goutanii 
consented, and Dushmanta mamed Sakuntala by Gandharva rites 

It was evening, and Chandra, the Moon, floated majestically in the sky, 
and, under his silver brilliance, lovelier grew the forest world, but loveliest 
of all was the fair maiden, Sakuntala wrho pledged herself to Dushmanta, 
kinghest King, and bravest knight 

A bed of flowers was made, and the cottage was adorned with the perfumed 
blossoms of the ashravi, and the queen of flowers was Sakuntala Dushmanta 
drew her to his heart and said “Thou art mine, my dearest, come, let us 
talk of lov e ” 

The moon smiled in the skj, the flowers bloomed, and the happy 
husband's heart was filled with joy, as he gaaed at his bnde, and said “We 
know that love alone has brought us together, and that the world is made of 
love, and we shall ever live together in love ’ 

Dushmanta spent a few days with his bnde, and they were very happy 
Then he spoke of returning to his kingdom, Hastinagar, to his duties as a king 
Sakimtala’s face grew sad and pale, as she asked “Why must you go? Why 
must we part’” and her great black eyes we^e full of tears, and her pretty 
lips quivered 

Dushmanta caught her to bis heart, and said 

“Mj queen beloved, I leave mj heart behind You are my life, my 
jov , mj second soul, but Duty calls I am a King, and state and people claim 
my care As soon as I amve at my capital, I shall send an escort to bnng 
jou home tome, my love But you are so happy here, ” he added, with a smile 
“that I fear you will forget me, and not care to come *’ 

Sakuntala turned to him, in trembling gnef, and answered 

“No, no, my King, my lord I Oh, my heart shnnks from this parting, 
\ -a-m Veil 1005 ViwwiA'a dwa.^.kA.'W, twi gteal kvo^- 

dom, and I fear that, among the cares and distractions of your high estate, you 
will forget me ” 
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Dushmanta drew her closer to his heart, and said reproachfully : 

“My little wife, am I not here, away from State and Capital because of 
you? I long to see you on my throne, and my people will be proud of you, 
their Queen.” 

Then he told her of all the dazzling grandeur which would gild her life, 
and of the rich silks, and pearls and gold and gems, which should frame her 
fairness. 

But Sakuntala answered sadly : “These matter not, mj* lord. I want 
only you and all your lo\e.” And she hid her face upon his breast and wept, 
and her tears fell upon his hand, and her beautiful form trembled in his arms. 

The King said • “Oh, my naughty little wife, you make our parting too 
sad ! How shall I go and leave you thus?” 

Sakuntala looked into his eyes and said mournfully . “I De\er wept 
before. There are no partings in our peaceful ashram.” 

Dushmanta laughed tenderly, and kissed auay her tears, and said con> 
solingly : “My loved one, our son shall be the Ruler, when you and 1 are old 
and we shall return to this topoban and spend the evening of our lives together, 
in happiness and prayer. Now, my wife, my Queen, lake this ring.” 

He placed on Sakuntala’s left hand a ring which bore his name, set in 
gems, and said : 

“My bride, I place this on your finger. Fear not, do not be sad. As soon 
as you have finished reading the letters of this ring, reading one letter a day, 
my messengers will be waiting at the door, to escort you to my kingdom, which 
will be proud to welcome you as their Queen.” 

Sakuntala answered softly : “My heart breaks at saying goodbye. I can 
only beg of you^ my King^ my lord^ not to forget me.” And he kissed her^ 
again, and left her, with the promise of the escort to fetch her to him. 

Sei-eral days later, Kanva vtooni returned from his pilgrimage, and the 
hermit and his sister, Goutarai, told him how the Maharajah Dushmanta had 
come and spent some time amongst them, and had married Sakuntala by 
Gandharva rites. And Kanva rejoiced, and said : 


"Fnends and sister dear, 5 ou could ha\e found no better suitor Sakuntala 
IS mj adopted child, and has bloomed to uomanhood in this poor ashram but 
her character is pure and beautiful As the shining of a star, at dawn, tells 
the earth the mom is mgh, eien so a woman’s truth and punt> dispel all 
darkness from a man’s life, and speak to him of bnghter, happier things 
Sakuiitila’s nrtue is not destined to be hidden in a hermit s hut Our country 
will be ennched by her life ’ And all watted in happ3 anticipation of the escort 
One afternoon, Sakuntala was seated on the \erandah of Goutami’s hut, 
gazing at the nng on her finger, and thinking of her husband, when a mendicant 
hermit came and begged for food So absorbed in thought was Sakuntala, 
that she did not hear him, though he asked several times 

The hungrj moont lost his temper, and shouted in a rage 
“Dare jou ignore me, in this heartless style ? May the one of whom you 
are thinking forget you!’’ 

Then he strode angnly auav, but, before he reached the garden gate, 
Pnjambada and Anushua intercepted him and fell at his feet, implonng 
“Oh, Moomftar, kind Sir, pardon her, for she is thinking of one who is 
dearer to her than life itself 

Durbasa, the moam, replied testily “I cannot pardon her, because she 
took no notice of me, a hungry , thirsty pilgnm Where is her chanty ? ’ 

“Kind Sir, good Sir,” the girls entreated, “we shall atone, come wtli 
us,’’ and they led him to a shady seat and ga\e him a cooling dnnk and a 
sumptuous meal, and fanned him, and wailed on him with devotion When all 
Ins bodily wants had been supplied, they again implored 

“Reiercd Sir, great Moonthar, pray, pray, forgue our fnend ’ 

Durbasa was now appeased, but spoken words can never be recalled He 
thought awhile, then found a way to mitigate his curse, and said 

“The one she thinks of will remember her, if she has a souvenir ’’ 
“Pnyambada and Anushua were comforted by these words, for they knew 
that the nng on Sakunlala’s finger was Dushmanta’s parting gift 

Time passed on, but no escort came from Hastinagar, and Sakuntala 
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Dushmanta drew her closer to his heart, aud said reproachfully : 

"My little wife, am I not here, away from State and Capital Because 
you ? I long to see you on my throne, aud my people will be proud of yc 
their Queen.” 

Then he told her of all the dazzling grandeur which would gild her lil 
and of the rich silks, and pearls and gold and gems, which should frame I 
fairness. 

But Sakuntala answered sadly : "These matter not, my lord I wa 
only you and all your love ” And she hid her face upon his breast and we] 
and her tears fell upon his hand, and her beautiful form trembled in his arms 

The King said "Ob, my naughty little wife, you make our parting 1 
sad! How shall I go and Iea\e you thus?” 

Sakuntala looked into his eyes and said mournfully "I never w< 
before. There are no partings m our peaceful ashram/^ 

Dushmanta laughed tenderly, and kissed away her tears, and said cc 
sohngly “My loved one, our son shall be the Ruler, when you and I are « 
and we shall return to this topoban and spend the evening of our lives togeth' 
in happiness and prayer. Now, my wife, my Queen, take this ring.” 

He placed on Sakuntala's left hand a nng which bore bis name, set 
gems, and said : 

"My bnde, I place this on your finger. Fear not, do not be sad. As sc 
as you have finished reading the letters of this ring, reading one letter a di 
my messengers will be waiting at the door, to escort you to my kingdom, whi 
will be proud to welcome you as their Queen.” 

Sakuntala answered softly : "My heart breaks at saying goodbye. I c 
only .nf yriu, spj ' .me. ’ ’ .4jxd ie i 

again, and left her, with the promise of the escort to fetch her to him. 

Several days later, Kaava 7noom returned from his pilgrimage, and t 
hermit and his sister, Goutami, told him how the Maharajah Dushmanta h 
come and spent some time amongst them, and bad married Sakuntala 
Gandharva rites. 'And Kanva rqcnced, and said ; 



"Friends and sister dear, you could have found no better suitor. Sakuntala 
is ray adopted child, and has bloomed to womanhood in this poor ashram, but 
her character is pure and beautiful. As the shining of a star, at dawn, tells 
the earth the mom is nigh, even so a woman’s truth and purity dispel all 
darkness from a man’s life, and speak to him of brighter, happier things. 
Sakuutala’s virtue is not destined to be hidden m a hermit's hut. Our country 
will be enriched by her life. ” And all waited in happy anticipation of the escort. 

One afternoon, Sakuntala was seated on the verandah of Goutami's hut, 
gazing at the ring on her finger, and thinking of her husband, when a mendicant 
hermit came and begged for food. So absorbed in thought was Sakuntala, 
that she did not hear him, though he asked several times. 

The hungry mooni lost his temper, and shouted in a rage ; 

"Dare you ignore me, in this heartless style ? May the one of whom you 
are thinking forget you I" 

Then he strode angrily away, but, before he reached the garden gate, 
Priyambada and Anushua intercepted him and fell at his feet, imploring : 

"Oh, Moofubar, kind Sir, pardon her, for she is thinking of one uho is 
dearer to her than life itself (" 

Durbasa, the mooni, replied testily : "I cannot pardon her, because she 
took no notice of me, a hungry, thirsty pilgrim. Where is her charity?” 

"Kind Sir, good Sir,” the girls entreated, "ue shall atone; come \nth 
us,” and they led him to a shady seat and gave him a cooling drink and a 
sumptuous meal, and fanned him, and waited on him with devotion. When all 
his bodily wants had been supplied, they again implored : 

"Revered Sir, great Moontbar, pray, pray, forgi\*e our friend.” 

Durbasa was now appeased, but spoken words can never be recalled. He 
thought awhile, then found a way to mitigate his curse, and said ; 

"The one she thinks of will remember her, if she has a souvenir.” 

"Priyambada and Anushua were comforted by these words, for they knew 
that the ring on Sakuntala’s finger was Dushmanta’s parting gift. 

Time passed on, but no escort came from Hastinagar, and Sakuntala 
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began to droop and grow pale. Kanva mooni and Goutami Devi grew anxious 
for their child as the months went 1^, for Sakuntala was expecting her first 
born, and her time of motherhood was drawing near. At length, Kanva 
thought it advisable to wait no longer for the promised embassy, so he said to 
Sakuntala : 

“My child, you are Dashmanla's nufe and Queen I You can go to your 
husband without his call." 

“Father,” Sakuntala replied, “he told me he would send for me. I shall 
await his word." 

Nearer drew the time of her expectancy, and Kanva again spoke : 

“My beloved child, a King’s son and heir should be born in his father’s 
State. I must send you to Hastinagar.’’ 

“No, father, no,” she entreated, “What uould his people think? The 
Maharajah has sent no messengers, no escort, how can I go, and wound his 
royal dignity?" 

The holy sage’s heart was sore for the child of bis adoption. He 
understood her delicate thought for the King, her husband, but he believed that 
cares of State engrossed Dushmanta and that, if Sakuntala could but be 
persuaded to go to the court, all would be well. So be answered : 

"Dear child, if you do not care to go without a suitable entourage, as the 
wife and Queen of Dushmanta, I shall send you as my daughter, a humble 
hermit’s child." 

But Sakuntala’s heart shrank within her, from \enturmg thus unbidden 
into the unknown. All her young life, in the topobaii, had been free from care 
and sorrow, until these past few months, and now how much she suffered. l^Tiat 
weary bA’irs. and of. WhaA. and wrasl 

suspense! Was love like this? And was this love? Those golden days of 
bliss, when he and she were one, had it ever been, or was it all a dream ? Or 
were they real, and this separation and waiting some terrible phantasm of her 
mind, some awful dream, which would later fade away ? And, if all were real 
and true, and love must suffer, then why comes love at all ? 
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faints with dread. Oh, dear friends, Priyambada and Annsliua, will you 
remember me? I shall never forget either of you, but shall ever hold 3’our 
memory in my heart, and love you both.” 

With a great effort, she released herself from their sorrowful embrace, and 
said in a broken voice : "Take care of Goutami Devi and mj' dear father.” 
Then she placed her flower garlands in their hands, and said 

"When evening comes, lay these at the feet of God, for me, and pray for 
me, in the aratt, for, though I shall be far away, in prayer our spirits may ever 
be united.” 

At the gate of the ashram, she fell at Kanva moom’s feet, to sa^’ goodbye, 
but her courage failed her and, instead, she wept and said : 

“Oh, father, don't leave me, don't let me go ! I cannot bear this parting, 
Vou have been so kind a father to me, I love you and my dear aunt so much. 
And oh, I feel so frightened, and so sad I” 

Kanva lifted her up in his arms. His aged eyes were full of tears, and he? 
cry cut his soul in twain. He put his hand on her liead, and said : 

"My child, my poor child, you have lived such a secluded life, no wonder 
you feel fearful. I shall come a little way with you. ” 

So he went with her, and, as they walked along, he tried to cheer her, but 
the cloud which shadowed Sakuntala's heart could not be dispersed, and he 
thought within himself : "This bird of the forest topoban will not be happy 
in a gilded cage. This woodland flower will pine and fade within a city’s walls. 
This gentle deer will start and tremble at the worldly winds of court intrigues 
and whisperings.” 

Aloud, he ever strove to comfort her, but when, for the third time, he tried 
itTdayni'ix.'imll a'inda,‘ih,“.igaiiriinpilfi«dJiiir,Kft*itrilso.'<f**ha7 ile*.nrs';rcie«’.’ 

"Sakuntala, ray child, I must now return. The night draws near, and 
I must go to my evening prayers.” 

Then, to his relief, Sakuntala resigned herself to the inevitable, and, 
kneeling before him, said, calmly and sadly : 

"Father, bless me. I need your blessing more to-day than I ever did. 
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Forgive me, father, if I have e\*er been annndutiful child. May your love and 
pra3’ers ever follow me.” 

jfvanva ans^rered, through a mist of tears ; 

“Oh, dear child, there is nothing to forgive. I never thought a child’s 
affection could be so sweet. I vowed myself a brahviachau (celibate) and mj 
cottage hearth was bare and lonely. God sent you, and life took on another 
shape. My hermit-cot became a home of bliss, the flowers bloomed, and the 
birds sang, because you tended them. You made my home a home indeed, and 
the word ‘father’ fell from your lips like heavenly music. My child, I never 
shall forget you, and my affection and prayers shall follow you all through 
3’our life ” 

“Father," whispered Sakuntala, “I feel so fearful. What will the 
Maharajah's palace be like? Everything there will be so new, so different.” 

“Dear child,” the tnoont said, and faith was in Ins voice, “the One above, 
who orders all our lives, will watch over you. Be kind to the poor, a mother 
to those in service, a daughter to the aged, and to your husband be his all 
Never be vexed, impatient or Jealous Even if there are other wives, remember 
that he is your husband, your devata (God). Be faithful and loj-al to him, even 
in the mearest trifle And, if ever proud thoughts tempt you, remember the 
humble topohan, where all your early years were spent.” . 

Once again, the aged saint took Sakuntala’s hands in his and blessed her 
Once more she touched Kanva’s feet, and said goodbye Then she walked 
forward, with her guides, and the woon\ watched her figure disappear. And 
then he walked along the river bank and told his beads and prayed for her, and 
said to himself : “Is a child’s love so sweet as this ? She is not my own, and 
yet my affection for her is so strong, and I feel as if this parting has taken 
something from my life What must sudi sorrow be for those whose children 
are their very owil?” ’ ' > • 

Kanva mooni could not bear the thought of the ashrom with Sakuntala no 
longer there, so he went on a pilgrimage, and was not seen or heard of by anyone 
for many days. 
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Sakuntala, her aunt, Goutami, and two berniits whom she called uncles, 
journeyed on foot to the capital of Dushmanta. Their progress w’as slow, on 
account of Sakuntala’s health. They bathed in the river, e\ery morning, ate 
their meals by the way-side, and, at night, slept under trees. After a week 
they entered the city of Hastinagar. Sakuntala’s nervous depression was great, 
and she clung to her aunt. 

“My child,” said Goutami Devi, “you are not strong, and the long journey 
has weaned you. We shall rest, and refresh ourselves, before going to the 
durhar.“ 

“Dear aunt, I want no food, no rest,” answered Sakuntala, her bright 
eyes and flushed face showing the feverish anxiety of her mind. “Let us see 
the end of our journey, and go at once to my lord, the King I long to see him, 
for he alone can give me rest and comfort.” 

Goutami looked anxiously into the beloved face of her child. Her heart 
ached for the girl’s suSenng, and she thought it would be better to end the long 
suspense, so she answered, affectionately : 

“Loved daughter, you are right, and, as we are close to the palace gates, 
we shall see the Maharajah at once.” 

Sakuntala trembled so, with fatigue and agitation, that her limbs could 
barely support her, and Goutami was obliged to assist her. When they reached 
the entrance of the durbar, the ushers asked them their business there. The 
elder hermit replied,: 

“We two, wooni and luoonipatm, wish to see the King.” 

The ushers answered : 

“If you seek alms, you may have them, but j’ou cannot approach His 
Majesty. ’ ’ 

“Our business with the Maharajah is urgent,” they pleaded. “We come 
from Kanva moonVs ashram/' 

The ushers consulted together, then replied : 

“We know the Maharajah has great respect for Kanva mooni. We shall 
''^nform. His Majesty that you are here.” . , 



A page earned the message to the throne, and returned to say that the 
Maharajah would see the hermits The little group slowlj approached the 
steps o£ the dais Sakuntala’s long \eil concealed her face and figure, and 
sheltered her from the wondering gaze of the thousands of ej es that were turned 
towards the strangers She felt their piercing stare, and longed for the 
sheltenng arms of her husband, but she told herself that the ordeal would be 
only for a few minutes, and then would come a life time of happiness 

Now they were at the foot of the golden throne, and, after a courteous 
enquiry after Kanva Vio<y>i\‘s health, the Maharajah awaited their request 
The sound of the lo\ ed \*oicd hhd tlmlled Sakuntala, and the kind enquiry after 
their tnocmjbar re assured her anxious guardians The elder hermit said 
simply 

"Sire, we have brought jour wife from the ashram “ 

“My wife 1“ echoed the King, in a tone of genuine surpnse “Whatever 
do jou mean?” 

“Your Majesty,” answered the two hermits, “we have brought jour 
Maharani Sakuntala from her father’s ashram ” 

“My good Sirs,” said the King, “are you trying to jest with me’ I have 
no Maharani, in any ashram ” 

‘ ‘Sire, ’ * answered the elder hermit, and his tone was grav e and reproachful, 
“jour Majesty married our moombar's daughter some months ago, while 
stajmg at the ashram ” 

The King looked at him m amazement and answered 
“Revered Sir, jou labour under some delusion I never stajed at an 
ashram, that I remember, nor marned anj hermit’s daughter ” 

“Your Majesty,” entreated the second hermit, “tins is a sorry jest We 
have brought your Queen that vour son and heir may be bom m your capital 
Give her a husband s welcome, and we shall return happily to the topoban " 
“JJfvV SwisJ” exclaimed the Kjqg. “I cannot follow what >ou mean 
For Kanva mooni, I have a deep reverence, but I never stayed in his ashram, 
nor married his daughter ” 
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Dushinanta’s tone was emphatic, and the hennits drew themsehes up, in 
righteous indignation This denial was a great insult Gontanii Deii turned 
to Sakuntala, and said 

"My child, take the Maharajah’s nng froin off your finger, and show him 
the souvenir that he gave you " 

At her words, the courtiers rose, vnlh great cunosity , to see tlie ring, and 
a thrill of expectancy filled the durbar Sakuntah raised her hand, to draw the 
ring from off her finger, but the nng was gont^l 

For an instant, she stood with both hands raised before her, and swayed 
and trembled, the target of those nianv cunous, scornful eyes Then she drew 
i!cer sitn cS Ikc Hxsd seid /joeii tbe Ktitg, jt qtusciily ^^^taaas rfgure of Komaalv 
dignity, and now, where scorn and curiosity had been, there was admiration 
The curling waves of jet black hair fell round her form m luxuriant profusion, 
and her wonderfully beautiful face was raised towards the King Tears hung 
on the silken eye lashes, but the glorious eyes were opened wide and fixed upon 
his face as if she fain would read hts heart 

Not the faintest gleam of recognition lighted the face of Dushmanta, who 
leaned forward on his throne, and looked wondtnngly at her beauty 

"My King, my lord,” Sakuntala cned, and all her soul was m her voice, 
"is this the welcome you promised me? Is u kingly to deny your plighted 
word’ Is pure love despised m your kingdom? My husband, I gave myself 
to you, heart and soul Is there no mercy in your heart? You are a King, 
and have everything the world can give, I am but a poor hermit’s daughter ” 
But her words made no impression on Dushmanta He answered coldly 
"Madam, who are you? I know you not ” 

"Oh, my lord, my husband, do you deny me thus, to try me? Why make 
me suffer so? I want no kingdom, no position, no jewels I want you, and 
you alone Is a man’s heart like iron ? Do jou forget and disown me ? Ye 
gods in heaven, if I have been a true wife to this Maharajah, may he soon 
remember the past and be sorry for his denial of to day ” 

Her piercing accents filled the court, hut the effort, and the King’s 


persistent non recognition, were more than she could bear and she fell swooning 
to the floor A loud, rumbling noise was heard, and the palace shook and 
rocked with an earthquake The crown fell off Dushmanta’s head, and crashed 
to the floor, its precious gems splintering into fragments Fear and constema 
tion filled every heart, and the courtiers said to each other "The gods are 
surely angry with our King ’* 

Goutami Deii, weeping pitifnllj, knelt beside Saknntala’s prostrate form, 
while the two hermits broke into bitter reproaches, and addressed themselves 
indignantly to the Maharajah 

"You have insulted our inoont deb Kanva, by denying jour marriage with 
his daughter Your repentance for this falsehood will be so great that j on \\ ill 
forsake your throne and become a hermit Do not forget our words ” 

Dushmanta had listened m silence to the hermit’s upbraidings No 
remembrance of Sakuntala came to him, but his heart u as stirred by her beauty 
and the earnestness of hen ojce, and the thought flashed into his mind “Whj 
cannot I claim her, as she claims me, for she looks bom to be a queen ’’ And 
then a second thought came "But no, they spoke of an expected heir Some 
one has deserted her Would that I could a\enge her " 

Goutami Den and the t«o hermits helped Sakuntala out of the pahcc, and 
started to return with her to the ashram But they had not gone far from the 
citj when they were obliged to halt, for the shock and horror of the Maharajah’s 
repudiation had completely un ner\ed Sakuntala, and her condition was pitiable 
The little party bivouacked under a big tree, and Goutami prepared some food 
Sakuntala felt neither hunger nor thirst, a great weanness possessed her, and, 
but for the unborn babe, she w ould have died of gnef She accepted some fruit, 
and struggled to eat it Goutami Deva watched her, wath a sinking heart, and 
her anxietj for her loved child increased when Sakuntala, presentlj, said 
‘ ‘You three must go back to the topobon “ 

Goutami forced a smile, and answered 
"And jou are coming with us, dear child ” 

‘Oh, no, Dc^i, I can never show my face there again I was alwajs 
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known as ‘kappj Sakuntala’, in the asfer<iHi, and I am not happy non , so I cannot 
return there ” Then a terrible \\a\e of gnef and shame broke upon her heart 
and, throwing herself into Goutami*s arms, she cned m awful anguish “Oh, 
aunt, dear aunt, nhat will e^er^one say, nhen they hear that I am deserted by 
my husband’ \Vh5 did he reject me’ Oh, my babe, mj unborn babe, are 
you neier to know a father’s lo\e?“ 

Goutami had no words to comfort her She could but hold her in her 
arms, and weep \nth her 

'"Dcvi/" sobbed Sakuntala “is lo\e always scorned like this in kingdoms ’’’ 
“No, child, no,” answered Goutami, through her tears, “some cruel fancy 
obsesses the King Try not to think of your sorrow Live for your child ” 
All their persuasions could not induce Sakuntala to accompany her aunt 
and the hermits back to the ashram Goutami and the others wondered what 
had become of the nng, and questioned each other how it could have slipped 
off Sakuutala’s finger, for she cned, saynng “It never left my finger after 
he placed it there, as a souvenir I am forsaken by my husband Sakuntala 
shall never be seen as a deserted wife, in the ashratn “ 

Her fatigue and gnef were so extreme that they knew not what to do, so 
they deaded to spend the mgbt where they were, and see w-hat the moming 
would bnng forth They were on the outskirts of the forest, and a storm was 
threatening, so they contnxed a shelter with branches and grass, and Goutami 
and the hermits soon slept, for they were tired and oier wrought 

Sakuntala sat watching the black clouds and vnnd flashes of lightning 
The gloomy night seemed a reflection of her own saddened soul, and she could 
neither sleep nor rest She left the sheltenng tree, and began to pace backwards 
and forwards, now here, now there The feeble life, pulsing witbin her, 
struck new chords in her heart, and her thoughts wandered to her own mother, 
whom she had never seen or known A passionate longing to feel her mother’s 
arms about her, and to rest her fevered head upon her breast, possessed her, 
and, in a frenzied paroxysm of gnef, she cned aloud 

“Mother, mother, hear me, come to me • Doyouloveme’ Ihavenever 



called you 'mother', never known your love, but now mj heart yearns for you 
Mv heart is breaking, my body aches, my life struggles u ithin me Mother, 
where are you, and where is your love’ Ojme to me, hold me in yrour arms 
Come, mother, cornel” 

Sakuntala’s piercing cries awakened Goutaini, and the hermits began to 
search for her, but just then the storm burst, and all their efforts were in vain, 
for, in the dvrkness and deluge which followed, they lost all trace of Sakuntala 
Late, nest day, they sadly and sorrowfully gave up their hopeless quest, and 
turned their steps back to the ashratn 

Maharajah Dushmanta could not forget the beautiful face of her whom the 
liennits had declared to be his wife, and, although he could not understand their 
accusation, he felt that he, as a knight, had been guiltv of disrespect to a devt, 
in allowing the little party to go away unaided Who could the man be, who 
had mamed such a jouug and lovely maiden ’ Virtue shone from her lummous 
black eyes, which had been raised so appealingly to his Again and again, the 
thrilling accents of her voice rang m his ears “I gave you my love, and all 
I had ’ ’ ’ Whatev er did it mean ? Who could be the one w ho had impersonated 
him, and used his name ? Would that he had not let them go from his court I 
Such were often Dushmanta's reflections when the voice and eves of Sakuntala 
haunted him All his chivalrous soul rose up vnthin him in horror, for her 
sorrow , and he could not dnv e her beauteous face and form from hjs mind 

One afternoon, not long after his rejection of Sakuntala, two fishermen were 
found w ith a ring that bore the Maharajah's name in precious stones It was 
concluded that they were robbers in disguise, who hvd stolen the jewel, so they 
were arrested and taken to the capital The court -officers recognised the ring 
IS one the King had always worn, and they earned it to their lord, m durbnr 

Dushmanta carelessly took the jewel in his hand and looked at it Durbasa’s 
curse was lifted, and memoiy given back to him » "SaLunlala, oh, Sakuntala I” 
burst from his lips, in tones of anguished woe The royal ciy resounded 
through the ditrbar, and the courtiers surged around the throne, to leam what 
ailed their lord With the nng m his hand, and great sobs shaking his manly 
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frame, he told them all the story of how he had seen and lo\ed the daughter of 
Kanva moom, had married her, and meant to bring her to Hastinagar, to be 
his queen 

The fishermen were sent for, and asked where they got the ring, and they 
explained that they had been fishing in the Ganga nver, (Ramganga, its present 
name) and had caught some large fish in their net, and, when they were dividing 
them for sale, they found the nng in one of the fish The King rewarded them, 
and then he cned 

"Where are those hermits? and where is that devt"^ Go, search for her 
She was my Sakuntala, my wife, and I disowned her Send forth courtiers to 
Kan\a jhoohi'j ashratn, and find your Queen " 

The ministers hastened to obey, for their gnef*stricken King strode up 
and down the durbar hall and rent the palace with his lamentations, saying 
"If she IS not found, I shall not rule this kingdom If she is lost, do what 
jou will with the throne and State This line of Chandra Vansa shall end My 
Sakuntala, my bride, my wife, the mother of my child, where are you ’ Oh, 
Time, stand still, and let me find her If she is lost and gone, may Kanva 
imoni curse me Eternity, roll back your portals, and let me end this mortal 
life Fall on me, all ye gods, and annihilate me ’’ 

Terrible were his gnef and remorse The courtiers returned Sakuntala 
had never again been seen or heard of, la Kanva vwmti's lopoban Messengers 
were hurried forth, to search the land, and the King knew neither sleep nor 
-est He craved for Sakuntala, and, in his anguish, he called for painters, 
and at last found one whose soul leaped up and met the King's 

Together they worked, King and painter The word pictures poured from 
the King’s lips, in heart wrung accents, of immortal, suffering love, and the 
artist caught the inspiration, and the canvas grew to life beneath his brush 
Never before had pictures been painted m India, but, under Dushmanti's 
direction, the art of depicting life and beauty sprang into esi'^ence Sakuntala 
lived again, upon the canvas, in the sakunta’*^ f^st, besic '■ brook, 
weaving garlands in the peaceful ashram, pled ‘ to i m simple 

^ / 


Gandharva rite All these were shown, and more, for Dushmanta's one desire 
uas to vindicate Sakuntala to all the world 

Thus, four years passed away, and never came a word of Sakuntala 
Dushmanta left his kingdom and, taking the beloved pictures, retreated to the 
forest and there, in a humble cottage, lived the life of an anchorite, doing 
penance for his denial of Sakuntala, and around him were the pictures of her 
whom he loved so w ell and mourned so truly 

One lovely afternoon, when the forest laj hushed m all the promise and 
hope of early spnng, the hermiUking tended his garden, and, as he dug ard 
del\ ed, two ladies and a little boy passed by, and he heard the name of Sakuntala 
Dushmanta called the faithful fnend, who shared his exile, and said “Go, 
follow them, and question why they speak of Sakuntala ” And he held his heart 
until the man returned and said “The elder lady answered, ‘We spoke to 
the little boy of his mother, who was reared by sakuntas, and hence her name ’ ” 
Then Dushmanta knew that his long lost love was found, and he hurried 
forth, in pursuit of the tno But they had gone some distance and he feared 
he had missed them, when a strange sight met his eyes Withm a glade a child 
gambolled with a tiger cub and, near by, the fierce tiger mother snarled and 
grinned Dushmanta saw that the silken, jet black curls, the laughing e> es, the 
dainty grace, the fair and lovely, childish face were all Sakuntala 's His heart 
stood still There was no doubt that this was his son ! He breathed an inward 
prayer, then called the child “Comehere Iitllebojl” The little lad looked 
up and laughed The tie of blood drew him, and, forsaking his forest friends, 
he ran, with out stretched arms, to Dushmanta The tigress purred to her cub, 
and both disappeared 

Dushmanta held the boy and kissed him, and two ladies came from behind 
i slieltenng tree The King, with bated breath, told bow he Ind found the child 
pbving with the cub, and the fierce mother animal watching The ladies 
laughed,, and answered, unconcerned 

“This little boj fears no animals His mother was reared b> sakuntas 
and, like her, he understand"! all ammab and birds, and talks with them “ 
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“Where is his mother?'' asked the King impatiently 
“She lives in a cottage behind those trees," they answered, pointing out a 
part of the forest unknown to him "Oh, she is a great friend of ours," they 
cried, "and ue love and reverence her, for she is a saint " 

They told him of her perfect life, and how she radiated joy and peace on all 
who knew her Dushmanta s heart thrilled at their words, but he dared not 
reveal himself He had found his Sakuntala, but his humility would not let 
him claim her The pure lilj bloom of her life seemed full and complete and 
in it was no place for him He had rejected and disowned her, and this was his 
retribution 

When the ladies ceased their eulogies he humbly asked if the child might 
sometimes visit him, and the little bey laughed merrily Next day, he came, 
and Dushmanta held him in bis arms and asked 
“How does your mother kiss you?" 

The boy answered “So," and pouted his sweet red lips, and the King 
nressed his, in hungry longing upon the baby mouth nhich Sakuntala^s lips 
had sealed in love Again and again, the child came, and always asked 
“Where did jou get these pictures’ They are all my mother I" 

“Take me to jour mother, will you not ’"said Dushmanta, one day, for his 
heart ached for his wife and he longed to lay his head at her feet and plead for 
mercy 

The boy said, “Yes, I shall, and mother will be pleased to see you 
Come,” and he led his father by his hand to his mother’s cottage, little knowing 
that it was his own father, and that he had given up his throne, and all he had, 
for the mother whom the child spoke of 

Sakuntala had heard of the pictures from her child, and she knew who the 
stranger was, and that it was her love which drew him to her And, when she 
saw him coming towards her home, with their son holding his hand, her heart 
beat gladly, but she made no sign nor sound, and stood quietly there, watching 
him advance 

The little cottage was covered with creepers and all were in bloom, for it 



was summer-time, and the garden was a mass of lo^ejiness Sakuntala stood 
m the verandah, with lowers all round her, and Dushmanta saw her there, so 
lovely, sweet and pure It seemed like that night, so long ago, when she 
placed her hand in his, and they became man and wife, by simple ceremony 
He stood and gazed She was the same, and yet so difierent ' A newer, fuller 
grace was hers The maiden brightness all was gone ' Her face was sad, but 
oh, how chaste and peaceful The luminous eyes were mirrors of punty, the 
gently-heaving breast a haven of peace and rest But he was not worthy of 
her ’ He drove her from him ' “She is a devt now I cannot touch her,” 
he thought 

He had gained the verandah steps, and Sakuntala came forward to meet 
him He fell at her feet, and cned, brokenly “Angel wife, I am not 
worthy of your love! Pity and pardon me!” and his tears bathed her feet 
Sakuntala stooped and raised him from the ground, and the tenderness of 
her voice filled his heart with joy She touched his feet, and said 

“My husband, do not kneel to me, do not touch my feet You are my 
King and lord I gave you myself, and I am yours for ever, but a poor 
hermit's daughter could not be Queen of a kingdom Now I know and 
understand Forgive the words I spoke ” 

She drew him to a rustic seat, and, falling on her knees before him, she 
paid her wifely homage, worshipping him as a god, and murmuring, joyfully 
“My husband, my devatal” 

“My love, my love,” cried Dushmanta, “unsay those words M\ punish 
ment has been almost greater than I could bear Only the faint hope of again 
meeting you kept me alive Even now, I cannot understand how it was I did 
not remember j ou I have suSered bitterly, these last four years You had 
our boy, Sakuntala, but! was alone* Forgive me, my wife, and come with me to 
Hastinagar, and be ray Queen ” 

Bat begged h\v.' her tohveher furesllife^ as a Mpovys 

daughter She said 

“I am ever yours, my husband, and whatever is your wish is my law But 
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I am only a mooni's daughter, and I feel that the grandeur of a palace is not 
meant for me. Let us live in a peaceful topoban/" 

He agreed to this, but pleaded *. 

"Come with me, just for a short time, my wife, to show my subjects how 
much I love you, to vindicate my honour, and afterwards we shall retire to an 
ashram/^ 

She consented, and it seemed to Dushmanta as if the heavens had opened for 
him and he gazed into the heart of happiness. When Sakuntala sat by 
Dushmanta, he lovingly took her left hand in his, and placed the ring on the third 
finger, once more, and said : 

“Sakuntala, my beautiful, patient and good Sakuntala, this ring has tried 
your love and virtue, this nog put me into the depths of suffering, but, 
Sakuntala, this ring has united us again to>day, so take it back. What was 
yours, IS yours again, and will always be yours." 

And Dushmanta told her the story of the nng, and how it had been found. 
Then, they journeyed to Hastinagar, and the people rejoiced to see their King 
again, and, by his side, his lo\ely, saintly Queen and the beautiful little Prince. 

For a few years, Dushmanta reigned again, and Maharani Sakuntala was 
loved by all his subjects. She brought pure aud unselfish love as the most 
priceless jewel to her husband’s court, and she gave generously of her love to 
all his people. 

Enthroned by bis side, she reigned iu Hastinagar by the mystic right of 
lo% e and virtue, the greatest Queen India has ever seen. The sweet refinement 
oi her saintly life, her gentle, kindly words, made themselves felt throughout 
the kingdom. Hastinagar benefited by her sway. The rare flower of the 
topoban, perfected by suffering^ and sorrow, scattered its fragrance all over India, 
and its perfume has spread over the world and will last for all eternity. 

Dushmanta worshipped his wife. “I found ashy, woodland maid," he said, 
“and married her, and she is my angel-wife.” 

When Bharat, their son, was old enough, Dushmanta placed him on the 
throne, and returned to the nshrom, with Sakuntala, to lead a simple life, till 



God called them a^\ay from the earth. 

Bharat became a great King, and reigned as Emperor on the throne of 
Prayag, and all the country was called, after him, Bharal«Varsha (Bharat's 
Land). But Sakuntala’s son is remembered more for his holiness than for his 
greatness, for his piety was remarkable. To this day, there is a place near 
Hardwar, on the Ganges, called Bharat-Ashram, which rs rei-ered because 
Bharat, the King, son of Sakuntala and Dushmanta, retired there, after he had 
said fare\\ell to the world, and there spent manj' >ears in meditation, to meet his 


God and Maker. 
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SAVITRI 

Savitn was a pnncess who lived many hundreds o{ years ago Her name 
has its place la the golden legends of ideals of Hindu nomen Even now, the 
very name fills Hindu hearts with the remembrance of a love which was so 
pure and strong that it conquered the King of Death 

Savitn was the only child of the Maharajah Ashwapati of Abanti He and 
his Queen had been married for many years Though they were happy, a gnef 
of their lives was that they had no son Often Ashnapati besought the gods, 
with tears and prayers, to send him an heir Once, as he prayed thus before 
the God of Fire, the goddess Savitn was seen standing in the heart of the 
flames Knowing what the Maharajah’s prayer was for, she granted him his 
wish, and told him he would have a daughter, who would bnng joy and glory 
to hvs kingdom and to him 

The Maharani of Abanti gave birth to a little daughter, after ten months 
of the bom (sacred fire) She was named Savutn after the goddess The 
little Pnneess grew to be a very lovely maiden, tenderly cherished by her 
parents, and the hope of the people of Abanti ^ ^ 

In those far-ofi days, Indian ladies were not kept in seclusion, and manj 
of them were highly educated and accomplished Savitn would one daj 
succeed her father, so Ashwapati Maharajah supervised her education himself, 
not only that she might hold her own with the most cultured in the land, but 
also that she might learn to administer the kingdom for the welfare and advance 
raent of its subjects It was a pretty sight to see the young Pnneess listening 
seriously to the learned professors and sages who aided la her education 

The Maharam chose several girls, of noble family, to be’ her child's 
constant companions and Princess Savitn’s days were happy, and her life 
flowed on like a gentle stream of joy 



The Pnncess sometimes accompanied her parents, when thej \isited 
topobans or ashrams , farand near In the forest, in those long agoda\s, nttTonis 
and rtshxs lived m community, and the holiness of their lives attracted kings, 
princesses and noble ladies, who came to such hermitages to lead awhile 
a simple life 

Savitn vras enchanted with the peaceful retreat The earnestness of the 
dailj life there, the chanting of the saints, the atmosphere of praj er and peace, 
all enraptured her 

On one occasion, the yonns Princess went with her girl fnends to a topoban 
It was at the foot of the Himalayas The maidens wandered freely in the 
beautiful forest, which surrounded the hermitage, gathering flowers and fruits, 
and making the old trees feel jonng, with their fresh voices and silvery 
laughter The birds twittered with glee to see the merry girls, and the little 
squirrels played hide and seek mth them m the long grass 

One late afternoon, when the sun had finished his day's work, and 
was on the pomt of sajnng goodbye to the topohan, Savntn, tired of wandenng, 
sat alone on the bank of a clear and shallow stream, making jasmine flowers 
into a garland for her evening As she worked, her e>es watched the 

lengthening shadows on the opposite bank Presently, she noticed the figure 
of a man, emerging from the deeper forest As he came further into the sun 
light, she discerned a handsome joDtli, dressed like a hermit, in a gnrooah 
coloured dhoU, and carrying a sheaf of wheat on his shoulder 

The grace and dvgnitj of his beanng struck Savitn's eyes, and she 
continued to observe him as he walked forward to tie path which ran along the 
bank And, as she sat there, unconsaousl> watching him, he became aware 
of her presence and looked towards her The >onng man slowlj stepped down 
the bank, and their ejes met He saw a vision of perfect beautj , and she saw 
the depth of his love 4nd, as e>-cs gared into ejes across the narrow stream 
tbcir scaJs, /fsv?.’ a)} rfemjly to cowf^eie each other, awakened 

The thick forest laj silent around them, as if it held the moment loo preaous 
and sacred for sound Even the wind held its breath, as the two souls spoke 
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to each other in silence. Then Sa\'itri \eiled her ej'es, with their black-fringed 
lids, and the first blushes of love heightened her wondrous charm. When the 
youth sighed a deep breath of happiness, the birds in the forest trilled with 
jov- It seemed as if all nature rejoiced with them. The sun smiled a brighter 
ray. the do\-es cooed and a rippling breeze stirred the forest and stream, scatter- 
ing the fragrance of bael-blossoms. Savitn trembled Uke a lotus in a ndnd- 
swept lake and bent fornard to hide her blushing face, and, as she did so, 
a garland of delicate, snow-white jasmine dropped from her hand, into the 
water, and was bonie across by the gentle breeze. The youth smiled, as he 
watched the floating flowers. They seemed to him a token of love and trust, 
as they came o\er the crystal-clear stream. When they reached his side of the 
brook, leaning downwards he rererently lifted the fragile blossoms from the 
water, and held them, for an instant, to his forehead. Their fragrance and 
purity seemed but a reflection of the stainless soul of her to 'whom be now 
silently \owed his manhood, and he breathed a prayer that he might be worthy 
of her. Then, rising, he clasped his hands, in homage to the lo\e-thrilled, 
trembling girl on the opposite bank, and disappeared along the path, carrying 
away with him Savitri's snow-white flowers. 

The Princess sat on dreaming, and knowing not that she dreamed. 
A little bird perched on her shoulder and peeped Jt the blushing face, and 
flew up to tell the trees that Prince Charming had come, and stolen the maiden’s 
heart. The bulbuls danced gaily from branch to branch, and sang a wonderful 
new song of love. The old peepul tree, under whose shade she had rested, 
to make her garland, whispered to Vishnu of the maiden who dreamed of love. 
Then the gentle breeze roused her, with a fluttering of her silken sari, and 
Saritri finished her garland and went to make her evening ..offering to 
her god. 

A few days later, the Princess and her companions disco%’ered a little hut 
in the topoban, where a blind old roan lived with hiS wife. The royal maideu 
was full of syunpathy for the aged pair. They told her that their son, Satyaban, 
was devoted to them, and worked hard to support them, and was the comfort 



of their lives. While the girls were thus talking, there came Satyaban, with 
some wood from the forest, and Savitri recognized her knight of the stream, 
and he, his lady of the fragrant jasmine flowers. 

Shy and frequent were the glances which Savitri and Satyaban cast at each 
other, and the sharp eyes of the Princess’s companions noticed their bashfulness 
and soon discovered that love had conquered both. And, as they returned to 
their own dwelling, the girls congratulated Savitri on her woodland hero. 

The maidens, who listened to it with great interest, heard from the other 
hermits the history of the late ruler of Abanti. The noble appearance of 
•Satyaban and his parents spoke of their high birth. The girls were much, and 
pleasantly, surprised to learn that the old man was the exiled King of Abani 
and his son, the Crown Prince. Satyaban met several times, before the 
Princess’s return to Abanti, and each meeting increased the attraction they felt 
for each other. ' . 

Now, when the maidens reached home, they told the Maharani about the 
blind and exiled King and his son, and Savitri’s blushes soon showed the mother 
that her child’s future was in peril. So she confided her suspicions to her 
husband, and begged him to hasten the syambaro and to invite Prince Satyaban 
to it. The Maharajah heard his wife with dismay. He bad determined a great 
alliance for Savitri, and his pride rebelled against her choice of a penniless and 
unfotunate King’s son. 

“No, no,” he replied, in answer to the Maharani’s entreaties not to sacrifice 
their daughter for wealth, “Savitri is my heiress. She will, one day, sit on the 
throne of Abanti. Her husband roust be no exiled beggar.” 

The parents now looked anxious and sad, for Savitri worshipped them and 
knew that this marriage would not please them, but her heart was no longer her 
own and she knew that, loving Satyaban as she did, she could never marrj’ 
another. And the Maharajah loied bis daughter so iiell that he dreaded to 
force her obedience, 

A few days later, Narad came on a visit to Abanti. He was an old friend of 
the Maharajah and had known Savitri from her childhood. So Asbwapali 
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this unfortunate Prince, and are widowed so soon, what will become of my 
ancient name and my kingdom? You know that he whom you marrj will be 
to me as a son, and your marriage will give an heir to m> throne Oh, child, 
do not disappoint me Be kind to your parents, sacrifice jour wishes, for the 
good of my people " 

‘Tather,” she cried, and the earnestness of her voice thrilled the two 
listeners, “were it my wishes only, I would gladly yield them all to nnke jou, 
my beloved Sire, and the people of Abanti happy I lov e the exiled Prince w ith 
all my heart and soul Our souls haie met, and in spirit I am his He, and 
he alone, can be the master of my life the lord of nij heart Forgive me, 
loved and kind father, I can marry no other ’* 

The sweet voice ceased, and she bowed her head and veiled her blushing 
face beneath her gold edged sort 

'Moonibor, speak again to my child, ’ begged the Maharajah ‘ Plead 
with her ' I do not wish her to marry one who is doomed to an early death “ 

“Dear Princess,” began the saint allectionateK , but there was a ring of 
reluctance m his voice, for Savitn's fervent avowal of love had touched Ins heart, 
“rememberyourfather'sdecliningyears Remember, 5 ou are his onlj child " 

"Great Risht, revered Sir,” answered the Princess, sinking on her knees 
beiore them and clasping her bands, “Oh, kind King, and best of fathers, bear 
me once more ’ A year’s happiness with Satyaban will be everlasting happiness 
to me A good woman must be true to her love He is mine, soul of my soul, 
sun of my life Please, father, be kind Do not ask me to forget liini Do not 
forbid me to marry him " 

The slender form trembled and swaved, with the strength of her appeal and 
her father sighed heavily 

Narad replied “Child, child, reflect , what is one short 5 ear of happiness 
against a long life of widowhood ?” 

“Ah, DevV* and the Pnnees^s heart was in her voice, “the year may be 
short, but the happiness will be heavenly to me, and its memory will live for 
ever ! And, if it is written for me to be a widow, I shall be one, no matter w horn 



I marrj Great Rtshi,^* and her voice was impelling in its sweetness and 
pleading, “bless me, that I may prove a iirtuous woman Bless me, and console 
my father “ 

Narad was conquered The sweet face, the tearful ejes, the earnest, 
thrilling voice, had touched his heart Turning to the King, he said “My 
fiiend, love like hers is hea\en sent and sacred Let the Pnncess marry 
Satyaban ” Then, blessing the kneeling Savitn, Narad left her and her 
father together 

The Queen heard with joy that Saiitn was to be allowed to follow her own 
choice and soon Abanti was preparing for the marriage of its loved Princess 
The Gjtnts (pnests) and the wise men were consulted bj the high officials and 
relatives, and they fixed the most auspicious of all auspicious hours, 3 o’clock 
in the morning, as the time for the nuphals The marriage was celebrated with 
great splendour, and, at the festival which followed, the nobles and courtiers 
of Abanti were charmed with the gracious personahtj of thePnnce “Surely/’’ 
thej thought “still happier fortune mil be ours, when Princess Savitn sits on 
the throne of her ancestors, with such a noble lord as her consort ’’ 

But these bnght hopes were all dispelled when, the wedding festivnties 
ended Pnnce Sat) aban came to take leav e of bis parents in law, before 
returning to the iopcban 

“No, no,* said the Maharajah of Abanti “You must not think of leav’ing 
us Savitn is my heiress, and I regard >ou as a son All I have will be hers 
and )ours some day, and meantime 30U will live here and be happj *’ 

“Most noble Sir,’’ the Pnnce replied, in affectionate and respectful tones, 
reverently pajing homage to his father in law, “jour generosity does Justice 
to \our kind heart But I, too, have a father He is blind, and I am the onij 
support and comfort of him and my mother in their exile As long as God 
grants me life, I must prove mjself a worth) son ’’ 

Maharajah Ashwapati sadly consented But his heart grew sadder still, 
when Savitn knelt at his feet and asked leave to accompanj her husband The 
Maharajah recognized the greatness of her unselfishness and her love for her 
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husband, and did not attempt to detain her He blessed her tenderly, and said • 

“Go, mv child, I shall not ask jou not to follow your husband, but I wish 
you to choose, and take with you, all you care for which will make your new 
home comfortable “ 

The Prince, with clasped hands, once again did reverence at the King's 
feet, and said 

“Most kind Sir, revered King, forgive tnel Now that Savitri is a poor 
man’s wife, what would she do writh grand presents ? The luxuries of this 
palace would he out of place in my father’s hut, and we live the life of humble 
hermits ’’ 

And Savitn added “All I want to take with me, beloved father, is your 
blessing and your affection.*' 

Ashwapati’s heart was filled with joy and pride to hear it, and he blessed 
them, w-ith tearful eyes 

Savitri bade her mother a loving farewell, and, dressed in a garooah 
coloured snri, with her luxuriant tresses her only ornament, she walked from 
the Palace of Abanti to the to^oban. i 

The radiance of her love-Ht face caught all eyes, and ministers, courtiers 
and nobles bowed low before her as she passed. 

“This is love, pure love,’’ they cried. “She has forsaken all for his sake, 
and her face and eyes are shining with joy, as with a light from heaven Born 
in princely splendour, and surrounded by every luxury, guarded from care, like 
a pearl of price, yet she goes forth bare-footed, and clad in garooah, to live an 
humble life in a topoban.” 

But Savitn passed on, unconscious of everything, save that he whom she 
loved, and who was now her life-companion, walked beside her. At the door 
of the humble hut, the blind King of Abani and his wife waited to vre]came the 
newly-wedded pair. Savitri and Satyaban knelt at their feet and asked for a 
blessing. From the first moment of her arrival, Savitri took her place as the 
daughter of a poor family, and cooked, as if she had never known the splendour 
and luxury of a palace. 
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Everyone in the iopohan loved her. She respected the aged hennils and 
addressed their wives in endearing terms, calling some “aunt” and others 
*'did\” (elder sister). Many a silent act of charity was rendered by her to the 
vreary and feeble around her. The children adored her, and she found time, in 
her busy life, to weave garlands and play games with them. Satyaban worked 
hard to support the little family, and, when he returned to the meagre hut, 
Savdtri was always ready to welcome him with smiles and words of love. 

Thus, some golden months passed by, tiU the dawn of the fatal day on which 
Death would claim the fine, young Prince Savitn hid the knowledge in her 
heart, determined that, if love could conquer the most powerful of all Kings, her 
love should. 

Often, their poverty was so great that the food supplies would be e:shausted 
before more could be procured. On the morning of the dreaded day, Savitn 
heard her mother-in-law tell Satyaban that they had no fruit, -^nd nothing left 
for another meal. 

He answered cheerfully : “There is a load of wood to deliver I shall go' 
into the forest and cut it, and then I shall buy some rice and vegetables,” 

Savitri stayed her work and, coming towards them, asked “May I go 
with you, my husband?” 

He turned to her, his fine eyes alight with pleasure, and Savitri thought 
he looked nobler and more loving than ever. She longed to fall at his feet and 
worship him, and she wished she could fly away with him to some distant world, 
where Death and his cruel clutches were unknown. And, as the young couple 
drank from each other's eyes the bliss of love, the exiled Queen answered for 
her son : 

“Oh, ‘no, Savitri, you cannot go! He may perhaps be late coming home.” 

But Savitri answered : “Mother, we shall get extra wood, and the load 
will be heavy. I can help him cany it, and then he will get back earlier.” 

“IVhy io roaje with me?” asked Satyaban Jovityrly^ “The 

forest is silent and cold, and the way is weary.” 

“I want to be with you, to help you, to brighten your day,” she answered^ 
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She sal quietly, still nursing the beloved bod>, and caring nothing for the 
night which was fast closing in The blackness of the darkening forest soon 
enveloped her, and the air was rent with the cnes of wild beasts seeking t^eir 
prey Their keen scent drew them to her and her precious burden, but she did 
not heed them And the forest animals understood not the strange stillness of 
her of the shimng eyes, and fled from her 

The night wore on, and the forest lay hushed in silence, gnevmg vnth 
Savitn m her beart»brealnng sorrow The leaves wept tears of dew upon her, 
and the wind moaned low, in anguish with her It was a dark night, and, as 
Savitn sat there and wept, a figure came silentlj towards her, and she raised 
her head and saw a gigantic, kingly form Rays of light emanated from the 
wondrous jewelled crown upon his head, and she saw that his nch robes were of 
bnght red, here flaming cnmsou like the tongues of funeral fires, and there 
deepening into velvet black He earned a great golden datrda (stick) in his 
hand, and behind him came a senbe and many slaves 

Savitn gazed at him, but be stood silent some distant from her Then 
she asked “Who are jou, and what do jou want of me’“ 

"Devi,** (saint) he answered, and his voice seemed to tbnll the forest 
The wind wailed among the trees The owls hooted, and other night birds 
cned uneasily **Dcvi, I am Yom, I/>rd of Death, and I come to claim jour 
husband’s body, for he is dead ’’ 

"Yom, great King of Death," said Savitn, and the forest held its breath, 
and the night birds ceased their cnes, to listen to her answer, “will you not be 
kind, and give my husband back to me? You surely would not leave me in 
this dark forest alone, wnthout my husband’" 

The dread King answered m a voice of awful majestj “I must obej the 
great Law 1 Else would I grant jour request " 

But Savitn was not to be denied “O Great King, he is the only one I live 
for, and is attfbe wufidtoTDe:' s,*asely yvyacavwicft. 

be so cruel and relentless " 

The Lord of Death heeded not her tears He drew nearer, and said 
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"Be kind, and allow me to take him. Do not call me cruel, for I am the 
servant of God, and am here only to obey my Master. You would not have me 
disobey the great Law.” 

Then Savitn answered calmly: “No, no, Death, you must obey your 
Master Takehim,takeallthatIha\eintheworld ” And the forest wondered 
at her resignation 

But Yom, King of Terrors, could not approach, and he spoke again : 

"Devt, you are too good, too pure, for Death to touch Will >ou lift your 
husband’s head, and lay it on the ground 

Savitn lifted the beloved head, and laid it on the hard, cold earth The 
wind swept through the trees with a long, ivaihog note, and the rustling leaves 
showered heav'y tears of dew upon the lifeless form of Sat 5 'aban and the bowed 
head of Savitn She was calm and quiet. 

"Take him, 0 Death sheened. "Take him wherever you wish. Take 
Savitri’a love, Savitn’s life, her all ” 

Now Yom drew near, and his followers came quickly forward and wrapped 
the young Pnnee in a winding-sheet, and carried him away. Savitn rose to her 
feet, and, leaving the dew-weeping forest to mourn her love, silently followed. 
Presently, Death heard her soft footsteps behind him and, turning round, he 
discovered that she was coming after him. 

"Devt, why do you follow me?” he asked. 

“How can I stay here?” she said. "You have taken what is more thau 
life to me. If I were to remain in the world, now, my life would he a living 
death. I refuse to be a widow. 1 shall ever follow you.” 

The Lord of Death was perturbed. He could not take the living to the 
realms of those who have vanished from earthly life. He thought he must, 
somehow, persuade her to let him carry away the body of her husband, and he 
enquired if she had any wish that be a>uld gratify. 

"O Kingl" she answered eagerly, "give. back to my father-in-law his 
long-lost sight.” 

Yom joyfully promised that her wish would be granted, then turned and 


resumed his journey with Satyahan's body. After a while, he again beard 
footsteps and, turning round once more, found Savitri still following him. 

‘^Why are you still here?” he asked. '‘I can grant you any wish, except 
that your husband may be given back to you." 

“Oh, King of Death,” replied Savitri, “if you are so kind as that, I wish 
to ask you something more.*' Death inclined his head to hear. “Rfy father 
has no heir, let him ha\e a son.” 

“It is granted," and once more he continued his journey. 

But still, Savitri followed. Yom was on the point of going to the next 
world, when he turned and asked : “Dciri, why do you still follow me?” 

“Oh, Death, kind Death,” she answered, “you have given me nothing. 
You have taken all that I had, and you are leaving nothing for me. ” 

“What doyou want for yourself?” Yom asked, troubled by her persistence, 
for they were nearing the confines of the Land of Shades, and no living foot had 
ever crossed there. “Ask something for yourself, and I shall give it to you.” 

“Great King, oh, Death, I would like some sons.” 

“You shall have them,” Yom answered gladly and hurried forward. 

But the pattering footsteps still followed, and now they were at the edge of 
the living world. King Death turned, and in a firm voice addressed her : 

“I am surprised at you, Dm’. I have granted you three wishes, and yet 
you persist in following me.” 

“Oh, Great Yom, kind and generous King,” she answered reproachfully, 
“what will people saj’’ of me, n hat will the world say, if I, a widow, have a son ? 
Kind King, think of my religion, think of woman's virtue. Take me, also, 
then, and put an end to my misery.” 

Yom opened wide his e^'es and looked amazed. He realized, then, what he 
had granted, and he was conquered. Kneeling there, on the confines of the 
other world, he paid homage to her, and cried : 

your fove tor your hus6and is stronger than ZJeifh. Yon have 
conquered me. For ev er shall the story of your love be told in this world, and 
your name shall be handed down through the generations and revered, for your 
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ideal wifely love Take back your husbaud’s body He shall live again and 
you will never be a widow " 

Savitn had no words to thank the King of Death, who for her had held no 
terror Yom’s followers earned the Pnnee back to the fprest, and laid him 
down on the soft grass, beneath the old tree where they had found him 

The dawn was breaking in the eastern sky, when Satyaban opened his eyes, 
and lovingly exclaimed "Savitn, have we been here all night?" 

"My lord,” she sweetly replied, “you were too tired to go home, so we spent 
Ihe night here Are you quite refreshed now?" 

“Dear one, he answered tenderly, "I feel quite well again, and must make 
haste and gather the wood " 

He climbed the tree again, and they worked gaily together, and then 
journeyed home to the little hut m the lopohott When they amved there, 
Dummatsen, the King of Abani, met them near the temple His sight had 
been miraculously restored, and, when he saw Savitn, he rejoiced to find her as 
beautiful as she was good 

Soon afterwards, the exiled Maharajah succeeded in recovenng his kingdom, 
and Satyaban and Savitn took their rightful position as Crown Pniice and 
Crown Pnneess of Abani 

Last of all, Savitn heard that an heir had been born to her father’s bouse 
Thus all were happy, and Saviln’s name hi-es in the land, and Indian ladies 
rev ere her memory as the Ideal Wife, whose wonderful lov e o\ ercame Death and 
called back her husband from the shaded Land of Departed Souls Savitn 
never became a widow, and there is now a vow, called Savitn brala, which 
Hindu wives often make, and they believe that, if they keep it faithfullv, they 
ml! 
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The Palace of Aniara\’ati (the present Kashmir) gleamed with thousands of 
tiny lights, cunningly placed among floral wreaths and flags. The scent of 
cTiUm^a, jasmine and sandal filled the air, and strains of joyful music welcomed 
e\erj' guest. Chaiidra, the Lord of Night, hung in the sky like a great silver* 
ball, and myriads of stars came hastening to their places, to watch the splendid 
festi\ al of the Doi'Raj (King of Gods) Indra. 

In the centre of the great outer courtyard of the Palace, beneath a rich 
canopy of crimson and gold, sparkling with sunstones, stood the throne of Indra, 
and, flanking it on each side, were the thrones and seats of the guests, each 
adorned with the symbols of the occupant’s rank Oiurtiers, attendants and 
inen-at*aniis stood grouped behind, and in front of all was spread an immense 
dark green carpet, bordered with gold. 

When all were assembled, the gates of the Palace were closed and the 
entertainment began. Sweet music ravished every ear, and, presently, the 
curtain behind the carpet was raised, and there floated forw’ard forms and faces 
of rare loveliness L«ke flowers swayed by the summer’s breeze, the dancers 
bent, now here, now there, then straightened their slender figures and circled in 
bewildering grace before the happy guests. Sight and sound seemed blended 
into one harmonious whole, and the enraptured faces of the vast assembly 
expressed their pleasure. Never was entertainment like this, and Sachi, Queen 
of Heaven, turned to her beloved Dev-Indra, with her face flushed with joy, to 
tell him bow proud she was to have such an assembly, which was due to her lord, 
when there came a wail of discord. Esraj, biua and hartal and many other 
mstniineuts, seemed fo ignore each other, and the ears of the hsterers were nw 
pierced with an inharmonious medlg^, whieh filled the Court. Then came a 
terrible crash and silence. The moon and stars were hidden. The countenances 
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ol tie guests were now scornful and dens«e, while Indra’s brow grew black a 
the rain clouds with which he deluges the earth, and he called aloud, u 
thundenng tones 

“Let those who have marred this festival leave Heaven immediately an< 
descend m exile to earth ” 

All the dcvfls, who were playing on their different instniments, stood up ii 
a great rage, threw their instruments away, and said “Curses be on thos 
who have disturbed us at such a pleasant and joyful durbar ■“ 

One by one the devas were lea\ mg, when the trembling figures of fiv e fair’ 
maidens fluttered forward and prostrated themselves at Iiidra s throne, thei 
faces white as the snow on Kailash peaks Queen Sachi and her guests gazet 
at them with pitying eyes, but Indra asked severely 

“Are you the cursed ones who spoiled the music of my Court? ’ 

“Majesty of Heaven ’ they cried in heart rending tones, "we are W< 
danced out of time and bewildered the musicians, but oh, great Bajra Pam 
punish us not so severely Banish us not to earth, where sickness and sorron 
and miseries are known Punish us here, as thou wilt, loved Deb Raj, but oh 
send us not to earth !” 

The King of Gods was touched as he listened to their prayer, and his genth 
wife, Sachi, let her band rest on his an instant, as if she would turn avvav hi 
wrath, and when he spoke again bis voice had lost its thunder 

“I am sorry for you, my fames, very sorry But I cannot recall mv words 
Though I am Dev-Iiidra, Lord of Heaven, I cannot unsay the spoken word “ 

A vrail of anguish came from the kneeling fairies, and a sigh of sympathj 
sounded through the court Indra spoke again, and his loice was now gentlt 
as the breezes of Vasauta (Spnng) which bring hope and promise of fresh life 
“Gotoearth>ouinust,“hesaid “But I can mitigate in> sentence Ifever 
there, jou meet the Maharajah Hanschandra of Kosulla, \ou will come back tr 
Heav en For he is a pious man, and his presence will release j ou from the curse 
How go, descend to earth, straight to the topoban of Bishwamitra Its scenery i' 
beautiful and will remind vou of Amaravati and console \ou in jour exile “ 


The fairies bowed their heads, in sorrowing resignation, and, prostrating 
themsehes before the throne of Indra, touchal his feet, and Ids Queen’s, in 
mute farewell, and disappeared from the durbar. 

As they descended to earth, each tried to comfort the other ‘ ‘We shall 
live in a topoban. Mortals say they find Heaven in these forest retreats ” 
The fairies found the topohan empty, for Bishwamitra was away on one 
of bis long absences. This hermitage was at the foot of the Himalayas and the 
scenery was exquisite, and peace reigned over the mountains and streams. 
The girls wandered unmolested in the forest, for no fierce animals came «ithm 
the topohan. They bathed in its limpid streams and culled the lovely flowers 
and made them into ornaments, with which to adorn themselves They sang 
to one another the melodies of Indra's court, and the birds, who had always 
warbled so sweetly in Bishwamitra’s garden, hushed their notes to listen. 
Then, enraptured with the heavenly music, the feathered songsters vowed they 
would sing no more. 

Time passed on, till one afternoon Bishwamitra returned But what a 
change met bis eye, in his topohan. No blossoms, no flowers, no birds’ songs. 
It looked as if there had been some disturbance, vrhat could have happened? 
He wandered about for some time, till at last he saw the maidens and found 
that they were the cause of the desolation Tlien he cursed aloud, seated in 
front of his cottage : « 

“Those who have spoiled my topohan are to be prisoners m the forest. 
May creepers become iron chains, and make them immovable. ' ’ Uttering these 
words, Bishwamitra left the fopoban and went on a pilgrimage 

Suddenly the creepers left the trees to which they clung, and twined 
tbemseUes around the girls, and pinioned the slender forms like iron bands. 

Now Harischandra, King of Kosulla, was the greatest ruler in all the land 
of Aryavarta, for his kingdom stretched for hundreds of miles east, west and 
south of the Himalayas. 

This Kingdom of Kosulla is one famed m the ancient histoiy of India. It 
was the countrj'of the Surya-ransa, or Solar Race, whose first king was Mann, 
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tlie Law-Giver, and comprised the whole region now known as the United 
Prorinces of Agra and Oudh, and part, if not the whole, of Behar. Its capital 
Ajodhya, was founded by Ikshakn, the son of Mann, and had attained to great 
splendour long before the days of Rama. A remnant of this ancient city is still 
standing on the banks of the Saraju (Gogra river) about three miles from the 
modern town of Fyzabad. It is yearly visited by thousands of pilgrims, who 
go to worship at the Jaiiamstkan, or Temple of the Nativity of Ram, and to bathe 
in the sacred waters of the river Saraju, which witnessed Ram’s great 
Aswamedha This famed old capital stretched from the Saraju to the Goomti 
river Lucknow was one of its suburbs and wus named Luckanpur by Ram, 
after his devoted brother, Lakshman. 

But Harischandra, Lord of Kosulla, did not allow pride of place or power 
to rule his heart He was generous, just and Lind, and was beloved by all his 
people. His piety was so great that all the gods loved him and blessed him, so 
that there was no sickness, nor sorrow nor poverty, in all his dominions. 

In his early manhood, Harischandra was married to a princess, named 
Shaibya, of great virtue and beauty. Framed in the moon-like loveliness of 
her face were her glorious eyes, like twin lotuses on a single stem, and, when the 
luxuriant tresses of her black hair were loosened, they made a pool for those 
sparkling lotus-eyes to hide in. Slie was straight and slender like a palm, and 
fair and fragile as a moonbeam and her lips were like honey. And Harischandra 
whispered low into her ear : “Oh, Shaibya, queen of my soul, well art thou 
named Taramoti, Pearl among Stars.” 

Helovedherso that he could not leave her side •’nd hisminw*'T'? and 
courtiers wondered, and exclaimed in dismay: /. ’ ^uty 

ravishes his soul, and he forgets Lis duties. A i- i beco’ 
kingdom'?” 



Ills kingdom One evening, sliortl^ before tbe sun set, while she was seated 
bj the lake, she san the reflection of her husband in the water Glancing up, 
she sail him, standing behind a tree and looking at her nith loie and admiration, 
and Shaibja knen that he neglected his durbar nark, bj doing this She 
fought against her lender feelings and uent up to him and took his hands in 
hers, and said 

"How is It that my lord is here, m the garden, at this time of the day ? Is 
there no durbar to-da} 

The husband took her face m her bands and said 

“Oh, Shaibya, I can never think of anj'thing but jou I want no State, 
no durbar I am happiest when with jou!” 

“M} husband, king of Ajodhya, proud and happ> I am now, ’ she replied 
“but r shall be more so when the people, your subjects, know that you are the 
best of rulers and do not neglect your dutv towards them because of tne, m> 
lord I love you, my whole heart and soul are given to jou, and, oh, mv 
husband, I pray and hope that >ou will not make Shaibya, whom jou love, 
miserable by being unkind to jour people or neglectful of jour duty to the 
kingdom “ 

After this, Hanschandra was a finer king than before and Kosulh 
prospered exceedinglj , for the gods showered blessings upon the Maharajah and 
Ins wife And when Shaibya bore a son, Hanschandn thought his cup of joy 
was filled to overflowing and Shaibya believed that the world did not hold 
another w oman as happj and blessed as herself 

One day, when their son, Rohilashya was about four jears old, the father 
was going out hunting and asked bis son what he should bnng him from the 
forest The boj answered *’Bnog me home a little deer ’ 

Hanschandra caught the precious duld to his heart and promised that he 
would try to find one, then earned the little lad on his shoulder to the antapur 
fliv? smaaed h!aIS€}^ a whiie iS the radjance of Shaibja s beauty, and then he 
tore himself away and started for the chase But his thoughts were of his queen 
and his son, and soon be left the hunters and rode alone to the topohan of 
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th<; LawGwer, and comprised tke whole region non knonn as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and part, if not the whole, of Behar Its capital 
Ajodhya, nas founded by IkshaLu, the son of Manu, and had attained to great 
splendour long before the days of Rama A remnant of this ancient city is still 
standing on the banks of the Saraju (Gogra n\er) about three miles from the 
modem town of Fjzabad It is yearly visited by thousands of pilgrims, who 
go to worship at the /anatnsthan, or Temple of the Nativitj of Ram, and to bathe 
in the sacred waters of the n\er Saraju, which witnessed Ram’s great 
Asitamedha This famed old capital stretched from the Saraju to the Goomti 
river Lucknow was one of its suburbs and was named Luckanpur by Ram, 
after his devoted brother, Lakshnian 

But Hanschandra Lord of KosuUa, did not allow pnde of place or power 
to rule his heart He was generous, just and kind, and was beloved b^ all his 
people His piety was so great that all the gods loved him and blessed him, so 
that there was no sickness, nor sorrow nor poverty, in all his dominions 

In his early manhood, Hanschandra was married to a pnscess, named 
Shaibja, of great virtue and beauty Framed m the moon like loveliness of 
her face were her glonous eyes, like twin lotuses on a single stem, and, when the 
lu'TUnant tresses of her black hair were loosened, thej made a pool for those 
sparkling lotus eves to hide in She was straight and slender like a palm, and 
fair and fragile as a moonbeam and her lips were like bonev And Hanschandra 
whispered low into her ear “Oh, Sbaibya, queen of nij soul, well art thou 
named Taramoti, Pearl among Stars ’’ 

Helovedherso that he could not leave her side and hts ministers and 
courtiers wondered, and exclaimed in dismay “The Maharani’s beauty 
ravishes his soul, and he forgets his duties \Vhat will become of the 
'k.ingdom'^^’'’ 

Shaibja heard from friends and relations that her king and lord h^d been 
neglecting his dutj towards the State, because of her beautj and love Though 
she felt it was hard to tell her husband anything of the rumour, she vowed she 
would sacnfice her own joj and pleasure and turn her husband to his dutv to 
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his kingdom One evening, shortly before the sun set, while she was seated 
by the lake, she saw the reflection of her husband in the water Glanang up, 
she saw him, standing behind a tree and looking at her with lo\e and admiration, 
and Shaibya knew that he neglected his durbar work, by doing this She 
fought against her tender feelings and went up to him and took his hands in 
hers, and said 

“How IS It that my lord is here, in the garden at this time of the daj ? Is 
there no durbar to-daj 

The husband took her face in her hands, and said 

“Oh, Shaibya, I can ne\er think of an3rthing but you I want no State, 
no durtar I am happiest when with joul’’ 

“Mj husband, king of Ajodhya, prond and happy I am now,” she replied, 
“but I shall be more so when the people, your subjects, know that you are the 
best of rulers and do not neglect your duty towards them because of me, in> 
lord I lo\e you, my whole heart and soul are given to >ou, and, oh, m> 
husband, I pray and hope that >ou will not make Shaibya, whom you lo\e, 
miserable by being unkind to ^our people or neglectful of jour dutj to the 
kingdom ” 

After this, Hanschandra was a finer king than before and Kosull i 
prospered exceedingly, for the gods showered blessings upon the Maharajah and 
his wife And « hen Shaib} a bore a son, Hanschandra thought his cup of J03 
was filled to overflowing and Shaibya believed that the world did not hold 
another vvoman as happ} and blessed as herself 

One day, when their son Rohilashya, was about four jears old, the father 
was going out hunting and asked his son what be should bring him from the 
forest The boy answ ered ‘ Bnog me home a little deer ’ 

Hanschandra caught the precious child to his heart and promised that he 
would trj to find one, then earned the liUle lad on his shoulder to the autapur 
and sunned tmiseff a w&ife in the radiance of Sfiaihja’s heatrtv, and t&en he 
tore himself -iwa} and started for the chase But Ins thoughts were of his queen 
and Ins son, and soon be left the hunters and rode alone to the topohan of 
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Bishwamitra in the Kumaon hills, “For there,” he thought, “I shall surely 
find a young fawn for Rohitashya.” 

As he approached the iopohan, he heard a wailing sound, and then he 
distinguished cries of distress. True knight as he was, e\er read}’ to help those 
in distress, he urged his horse forward and presently the cries grew louder and 
dearer, and he heard sweet, shrill \oices pitifully calling : “Is there no one 
to sa\e us’ Ah, we hunger, ne thirst ! If any kind heart is near, come, pra}’ 
come, and help us.” 

So the Maharajah dismounted, and, tying his horse to a tree, proceeded on 
foot to the spot whence the ones came. He penetrated through the thick bushes 
and found five young and pretty girls imprisoned among the forest creepers, 
the tangles of which, like Imng bands, held them fast, despite their struggles. 
Tears streamed doim their pale faces, and their cnes increased in intensity when 
they saw the Maharajah. 

When be beheld their helpless plight, his chivalrous spirit burned with 
indignation and, unsheathing hts sword, he strode to them and slashed at the 
creepers till the maidens were free. 

“Thank you, thank you, kind Sir,” they cried, “May we know who our 
liberator is?” 

“I am Harischandra of Kosulla,” he answered, quietly, as he returned his 
sword to its scabbard. 

“Harischandra of KosoUa!” they echoed joyfully. "Now we can get 
back to Heaven,” and they told him their histor}*. 

Barely had their tale ended, when a golden rath descended from the sky, 
_ decorated with celestial flowers called parijat. The happy’ fairies stepped into 
it and, immediately, the gilded car began to re-ascend, and, as it did so, the 
grateful maidens threw partjais at the amazed Maharajah, calling to him'; 

“Harischandra, we thank you, we bless you, we shall ever remember you 
for your kindness to us. Be ev er faithful to your religion, in joy or in sorrow. ” 

In the eastern sky, the golden gates of Heav’en opened and the rath 
disappeared. Harischandra rubbed his eyes and thought he had been dreaming. 
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but the panjat flowers, and the cut and broken creepers, told him that he had 
really seen the girls and the rath. Puzzled and wondering, he returned home, 
forgetting all about the fawn for Rohitashya, and when his loved Shaibya asked 
him what sort of a shikar he had had, he answered that he had not seen any, and 
no more was said about it. 

Bishwamitra, after imprisoning the girls, had gone off on one of his 
wanderings. When he returned, he was cunous to see how they had fared, and 
he hastened to the spot where he had left them. To his surprise, he found the 
Creepers cut and tom asunder, and the maidens gone ! Then Bishwamitra was 
wroth, and, seating himself in concentration, he called up the past scene and 
beheld Harischandra, the pious Maharajah, release the fairies. What was the 
use of being a wiooni, and exercising supernatural powers, if kings and swords 
were to rush in, in this manner 1 He determined to avenge himself, and make 
the Maharajah hisoKTi judge. So be hurried to Ajodbya, and entered the durbar. 

It was about the time of sunset, and the Maharajah had finished all his 
work, and was on the point of leaving the durbar when Bishwamitra entered and 
walked up to the throne. The King began to welcome the Sage. But 
Bishwamitra stopped him, calling aloud, tn an angry vnice : “To-day I come 
not as a mooni, but as a subject, asking for justice.” 

Harischandra answered, with clasped hands : “For justice, oh, mootubar} 
Who has injured you? But will you not first accept my arghya (offering) and 
aftenvards tell me your trouble?” 

“No, no,” shouted the twoni, in a terrible voice, which echoed through the 
durbar like thunder : “No, I shall accept nothing, and know no rest nor peace 
till I obtain justice from the Ruler.” 

“Revered Sir, you shall have justice,” the King assured him “Who has 
wronged you?” 

“King of Sdsagara 1 I was happy in my topoban. None ever disturbed me 
there, or interrupted my u ork. Then there came five xntnideir, who despoiled and 
ruined all, and I imprisoned them. And next there came a bold one, who released 
those five offending damsels and cut my beautiful creepers with his sword.” 
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The Maharajah’s face grew colourless, and, when Bishwamitra ceased, he 
clasped his hands again and said apologetically : 

“Sir, great Moontbar, I am the culprit, I found the girls in dire distress 
and I released them, for my religion, the guide of all kings and knights, says 
‘Rescue those in danger, ’“and I simply did my duty.” 

Bishwamitra shook with rage, and asked in angry tones : ‘ 'Are you not 
sorry for what you ha\e done?” 

“No, Sir, why should I be? I ha\e done what my religion has taught me 
IS my duty as a king and knight.” 

“Indeed,” returned Bishwamitra, “you boast of doing what yoilr religion 
teaches Does it teach you to feign ignorance ? When I came into your court 
you asked me who had injured me, and promised justice, and now that you have 
had to confess yourself the culprit you are pleading duty. One so incapable is 
not fit to be a ruler ' ’ 

“Oh, Mootubar," cried Harischandra humbly, “I did not become a ruler 
by choice I know 1 am unworthy to fill so great a throne, but what can I do?” 

“Make a present of the kingdom to someone who is worthy," the titooni 
answered tartly. 

The ministers and courtiers smiled at liis rage, and thought their Maharajah 
just humoured him, W’hen he answered ; 

“To whom shall I gii-e it. Sir?” 

“Are you really prepared to abdicate your throne?” asked Bishwamitra 
in deadly earnest, and the court, seeing that the affair had taken a serious turn, 
listened breathlessly. 

“I shall be only too proud to giie my State to one who is really able 
to administer it better than I can,” answered the Maharajah. 

“Then give it to me 1” cried out the fMoom6ar. "Before your courtiers, 
relations, friends and subjects make a present of the kingdom of Kosulla 
to me.” 

His powerful voice resounded through the durbar, and, for an instant 
stupefied those gathered there. Then ministers, courtiers and people surged 
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around the throne, shouting, “No, no ” Some prostrated themselves before 
Harischandra, saying, “You are our king, we want no other." 

But the Maharajah heeded them not, and his clear voice rose above the babel, 
saying eaniestly, “Lucky am I, that my State will be in such good hands ” 

Then, summoning his gums (ministers) he asked for holy Ganges water, 
and ordered a deed of gift to be drawn up. The court was now dumb with 
consternation, and the ministers and scnbes sorrowfully obeyed the order. 
When the parchment was ready, Harischandra poured some pure Ganges water 
in his hand, and, reciting appropriate vianlras, he handed the deed to Bishwa- 
mitra and stepped aside from the throne. 

The niooiit seated himself upon the great golden seat of the Surva-Vansa 
kings, and then asked : 

“Harischandra, where is my dakshtna} No gift is complete without 
dakshina}” 

“How much do you want?" asked the Maharajah. 

“One thousand pieces of gold," said Bishwamitra. 

Harischandra called to the Treasurer; “Bring one thousand gold pieces 
from the Treasury.” 

Bishwamitra laughed loudly : “Hoi Hoi Harischandra, you can no longer 
command the Treasurer. You have made me a gift of the kingdom, and that 
includes the Treasury and all its gold All that you can claim here as your 
own is yourself, your wife and your son. Now, how do you propose to pay me 
my thousand gold pieces?" 

Harischandra stood motionless for a few minutes. Then he raised his 
head with dignity, and said : 

“Forgive me, kind Sir, for my mistake. If you will give me time, I shall 
pay the dakshma/' 

“Harischandra, now you know you cannot give me the dakshtna/’ said 
the inooHt, “say that >ou are sorry for what you did." 

“No," said Harischandra, 'T did what I thought right, and I shall not 
speak an untruth." 
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“How will you get the gold pieces?" asked Bishwamitra. 

“I shall beg them," said Harischandra. 

“Where will you go?" persisted Bishwamitra. “You have no place of 
■ own." 

“I shall go to Benares, which is not an earthly city," said the self-deposed 

“How long will it take you to get together the thousand gold pieces?" 
d Bishwamitra. 

“Six months," answered Harischandra, “I beg you to allow me that time.” 
“Now listen," said Bishwamitra, and he leaned forward on the throne, hi; 
wah robes and gourd in strong contrast to the regal grandeur of his seat 
5t say you did wrong m releasing those girls, and I shall return you you: 
;dom and absolve you of this debt." 

"Moombar, I cannot say that," answered Harischandra, “for I did m 
ig, and, were I again King, I would do the same." 

“Now," said the mooni, “don’t let your pride keep you from admitting 
Think of all you will suffer. If you will not acknowledge that you die 
ng, you and your wife and your son are to quit Kosulla to-morrow morning. ’ 
"I shall be ready to go," Harischandra replied firmly, “for I did but 
r, in releasing those maidens.” 

The durbar resounded with cries of grief, which were soon hushed by thi 
>h voice of the new Maharajah, who informed them he would hold his first 
rt and look into the administration of Kosulla. Harischandra walked away, 
iking somewhat sorrowfully of his tired ministers and officers, who, ic 
nary circumstances, would have been in their homes, for it was now dark 
the temple bells were ringing for the ewning offering. 

Harischandra directed his steps to the antat>ur. Late as it was, he found 
ibya still playing with their son. As he entered, Robitashya ran to his 
her, and throwing his arms around her, said : “When will father come? 

) so wunt to see him !” 

Harischandra took in, at a glance, the beauty of the picture, the tender 
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mother-love of Shaibya's face and the winsome attractiveness of the boy, as 1 
looked coaxingly into his mother’s eyes. 

Shaibya drew the child on to her knee, sajdng ; ‘ 'It is late, my sweet so 
Look f the sky is dark, for the snn has gone to bed. You must do the sam 
like a good little son.” 

The boy laughed roguishly, and asked . “What will you give me, if I a 
good?” 

'‘My precious one,” said his mother, “all that your father and I ha\e, wi 
be yours one day, — everything, and the throne of Kosulla.” 

The little boy answered reproachfully ‘ 

“Mother, do not be unkind. Idou’t want the throne, for I have often heai 
father say he would exchange his place with any poor man who sleeps under tl 
trees and is free as a bird . I have often seen father look troubled. He is alwa^ 
thinking of how to make others happy. Why, then, dear mother, do you sa 
you will give me the throne? I do not want lobe Maharajah. Ijustwantyo 
and father near me, and I think it would be nice if we could wander away froj 
here and sleep under a tree.” 

Harischandra, standing behind a marble pillar, watching bis two dear one 
wondered how the little boy could have so closely touched upon their future lo 
Stepping from the shadow, he placed bis band, caressingly, on Shaibya 
shoulder, and said : '■“It is xvonderful how well Rohitashya has described ou 
future.” 

Shaibya did not grasp the meaning of bis words but she saw that he 
husband’s face was unusually grave, and, clasping both his hands in hers, sh 
asked, sweetly : "What ails my lord? Beloved, you look ill.” 

“Shaibya, my loved one,” he answered, “I hav'e come to you with a cru< 
tale, and I want your wifely help.” 

“What is it?” she cried, the solemnity of his %oice, and the sorrow in hi 
eyes; wai2ejnifg'cv«y’».'i}wi:d>^>^jk3’'»hanv^ “.tsl^ mu* -soon J.U'u* Juit .tn.W 
and serve j’ou.” 

Harischandra told her of all that had taken place in the durhar. He rathe 
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feared tliat liis wife would take tlie news to heart and would be unhappy, for 
she had, all her life, kuown wealth and luxury, and he could not hope that she 
would receive the storj* of his changed fortunes with equanimity. But, to his 
surpnse, she smiled brightly into his face and, holding his hands in a tighter 
clasp, said in a loving voice 

“My husband, what does it matter^ Why should such a tnfle trouble 
you ? You did ypur duty as a king and knight, when you liberated those poor 
girls If Bishwamitra inooni wishes to test you, let him, but he will find he 
is wrong and you were right, and some day he will come and tell you so. You 
have done what your religion taught you, iny lord, and the blessing of all the 
devas is upon 3rou. Let the world know that Maharajah Harischandra was 
always guided by bis rehgiou “ 

Harischandra felt that he had never understood his wife’s greatness of soul 
till this his hour of adversity. Lifting Rohitashya into his arms, he drew 
Shaibya closer to him and, holding wife and son in one strong, loving clasp, 
he said 

“You two, my precious ones, must leave me. I shall have to wander and 
beg from door to door, till I have collected the thousand gold pieces for the 
dakshtna. I shall take you to your father’s kingdom.” 

But Shaibya interrupted him saj ing • 

“My dear busbaud, I shall not return to my father's home Where you 
go I shall follow. I married you, come duk (sorrow), come suk (joy), and 
nothing shall part me from you. And where I go, my child goes with me.” 

Harischandra begged her to go back to her father, and tned to describe 
what the life of poverty and hardship would be like, but Shaibya silenced every 
argument with a cares%. exclaimiqg : “Jtfyku^y.-jvQUiwejnDwjnorejiuru* JJxan 
you have ever been. There is now no kingdom to come between us, and I shall 
be all and everything to you Oh, it is a joyful prospect, and I shall have an 
opportunity of proving my devotion to you ” 

Harischandra looked at the beautiful face of his wife, and thought he had 
never seen her more entrancing. Love irradiated her every feature, and her 
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lips seemed to Iiim a flower from which he could draw his soul’s refresliment. 
He strained her closer to his heart, murmuring : 

“Have I lost Kosulla to find my all in life in Shaibya! Oh, my wife, 
pearl-star of happiness, it shall be as you wish We shall go forth together, and 
nothing shall separate us." 

When the Maharajah changed his nch robes for a g'arooah-coloured dholi 
of coarse texture, Shaibya felt a sharp pang go through her heart, but she hid 
her hurt and, following his example, dressed herself and their son like hermits. 
So delicate was her sense of honour, that she would not take with her personal 
jewels, the gifts of her parents. She left all to the State, only placing some 
cheap bangles upon her wrists, that none might think her a widow. 

At dawn, they left the Palace and set out for Benares. The people of 
Kosnlla followed them along the streets, weeping bitterly, till the great gates 
of the city were reached. Then Hariscbandra forbade them to come any further, 
and the little party went on alone. 

For days, they trai'elled on, through the towns, ullages and golden wheat- 
fields of the kingdom of Kosulla, begging from door to door ■’nd sleeping under 
trees at night. Shaib3'a noticed the loved faces of husband aiiw...^^*~^wtag 
sharp and weary, and she bravely hid her own fatigue and enlivened th^uy’^ 
march with stories and snatches of song. 

At last, they reached Benares, and found shelter in a little hut, not far 
from the temple of Bishweswar, on the Ganges. (The temple was rared to the 
ground by the Emperor Aurangzeb, and a mosque built on its site). Here they 
lived, subsisting on bhog (sacred food) from Bishweswar and Annapurna temples. 
Hariscbandra begged persistentlj' but did not succeed in collecting any monei’, 
and each day was bringing him nearer to the time when the sis months of 
grace ^vould be ended. 

On the eve of the dreaded day, he was restless, and thought he would go 
out into the cool air and refresh his feneied body. He opened the door and 
stepped over the threshold. As he was fastening the latcli, he saw a big black 
figure standing up against the cottage. 
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"Who are you” asked Harischandra. 

‘ ‘Do you not know me ? " asked a harsh, metallic voice. ‘ 'My name is Debt, 
and, in all the living world, there is none more powerful than 1. Kings, 
princes and nobles fear me when they fall under my sway. Crimes are often 
committed to propitiate me.” 

Harischadra shivered with fear. He rushed back ihto the hut and, closing 
the door securely, fell upon his knees and prayed to be released from this awful 
bondage. Sleep did not touch his eyes, and, when day broke, he begged Shaibya 
to go to the Temple of Bishweswar and pray that he would succeed in getting 
the money that day. 

Shaibya smiled sweetly at him and said, cheerfully 

"Beloved, do not be so depressed. This trial is but to test you, to prove 
your integrity, and, if you have faith, God will bring you through it victorious. 
I shall go and pray that he wilt give you strength and help.” 

She spent a long time at Btshweswar's shrine and, when she returned, she 
told Harischandra that she felt sure all would come right, in spite of the present 
blackness. Shaibya had brought some bbog from the temple and, after 
they had refreshed themselves with it, they wandered out, accompanied by 
Robitasbya, and begged from house to house, but all in vain. 

Evening was closing in, and the sun hung low in the western sky and 
tinged the holy waters of the Ganges with his crimson rays. Piles of rosy and 
golden clouds had gathered, to say good-night to the sun, and birds were 
winging their way across the river to their favourite resting-places. All 
Nature seemed putting aside the turmoil and strife of day, as Harischandra, 
and his wife and child turned their steps homewards. Shaibya was endea\our- 
ing to drive away her husband’s despondency with hopes of better luck 
tomorrow, when a harsh voice smote their ears, and, turning, they beheld 
Bishwamitra. 

"The six months will this day be o\'er. Where are my thousand gold 
pieces?” be asked. His kamandalu (begging-bowl) was in his hand, and a 
triumphant expression gave a malignant look to his eyes. He sun’cyed the 
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forlorn and emaciated tno before him, and repeated “Where is my mone> ?“ 
“I have not succeeded m getting it, kind Sir,” answered Hanschandra 
“Well,” replied Bishwamitra, “Idon’t want the money Just own that jou 
irere m the wrong about those prisoners of mine, and I shall forgive your debt ” 
“No, revered Sir,” answered Hanschandra, his voice nnging firm and 
strong as of old, and Shaibya’s heart rejoiced at his invincibility “I cannot 
say that I simply did my Raj duty, and I shall never regret that I did 
“Then give me my money, give me my money,” demanded the moom 
Hanschandra stood before him, but made no answer 
“Proud and haughty man,” shouted Bishwamitra, “your pnde must be 
trampled upon, and the world will know that you were in the wrong But there 
is tiitie, even now Say that you were wrong, and I shall pardon jou See the 
fading sunset With its last rays, will disappear the honoured name of jour 
ancient family ’ ‘ 

“Kind tiiooiu,^' interrupted Hanschandra, “spare 4nj ancestors I^eave 
the ancient name of my house But take my hfe m place of the dahhwa 
Here, I offer to you my heart* Stab it, and let my Wood efface my debt " 
“Whj should I take jour life, when I want my monej ?” sneered the 
moom You pnde jourself on your integritj as a Kshaltnya, and this is how 
jou keep jour word Hot Ho*” and bis mocking laugh echoed in the street 
“Kind moom,” and Shatbjm fell at bts feet, “take my hfe, and <pare the 
ancient name of the Kosulla Raj ” 

The moom looked at her and a fresh thought crossed his mind 
“My child,” he said to her, in suave tone%, “if jou are so anxious to help 
jour husband, why don't you go and sell jourself as a slave to some nch ladv 
The words had barelj left his lips, when Shaibja sprang to her feet 
“Oh, kind moom,” was her thought “hkt a fnend, jou have pointed out 
to me the true path of wnfely dev otion ” Aloud she said "Husband, I shall 
sell mjself, and bnng jou the gold ” 

“No, uever*” exclaimed Hanschandra, m an anguished voice, and all 
his minhood rebelled against the degrading proposition All his chivalrj 
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swelled up, witbm him, at the thought of such debasement for his gentle wife 
“Never mind the anger of tins moont Let the name of Ikshaku and his 
race be forgotten in this world, but let it not be said that a Kshaltn\a was a 
coward and sold his wife to slaverj to save himself Moombar, curse me, kill 
me, besmirch mj fimil} name, punish me as thou wilt, but do not make my 
wife suffer, to free me from thj cruel bond ’’ 

Hanschandra was verv angr^, but Shaibva watched her opporunitj, and 
fled while he gazed, with gnef, at their son She ran swiftlj to the richer 
quarters of the town, and began to ask from house to house if a woman slave 
were needed She had not gone far, when she heard of a nch merchant who 
wanted a slave for his wife Obtaining admission to his presence, she told him 
she could procure one for him 
“Where js she?’ he asked 
‘Here 1 ’ replied Shaibva, “I wish to sell mvself “ 

“Impossible ’ ’ exclaimed the merchant, “>du look like one who is waited 
upon by slaves! I want a strong wench, who can work ” 

“I can work Try me. Sir," begged Shaib>a 
“Don’t talk nonsense You look too fragile ’’ Then he said reflectively 
“It IS difficult to get slaves, nowadays Since Hanschandra came to the throne, 
the country has been so prosperous that there is no poverty , and, consequently 
no slaves to be had ” 

Shaibya’s face lighted up with pleasure at beanng her beloved husband 
praised Then she said “Kind Sir, if you will purchase me, you will never 
regret it I shall work hard, and be ever faithful to you ’’ 

The sincerity m her voice caused the merchant to look more closelv at her, 
and he was struck by the refined punty and goodness of her face 

His voice changed, and he asked cunously “Who are you, young 
woman, and why are you so anxious to sell yourself as a slave?" 

“Sir," she answered, and the earnestness of her voice assured him that she 
spoke the truth, “my poor husband is in defat, and I wish to sell mvself m order 
to free him " 
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The merchant thought for a moment Then he asked “Well, what is 
the pnce you want for yourself?” 

“One thousand gold pieces,” she answered eagerly 

But the merchant was a miser, and he hked to get everything as cheaply as 
he could. So he rejoined . “Impossible and his manner was so rough that 
Shaibya was afraid of losing the chance of selling herself, and, thinking half 
the sum would be better than nothing, she said “Then five hundred, kind 
Sir, give me five hundred. ” 

In spite of himself, the merchant felt sony for her, and not only agreed to 
the sum but gave her the gold pieces, which she hastily carried to the mooni, 
and, placing them at his feet, she cried : 

“Here are five hundred gold pieces. That is all I am worth. Oh, 
Moontbar, be kind, and wait for the other five hundred.” 

Harischandra exclaimed, in tones broken with gnef “Oh, Shaibya, 
have you sold yourself, to pay ray debt > Oh, why did jou ’ How could you ? 
Hundreds of maids waited upon you once, and now you are going to be a slave 
yourself and serve others. What a temble day it was when you took me for 
a husband, a coward, to save whom, you went and sold yourself.” 

Then, with clasped hands, he looked up to the sky, and prayed aloud, in 
a voice of such temble frenzy that Rohitashya was terrified and clung to 
Shaibya: "God of Heaven, hear me! my wife is a bond slave 1 Indra Dev, 
hurl down one of your thunders, and anoihilate me from this Earth. Yom, 
Lord of Death, bear me hence ! None welcome your coming, but I shall 
embrace you wilh-open arms. Come, kind King, and free me from this burden 
of mortality.” 

The merchant, who had followed Shaibya, began to feel alarmed that 
he might lose his bargain as well as his money, and he called im- 
patiently 

“A^^.ne.wil^'-Jintydit.slav^.-itjis^ttiiig lat^. come awar.” 

Harischandra dashed his hands down and shouted “Slave! my wife, a 
slave 
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swelled up, within him, at the thought of such debasement for his gentle wife. 

“Never mind the anger of this mooni. Let the name of Ikshaku and his 
race be forgotten in this w’orld, but let it not be said that a Kshattriva was a 
coward and sold his wife to slavery to save himself. Moontbar, curse me, kill 
me, besmirch my family name, punish me as thou wilt, but do not make my 
wife suffer, to free me from thy crud boud.“ 

Harischandra was very angry, but Shaibya watched her opponinity, and 
fled while he gazed, with gnef, at their son. She ran swiftly to the richer 
quarters of the town, and began to ask from house to house if a woman-slave 
were needed. She had not gone far, when she heard of a nch merchant who 
wanted a slave for his wife. Obtaining admission to his presence, she told him 
she could procure one for him. 

“Where is she?” he asked. 

“Here 1“ replied Shaibya, “I trish to sell myself.” 

“Impossible!” esclaimed the merchant, “you look like one who is waited 
upon by slaves ! I want a strong wench, who can work.” 

"I can work. Try me, Sir,” begged Shaibya. 

“Don’t talk nonsense. You look too fragile.” Then he said reflectively ; 
“It is difficult to get slaves, nowadays. Since Harischandra came to the throne, 
the country has been so prosperous that there is no poverty, and, consequently 
no slaves to be bad.” 

Shaibya’s face lighted up with pleasure at hearing her beloved husband 
praised. Then she said ; “Kind Sir, if you will purchase me, you will never 
regret it. I shall work hard, and be ever faithful to you.” 

The sincerity in her voice caused the merchant to look more closely at her, 
and he was struck by the leflned purity and goodness of her face. 

His voice changed, and he asked curiously: “Who are you, young 
woman, and why are you so anxious to sell yourself as a slave ?” 

“Sir,” she answered, and the earnestness of her voice assured him that she 
spoke the truth, “my poor husband is in debt, and I wish to sell myself in order 
to free him." 
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The merchant thought for a moment Then he a<;ked “Well, what is 
the pnce you want for jourself ?” 

“One thousand gold pieces/' she answered eagerlj 
But the merchant was a miser, and he liked to get e\ eiyrthing as cheaplj as 
he could So he rejoined "Impossible •” and his manner was so rough that 
Shaib\a was afraid of los'ing the chance of selling herself, and, thinking half 
the sum would be better than nothing, she said “Then fi\e hundred, kind 
Sir, give me five hundred “ 

In spite of himself, the merchant felt sony for her, and not only agreed to 
the sum but gave her the gold pieces, which she hastily carried to the moom, 
and, placing them at his feet, she cned 

“Here are fiie hundred gold pieces That is all I am north Oh, 
Moonthar, be kind, and nait for the other file hundred “ 

Harischandra exclaimed, in tones broken with gnef “Oh, Shaibyu, 
have \ou sold yourself, to pay ray debt ^ Oh, why did you? Howcouldyou? 
Hundreds of maids waited upon you once, and now you are going to be a slaie 
yourself and serve others What a terrible day it was when you took me for 
a husband, a coward, to save whom, you went and sold yourself ” 

Then, with clasped hands, he looked up to the sky , and prayed aloud, m 
a voice of such terrible frenzy that Robitashya was terrified and clung to 
Shaibva “God of Heaven, hear me I my wife is a bond slave 1 IndraDev, 
hurl down one of your thunders, and annihilate roe from this Earth Yom, 
l^rd of Death, bear me hence’ None welcome your coming, bu* I shall 
embrace \ou with open amis Come, kind King, and free me from this burden 
of mortality ” 

The merchant, who had followed Sbmbya, began to feel alarmed that 
he might lose his bargain as well as bis money , and he called im- 
patiently 

“Mv newly -bought slave, it is getting late, come away ” 

Hanschandra dashed his hands down and shouted “Slave ’ my wife, i 
si IV e 1 * 
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But Shaibya caught his clenched and threatening hands in hers, and said 
beseechingly : 

“My husband and lord, do not forget who you are ! Half the debt is now 
paid and you will, I am sure, get the remainder of the money. You will have 
Rohitashya with you and will be happy. And when fair days come back, 
perhaps you may forget me and have other wives, but you will ever be my only 
deb, for you have counted Truth abov'e all things and I am proud of you.” 

Again the merchant called, impatiently, and Shaibya, touching Haris- 
chandra’s feet, said “Good bye, ray husband,” and, embracing Rohitashya, 
covered him with farewell kisses. 

Harischandra seemed like one bereft of his senses. He snatched Shaibyrn 
into his arms, and, hiding his face on her shoulder, wept aloud, saying : 

“Oh, my loved wife, my beautiful one, how can I let you go? All these 
hard months you ha\ e been so good, so brav e ! I never missed the luxuries of 
the Palace, for you were all in life to me. Don’t leave me now, my Shaibya, 
my heart will break. My soul cannot bear this loss,” 

The merchant, in a very loud and angry voice, reminded Shaibya that he 
waited for her. Gently releasing herself from the distraught Harischandra, 
she drew her arms away from her child and, once again touching her husband's 
feet, turned to leave them. 

But Rohitashya clung to her, crying: “Take me with yrau, mother.” 
And Harischandra cried, in awful grief : “Yes, take him Shaibya, and forgive 
and forget your unfortimate husband, who is not worthy of you.” And then, 
like a madman, he called out : “Shaibya, Shaibya, where are 3’ou going?” 

Shaibya looked at him gently and said ; "Beloved, my husband, you have 
been guided by your religion, and will be guided by it all your life, God will 
give you strength, ” and, lifting the weeping child into her arras, she signed to 
the merchant that she would follow him. But his mean spirit was roused, and 
he asked angrily : “Do you expect me to feed and clothe the boy^ as well as 
you?” 

“No,” answered Shaibya,” he can share my food with me." 
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The3' soon reached the merchant's house and Shaibya found that she was 
the only servant. The house was a large one, and the merchant’s wife a vain 
and worldly woman, with no thought beyond herself and her jewels and clothes. 
She had never, in her life, seen anyone as beautiful and refined as Shaibya, and 
her narrow spirit soon flamed with jealousy She ridiculed her husband for 
buying such a white-faced, helpless-looking slave Shaibj'a tned to appease 
her, by calling her ‘mother’, and gently assuring her that she could and would 
work. Soon, the merchant’s house began to look transformed, for Shaibya 
worked as no other slave had ever done, and all the neighbours w’ondered But 
the merchant and his wife had no further pity for her, and the meagre dole of 
food vouchsafed her had to do for her and her child. 

Shaibya’s one happiness was Rohitashya, and, whenever the merchant’s 
wife ill-treated him, she kissed away his tears and comforted him with assur- 
ances that, when his father came back, he would never Jet him ciy The 
merchant’s wife, carried away by her jealousy of Sbaiya's beauty, said, she 
would not allow Rohitashya to remain in the house unless he worked, so he 
helped his mother, and one of his duties was to gather flowers for the puja room. 

When Shaibj'a walked away, following tbe merchant, and carrying her 
child in her arms, Harischandra stood as silent as a stone, watching them 
disappear up the street. Tbe moont woke him from his apathy, by asking 
harshly : 

“Do you see the sun? It will soon disappear, and with it your dynasty 
and name.” 

Harischandra broke away from him, shouting aloud: “Will any kind 
soul save me, or buy me?’’ 

He rushed on, thus shouting, till he came to tbe fields of shmashan (burning 
place). The undertaker needed a man, to help him burn the dead. When he 
beard Hanschandra shouting, he looked at him, and said * 

“You appear to be either a Brahmin or Kshattriya. You will not do 
chandaVs work, will you?” 

Now, a chandal is considered to be of the lowest caste, because bis duty is 

, t 
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to burn tbe dead, and, in India, all dead bodies are considered impure 

Hanschandra answered “I am in great trouble, and one to %rhom I owe 
money is follouing me If jou can help me, I shall be ever grateful to vou ” 
“How much do you want’’’ asked the chandal 

“Five hundred gold pieces, and I promise I shall be a faithful servant to 
you, and carrj out all \our wishes ’’ 

The chandal produced five hundred gold pieces, and, when the mocmt 
armed, in pursuit of Hanschandra, he found him embracing the chandal as 
if he were his brother, and heard him say “You maj be a chandal in caste, 
but you have the heart of a Brahmin ’’ 

However, Bishwamitra refused to touch the money, because it had been 
handled by a chandal The chandal was indignant, and said 

“What kind of wociii are jou’ And where is jour ngbteousness? You 
were going to destroy this man, and his ancient name, for a paltry five hundred 
gold pieces, and now you talk of caste ! When j ou come to this buming-gliat, 
a corpse, who will touch vou’ Who will do the last, on eaipi, for you’ I,— I, 
a chandal < Remember this All must die, Brahi^ia and Kshattnva, moom, 
priest and slave, and all must pass to eternity through chandal hands “ 

The unpleasant truth thrilled the moom, and he hastily departed, but, to 
the chandaVs great amusement, he did not leave the gold behind him 

Hanschandra remained in the shmashan, helping the chandal to bum the 
dead Often, at night, he stood at the ghat, near the fast-flowing river, and, 
looking at tbe silent sky, wondered where Shaibj a and their son were, and what 
was their lot 

One morning, Rohitashyi took the skaji (flower basket) and went into the 
garden, to gather flowers as usual, but did not return "^Vhen the merchant 
came to do his pnja, he wanted the flowers and called for Rohitashya, who was 
found Iving dead, in the garden 

The young wife screamed “Turn out that slave She has brought us 
bad luck, and, if we look upon Shaibja's face now, evil will come upon us ” 

The miserly merchant, fearing he might have to defray the expenses of 
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the boy’s cremation, took her adwce, and ordered Shaibya to leave the house 
instantly, and take her son’s- corpse with her. 

Shaibya, distracted with grief, wept over Rohitashya’s body, saying 
"Oh, my precious boy, my only happiness, light of my life, why have you gone ’ 
Oh, my child, come back ! Rohitashya, awake, speak to me ' " 

The hours passed, while she exhausted her gnef, and it was evening before 
she thought of the cremation. Lifting the loved body from o5 the ground, she 
covered the face with her achal, and set out for the s/mias/ian The clouds 
gathered, as she walked the solitary streets, neither moon nor star was \ isible, 
and 5he seemed to be going through a city of darkness 

Weeping and wailing, she reached the buming-ghat. In this city of the 
dead, the sight was one of horror. Shaibya, once the Maharani of Ajodhya, 
walked among the burning pyres, and chased away jackals, with her dead child 
on her breast. She clasped him tightly, and called out, in a heart-rending voice • 

"If there is any kind-hearted person in this shmashan, come to me, and 
help me 

Close by the river, there stood a big tree. Under it, with a thick stick m 
his hand, wass a chandal, whose heart beat fast, as he said to himself A 
woman’s cry ! In this a woman is crying out for kindness I She 

must be mad with grief, to ask for help, on the burning-ground of the dead . ' ' 

Again, the cry came . /‘Is there any kind heart who would help me?’’ 

The chandal put his hand to his breast and said • "Many a dead body 
I have burnt in this shmashan. Why does my heart beat, at the cry of this 
woman?’’ 

He walked to the place whence the cry came. By the lightning’s flash, 
he saw a woman, with a dead child in her arms. 

Heasked: "Woman, what doyou want here’ Whom are you calling’" 

In an agonized tone, she answered . ” "t have come to give all I had in this 
vporid. Will you help me?" 

"What is it? Is your son dead? Ebvr is it that you have come alone? 
Have you no husband, no^friend’" 
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She said “Oh, I had all, once, but lh(^ are gone, and now the only joy 
I bad, this son of mine, has left me Will \ou be kind and help me ?“ 

“You uant me to bum his body said the cJtandal "Give me the money, 
and I shall buy the necessan, wood “ 

“But I have no money," she replied 

“Then you can’t have vour child’s body burnt ’ 

“Oh, kind man, can vou not give me the wood, without the money’” she 
begged 

“A few cowries will buy a bundle of vrood,” be said 
“I have not got even that, ’ she said in distress 

“Woman, then I cannot do anything for you I am a servant, and must 
do mv duty to my master,” and as she wept, he added, "Why did \ou not 
bung some one with you, to help you’’’ 

‘Sir, the child was alone with me, a sacred trust What shall I tell his 
father, when he returns !’’ 

By this time the stom had burst, and a vivid flash of lightning lit up 
everything like day, and Hanschandra, for it was he, «qw the glitter of gold 
on Shaibya’s neck 

He said “You say v'ou have no money, and that you loved your child, 
y et y ou ha\ e a gold ornament on y our neck Giv e it to me, and I shall procure 
wood to cremate the bodv ” 

At his words, Sbaibya placed the lifeless form of her son upon the ground, 
and, clasping her hands together, wept bitterly, for the jewel he had noticed 
and asked for was her viangal sulra (wedding amulet) which no Hindu vnfe 
-emoves from her neck, till she is widowed The mere suggestion plunged her 
into a fren2y of grief, and she cned aloud, in piercing accents 

“Hanschandra, my husband, where, oh, where- are you ? Am I a widow ’ 
Beloved, if you live, come and tell me I am sUlI your wnfe ! This chandal is 
so cruel as to wish me to take the mangal sutra off my neck Hanschandra, 
where are you to-night? I have lost my only child, and have I lost you 
also?" 
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Hanschandra was now sure of her identity, for his request for the amulet 
had merelj been to test her He cned out “Shaibya, is it you >’ ' and caught 
her in his arms, and strained her to his heart 

Resting his head against hers, he mingled bis tears with hers, murmuring 
sadjy “My beautiful Shaibya, my lost pearl star’ do we meet thus, m a 
shmoshan over the bodj of our precious son, the heir of KosuIIa, the light of the 
Sx^rya vansa ’ We shall never more part Come, let us take the body of 
Rohitashya with us, and end our lives m holy Mother Ganges “ 

Overwhelmed with sorrow, they clung to each other Shaibya, worn with 
battling against adversity, the shock of her son’s death and the sudden meeting 
with her husband, broke down completely, and lay swooning in his arms 
Hanschandra wept oter her, lavished his long pent up love upon her and 
wanned her back to life with his caresses She gazed into his sad eyes, with 
her grief sunken ones, and murmured “Hanschandra, our son, our son I” 
“Beloved,” he answered, and the leaden despair in his voice struck the 
last knell of sorrow on her heart, “with Rohitashya has gone the hope of our 
lives With him, the race of Ikshaku is ended m> family name has ceased 
Nothing remains for us to live for Then, as I have said, let us seek death 
and forgetfulness in the sacred Ganges ” 

He gently put Shaibja awaj from him, and lifted the silent form of 
Rohitashya into his arms, to bear him to the river The boy’s e>es were half 
open and his lips slightl> parted, showing the pearly teeth The black curls 
clustered, m silken rings, upon his forehead, and, as Hanschandra raised the 
body of his son from the ground, the pangs of fatherly love and anguish over 
came him, and he addressed the still form, in passionate entreaty 

“Rohitashya, mj boj , open jour cjes, and speak f My son, my treasure, 
jour father is here Speak, oh, speak I” 

Together, the despainng husband and wife mourned their son, and began 
to stumble rather than walk towards the nver Unheeded bj them, the storm 
bad swept over them, and the pale stars of dawn were now showang m the azure 
skj But, for them, hope was ended, and their one desire, now, was to find 
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peace in death But a fonn approached them, and they recognized him as 
Bishwamitra Mooni 

“Why do von come to me again, Moombar’^” asked Hanschandra 
“I owe you nothing now ” 

The viooitt stood in their path, and replied, in a lery calm and soft loice 
“Hanschandra, I come to ask you, for the last time, if you will not admit that 
vou were wrong in releasing my pnsoners If jou will only say jou are sorry for 
that action, I shall restore to you your kingdom, and all that you have lost ’’ 
The long suffenng Maharajah raised his head, and his whole attitude 
changed The despondency of gnef was gone the dejection of his beanng 
vanished Kingly indignation and scorn lent height and majest\ to his 
attenuated frame His eyes blazed, like living fires, and he answered, in a 
voice of invincible determination 

"Moonifeor, I did my duty as a king, and would do it again, were the 
chance to come again You cannot tempt me to deny what our hoi} religion 
teaches You wish to return mj kingdom to me now For what ’ for whom ^ 
See and he held out the body of Rohitashya, “the dtp (light) of Kosulla is 
gone The name of Surya-vansa has ceased to be, m this world Everything 
is lost to me, but Truth I came into this life empt} •handed, I go from it the 
same, but Truth, dmae and righteous Truth, has e\ er been mine, and shall be 
mine No power of yours can wrest it from me, and I spurn your offer and 
invite you to follow me to the edge of Mother Ganges, and there witness the 
end of the last of the Royal Sons of the Sun ’’ 

His voice sounded like a clanoo, and Shaibj a held herself proudly What 
mattered all the past suffenng and sorrow > Was it not bliss to be mated to a 
soul like his ’ Could death hurt ’ No, it would be but the crossing to another 
and higher life ! Together, he and she would float forth from mortality to 
immortality Already, the golden gates of the blest were opening before her 
tired eyes, and she waited for the bquid notes of heavenly music But earth 
s'till claimed her and him The Royal Children of the Sun had yet work to do 
in the living world, and the moom's voice broke her reverie 
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He now spoke in tones of ineffable peace, and his nords seemed, at first, 
another dream 

"Rohltash^a but sleeps in a trance caused bj a snake»bite Gi\e him to 
me, I shall restore him ” 

Dazed and nondenng, belie\ing and \et doubting-, Harisdiandra allowed 
the Sage to take the child’s bodv from his amis The ntoont seated himself, 
and, placing the boj upon the ground, bathed a tmy, punctured wound, upon 
the nght thigh, with water from his kamandalu and then applied some healing 
balm After a few minutes, Rohitaslij*a opened Ins eaes, and saw his father 
A flaah of joj illumined his face, and, jumping up, he threw himself into 
Hanschandra's outstretched arms Shaibja’s enraptured crj, at his reslora 
tion, reminded husband and child that she was there, and Hanschandra found 
room for her m his arms As thej stood locked in each other’s embraces, with 
tears of jo^ w here furrows of anguish had been, the sun rose in golden splendour 
and bathed them wnth his morning radiance 

“Hanschandra, victory is jours,’’ said the tnooin, and admiration filled 
his aoice “I ha\e Ii\cd on this earth for manj years and have never paid 
homage to anvone, but t>day I honour jou and stand before jou conquered, 
and you are the one who has conquered me Your nghteousness shall live for 
ever In heaven jour throne is now being made ready All these trials have 
been but to test jour virtue Now return to K^ulla, and live happilj there 
Your son and j our son 's son shall sit on the throne of Manu for manj generations 
to come ” 

The Maharajah, the Maharani and their son fell at Bishwamitra’s feet 
*"Moombar/’ said Hanschandra, “I can never thank jrou enough For me 
tlie«e trials have been but a mirror in which 1 beheld mj Shaibya’s unselfish 
love It IS the crown and jewel of mv life ’’ 

Soon all Kosi (Benares) rang with the wonderful news The chandal of 
the burning ghat came and knelt at Hanschandra's feet, and said 

“Forgive me. Sire, for hiring a Ksbattnya King as my assistant ’’ 

But the Maharajah would not permit him to saj any more Bending 
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forward, lie raised the lowly chandal, and answered 

“My true friend, your kind help saved me, and I shall never forget your 
kindness Warriors and kings know no caste For them the sun shines but 
to manifest to the world the truth and chivalry which must shine from pole to 
pole before perfect peace and brotherhood come to reign for ever on earth 
Chandal though you be, and despised by others, your name shall live for ever 
and be remembered by every king, while this world lasts ’ 

The merchant and his wife prostrated themselves at Shaibya’s feet, craving 
forgiveness for all their harshness The happy Maharani thanked them, with 
tears, for purchasing her, and thus helping her to help her beloved husband 
And Harischandra thanked and rewarded them for being the instruments 
through which he found his wife and child Bisbwamitra accompanied them to 
Ajodhya, and ever, as they journeyed thither, the concourse gathered, and, 
when the gates of the Palace were reached, all the people of Kosulla surged in 
joyous masses around their King and Queen 

Hanschandra held a great durbar, and the chanda' was the most honoured 
guest 

To this day, in Benares, is the shmashan where the Maharajah worked as a 
chandal, and it is known to the present generation as Hanschandra Chat, and, 
near by, stands a house where the famous chandal lived 

On the same terrace in the Palace where Hanschandra had joined Shaibj i 
and Rohitashya, the night before they left the Palace on their wanderings, the 
three were again seated under the full moon Hanschandra had Rohitashya on 
his knee, and, on his left, was Shaibya He said to her, in a proud and loving 
tone 

“Shaibya, if I had not been sent on that exile, and Bishwamitra had not 
been the means of trying our h\cs, the world would ne\er have known the lo\e 
you possessed for your husband You sold jour life, to help me in the path 
of right, which no other wife ever did As long as the world lasts, your loi e 
for me will live, and your name will shine like the star of sattiica (virtuous 
lo\e) ” 
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Some thousands of years ago in the north of India, there was a kingdom 
called Videha. A pious man reigned there, named Janaka Rtsht. His piety 
and goodness uxin for him the name of Rtshi, He was a venerable man, and 
although a Maharajah, he led the life of a fanner. 

One spring morning this King-farmer was out in the fields ploughing as 
itsual, and the sun was shining in all its glory on the ripe yellow com in the 
surrounding fields, giving it a rich golden appearance. The saintly looking 
king was driving a team of four grey oxen, and making as he drove, straight 
long sitas (furrows) in the ground. Suddenly his attention was drawn to what 
he thought was a stone tn the way of bis plough, it uns something hard and 
solid. The oxen were stopped and tbe King Risht stooped down to see what it 
was, when to his great surprise be discovered a gold ghorrah (pjteher) hurried 
in tbe ground. The King picked up tbe gharrah and to bis utter astonishment 
he found it contained a beautiful little baby, a little girl ! The King was spell 
bound for a moment. Was this some delusion } Was it a dream ’ or was it 
really true? The King was overwhelmed with happiness and said to himself : 
'T am no longer childless, this baby shall be my daughter and shall bear the 
name of my ancestors.” King Rishi hastened to the Palace to show tbe 
precious baby to the Queen. The Maharani’s heart, was filled with unspeakable 
happiness and joy wheu she saw tbe lovely baby, and there was great rejoicing 
in the State when the news became known that the Queen had a daughter. 
The little girl was called Sita as she was found in the furrow's (sifas). 

II 

The great King of Rakshasas who inhabited the southern part of India, was 
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Ravan, Ruler of Lanka (Ceylon) This King was a rich and powerful man 
His country contained vast mmes of gold and precious stones He had many 
sons and they were all brave, valiant men, and added strength and power to his 
name 

In those olden days, it was customary for assemblages to be held in the 
forests by jogts and nshts These were reverenced men who had great 
freedom and travelled all over India, holding conclaves wherever thev chose 

On one occasion when a meeting was in progress, these holy men were 
disturbed by an order from King Ravan who sent his messenger to disperse 
them and send them out of his territory, unless they paid him a tribute “We 
are beggars and hermits,” the holy men replied, “and have neither money nor 
possessions How can we pay tribute’ Ask the King to kindly excuse us ” 
The messenger went backwards and forwards several limes, but, King Ravan 
was obdurate and nothing would persuade him to change his mind so, the 
mooms had to comply with his demand The vioonts then selected a gharrah 
and each of the holy men put n drop of blood, taken from his foreliead, into it 
and handed it over to the messenger, saying "Take this as a tribute to jour 
Lord This gharrah is most valuable, for it carries a crushing significance 
which will end his royal splendour ’ When the messenger arrived with the 
gharrah and the message, the King was so alarmed at the words and told his 
messenger to carry the gharrah to India and bury it in some deserted place 
The hermits in the meanwhile disappeared 

North into Videha the messenger journeyed, and buried the portentous 
gold pitcher in an appropriate land This was the gharrah in which Sita, 
daughter of the earth, was found Janaka and his Maharani and all his subjects 
of Videha welcomed the furrow born baby as their Rojkximan 

Great was the joy of the kingdom, when, just a year after Sita was found 
in the furrows. King Janaka's wife gave birth to a daughter, who was named 
Urtnila At the same time, the wife of Prince Kushadhwaja, the brother of 
Janaka, bore bim twin daughters, their names being Mandavi and Srutakirty 
Thev were all verv pretty children, but Sita was by far the most beautiful, a 
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Goddess of Beauty Sita vras in ignorance of her birth and of her parentage 
Janaka and the Queen were indeed her father and mother in thought, insh, 
and desire They looked upon her as their golden ray, their good fortune 
She was regarded by all as the Princess Royal of Videha 

The four Princesses bore deep affection for each other The King uas 
most happj to have such loi log daughters around him 

The jears passed away happily Sita arrived at the age of fourteen 
Manj suitors pleaded for her hand, the Maharajah knew not whom to accept, 
and in his perplexity, thought of a test An enormous bow had been left in 
his keeping by a great Brahmin Parashurama, who had told King Janaka that 
the weapon was very ancient and could be wielded onlj bj one with divine 
attributes The bow was Siva's, and when Parashurama left it he said 
“when I return I shall break the bow and many Sita But if I am late in 
returning, jou should raanj jourdaughtertotbemanwhocan break the bow ” 
Accordingly as Parashurama did not return, and Sita was m her maiden 
hood, the saint king sent out invitations all over India, north, south, east and 
west for a great Sjayambara with the news that whoever broke the bow would 
marry Jauaka’s daughter Sita The King also invited all the holj men 
rishts and ntootits to be present Among those invited nas Bishwamitra, a 
renowned sage of the court of Ajodb>a, and preceptor to the sons of Dasaratha, 
the Sun King of Kosala 


III 

Dasaratha Maharajah was a wamor of fame and great nches He had 
brought all the tnbes of the Solar Races under his impenal swaj His dj nastj 
had been found by Raghu the Great, the Sun Prince whose successors had ever 
striven to preserve the honour of the name which all were proud to bear 
Dasaratha was the noblest of his line and headed the chiefs and devotees in the 
clans of the Surya,.ansa, as the saintly Janaka did in the Moon Race The 
ruler of the Kosalas was such another as Rajarsht of Videha, having arrived 
at an old age before he knew the jov of children on his knees 
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King Dasaratha had three uives, — ^the first was the Queen Kausalya, a 
stately and religious woman, daughter of Kosala, was respected and loved by 
King Dasaratha The next was a Persian Princess, and his favourite, by name 
Keyhaya, a woman of great beauty and courage On two occasions she saved 
the life of her husband and king This together with her charms, hud endeared 
her above the others to the King The youngest wife was Sumitra, daughter 
of the Maharajah of Magadha 

After years of patient waiting and many pujas and yagnas, these queens 
pleased their aged husband by the birth of four sons The eldest queen 
Kausalya's son was named Ramchandra and he was the first born , Keyhaya’s 
son was Bharata, and Sumitra *s twin sons were Lakshmana and Satrugna The 
birth of these four sons meant much in the land of Kosala The hearts of the 
people rejoiced , and the land was full of delight and promise 

The beautiful palace house of the Sun-King stood on the banks of the 
nver Saraju Here these Princes lived and grew to manhood m such love and 
devotton to one^ another, that it would appear as if one soul had been diffused 
in four bodies The twins attached themselves in a wonderful manner to their 
half brothers Lakshmana was the inseparable companion of Ramchandra, and 
Satrugna of Bharata The king loved his sons with an intensity bom of 
the long years of waiting and Rama was his favourite His exemplary conduct 
and prompt obedience to the wishes of his father, became almost a proverb in 
the Kingdom In him were centred all the king’s hopes and the people of 
Ajodhya built theirs on him as well 

The care and education of the Rajkumars was confided to the Venerable 
Basista Deb, a pious man and very learned, with such accomplishments as 
would grace a Prince Under his guidance these royal youths developed into 
clever, brave and courteous young men 

IV 

When Prince Rama was about sixteen years of age, a band of Rakshasas 
from the south, approached Kosala, devastating the forests of the many groups 
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of hermits residing in them Baststa Iteb considered this a good opportunitj 
for Rama to show his bravery, and the boy, eager to earn a reputation, and win 
his spurs, unhesitatingly accepted the idea King Dasaratha, his father, uas 
very reluctant to accept such a suggestion, but the persuasions of the nsht made 
the King consent The brothers Rama and Lakshmana accompanied Basist^ 
Deb When they arrived at the topoban of Bishwamitra Afoont, Ramchaudra 
heard all about the giantess Taraka and killed her the next time she visited the 
topoban 

When Ramcbandra was leaving, Bishwamitra said “You have killed the 
giantess but she has two sons, Manch and Subahu and they will come and 
disturb me in my piijas, so jou will have to destroy them also” Ramcbandra 
and Lakshmana with Basista Deb waited there, and when Manch and his 
brother attacked the tapoban of Bishwamitra, Ramcbandra with his great skill 
sent such arrows that Manch ran away and his brother was killed After this 
Basista Deb told Bishwamitra to take the bovs borne Tbej all paid homage 
to Basista Deb and Ramcbandra and Lakshmana started for Kosala nith 
Bishwamitra 

The young Pnnces were returning m all their glory, when on their 
journej Bishwamitra spoke of the great neddmg to be held bv the Maharajah 
of Videha, and said he would like to attend it in company with them The 
Princes readily consented, and they followed him to Mithila 

V 

The> arrived on the morning of the wedding day The capital of the 
Chandravansa Chakravati was a city of peace and nature smiled there all the 
year round It looked grand, h mg with flags on every tower and turret and 
was gay for the approaching occasion Drums beat and bells rung to welcome 
the crowds, as they entered It was a brilliant sight, Kings and Princes on 
splendid horses and fine elephants, nobles in decorated and sumptuous ralhs 
Amongst them came the little party with Bishwamitra Though the two Pnnces 
were dressed in simple clothes their appearance attracted one and all Ram 
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cbandra and Lakshmana were deeply interested in all they saw, for this nas 
their first visit to another kingdom besides their father’s The two Princes 
walked on with their sage friend into tlie garden n here stood the royal temple 
of Mithila, with the family God In passing through the garden from another 
gateway four maidens approached They nere attired in red silk raiment and 
each carried a thala (plate) containing paste sandal wood, flowers and other 
offerings of worship, which made Iweet-scented aroma They all drew near 
the temple steps together Pnnce Rama’s dark eves met the soft eyes of the 
tallest girl , in that encounter two hearts beat quickly in one accord , the sealed 
casket of love had been opened Silently but assuredly, Sita gave all to Rama 
and he gave all to Sita The unknown fair maiden filled Rama’s heart and he 
whispered, "You are the queen of my heart” and Sita’s silent thoughts to the 
stranger said, "Take all I have for you are the one I love ’’ 

The maiden disappeared into the shadowy interior of the sacred 
building, with an unusually bright colour on her lovely face Each wondered 
who the other was In the evening the durhar was held in Janaka’s spacious 
hall of audience, 'where the crystal floors reflected the forms of the guests as 
they were ceremoniously ushered to their seats There w as a gold throne in 
the centre of a dais by which King Janaka stood, surrounded by the jewelled 
thrones of the various kings and princes 

The Diirhar Hall contained a gallery for ladies and there the lovely Sita 
'' stood with her sisters She -was dressed in rich bndal attire, and there hy the 
garland on a golden tray, which would be thrown by Sita round the neck of 
the hero of the sivayambara In the clear space before the throne, Janaka stood 
watching his guests, most anxiously watting to discover the great hero As 
eaci ccmpeMixr niwed tc> ihc Dhsm&c**’ ssng his iiiles 

and praises Hour after hour passed — ^Kmgs, Princes and nobles of the Sun 
and Moon and other races had exerted their utmost skill They could not 
even move the bow, from where it lay, much less bend it Disappointment 
and anger were visible on the faces of hundreds of the Knights 

Then Rama approached the bow, and stood before it, while a herald’s 
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sonorous voice called aloud his name and title. As he stood there, the centre 
of attraction, Sita, who was in the gallery, recognised him as he stood before 
the fateful bow — was he really the same dark handsome youth who had won her 
heart on the temple steps? Her soul with joy, while her heart sank 

with fear. In her agitated condition she did not hear what the herald had 
shouted out. Her prayers arose in the words, "Oh God, help him; help him 
my God". She repeated unceasingly "I low him, help him to be mine". 
There is the man one or tiw whispered ; then there was a stir, as if the crowd 
was growing impatient. Rama gently advanced. The eyes of all who were 
present in the hall, were fixed upon Rama. He lifted the bow so as to gauge 
its weight. Sita's heart beat fast. Before the people could say anything, 
Ramchandra had broken the bow into two Trumpets were blown and the 
conch shells sounded. 


VI 

Janaka looked most happy and advanced towards Rama to wish him’well. 
His beloved daughter had found a suitable husband. Could there have been a 
greater union than that of the Sun-Prince to the Moon-Princess 1 The whole 
durbar rose to their feet, as the good King approached to speak to Rama : "It is 
a great honour to me after waiting patiently to address you Prince of all Kosalas, 
as my son-in-law and now my dear Prince, let us hasten the joyful wedding 
ceremony without further delay." Ramchandra paid his homage to Janaka 
and said "Kind Sir, I am most grateful to you for all the honour you have done 
me, may I ask you to pardon me that I am unable to accept the offer you have 
kindly made me. It is not possible for me to marry without my father’s 
sanction. Our revered Bishwamitra has brought us here because he is so 
proud of my bravery and strength, that he wanted to prov-e that I am a worthy 
pupil of my master, the great Basista Deb. I am here without my father's 
knowledge. On becoming acquainted with the circumstances that brought the 
Sun-Princes to the S7vayambora, King Janaka despatched an embassy to Ajodhya 
to inform King Dasaratha of the glorious result of the swayambara. In the 
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mean\\hile- Sita was awaiting the message from her father to baran the hero 
and receive the congratulations of the ladies of the court The time passed but 
brought no satisfaction to her curiosity and wonder silenced the waiting croud 
At last Sita was informed that Ramchandra was waiting for hts father’s 
permission She was happy to know that he was hers and she was his Sita 
raised her head, they sau the love light in her eyes, she spoke quietly, saving 
that God had heard her prajers, and that all would be well The Maharani 
expressed a wish one day and said — "There are three other brothers and I shall 
try and have four weddings together*’ At this remarks the girls blushed 
though they looked happy It was not long before there were four shy bndes- 
elect in the palace of Mithila 

At the court of Ajodhya there had been anxiety for Ramchandra No 
news had been received since he wt out on his expedition The conclusion 
arrived at, was that no success was bis, and that Ramchandra must have met 
his death Soon this sorrow was changed to y>y and gladness — King Janaka’s 
messenger had arrived with the good news Dasaratba the great Bun King 
was overjoyed to know that his heir has won so glorious a position, among so 
many who bad attempted to gam the hand of the Royal Pnneess He. most 
willingly gave his consent to the marriages of his four sons and sent word to 
say that he would follow soon with the other two sons 

Such rejoicings and such preparations in the two great kingdoms none 
can imagine The King sent a great escort of officers, elephants, horses, 
chanots, soldiers, sages, wagons laden with gold and gems, raiments for the 
bndes, and hundreds of servants on his retinue Bharata and Satrugna 
accompanied him The great party travelled with speed 

On reaching the boundary of Mitbila the King was met by his sons, and 
the mooni Bishwamitra, and supported by them the happy King Janaka King 
Dasaratha drove to a garden in the city, where the farmer King Janaka himself 
waited to receive him The meeting of the two venerable monarchs was indeed 
an impressive sight These marriages of the children of the Sun and Moon 
Kings were to unite the Kshatnya races of the two peoples These unions, 
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though so romantically brought about, were full of political significance, for it 
was the ’Treta’ or the Silver age of India. 

When Janaka Raj met the great King of Raghiivansa, and saw the other 
two Princes, tears of joy filled his eyes, and with clasped hands, he prayed to 
the All-merciful. "God” said he **raerciful God, thou fcnowest all. I was 
anxious for my beloved Sita’s future; but thou hast taken from me all my 
anxiety.” ^ ” 

Dasaratha and his retinue, were accommodated in palatial buildings in the 
gardens of the city. The marriages were celebrated with great splendour, the 
most renowned gurus (clergymen) presiding at the ceremony. Lov'ely Sita 
placed her hand in Rama’s and vowed herself his for ever. Urmiia pledged- 
herself to Lakshmana, Mandavi to Bharata, and Srutakirty to Satrugna; thus 
the Surya and Chaiidravansas were united by the sacred bond of marriage/ 
Then came the parting on the following day. The eyes which had been 
lighted with joy, were now filled with sad tears. Mithila was losing her precious 
maidens. Never more could they return to Videha. Sadness filled Janaka's 
heart — the bridal rat}is were in the courtyard, Sita and her sisters had bidden 
farewell to all, and Sita knelt at her father’s feet to receive his blessing. The 
saint'king took SUa’s hand in bis trembling clasp, and leading Iter to Ram* 
chandra, who stood beside his chariot, placed it in the strong manly palm of 
the Prince, saying in a voice broken with the sadness of parting, “Sri Ram- 
chandra my son, I have given you ray treasure, guard her w-ell and nev-er 
forsake her. She is tender and loving, see, my dear son, that the storm of this 
world touches not her flower-like life. Cherish her lovingly, and in time you 
will understand what you have taken from Mithila.” Sita’s soul was filled 
with sorrow at the parting but when Rama’s fingers closed on her hands, her 
heart thrilled, as he reverently answered — "Sir, what Mithila to-day loses, 
Ajoydhya gains. These tears which thy dear eyes are shedding upon our hands, 
are sacred to me and by them, I swear I shall be true to thy daughter. Bless 
me, father, that I may be worthy of thy priceless gift”. Sita and Rama 
touched the saintly Janaka’s feet, and entering the chariot drov’e away. The 
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King stood to watch the procession, till he could see them no longer, with a 
deep sigh he turned away to the field to plough. His heart was sad, for he 
was filled with the idea that Sita would not be happy, found in the furrow’s, 
bom of the earth, as if to suffer. 


VII 

In the rath sat Sita, by her j’oung husband, beaming with joy Rama with 
his deep and loving voice was filling her heart Mithila faded fast from her 
vision. A dark liand‘5ome face, and a pair of love-illumincd eyes gazed into 
her own making the world a place of sunshine, which was heaven itself for her. 

They continued on their journey, but alas ! Sita did not long enjoy her 
happiness Parashurama who was returning from a pilgnmage, met the 
marnage procession, and enquired what U all meant He was informed that the 
eldest son of Dasaratha Maharajah had married the Moon.Pnncess Sita, and 
were on their rStum journey to the Royal home Ajodbya. "What, broken 
my bow I” he shouted angrily. "Where is he? I shall fight him and jf I am 
defeated, I shall then know that he has really broken my bow, and therefore 
deserves the bvely Sita." King Dasaratha trembled with fear and cried aloud, 
"Ob, mighty warrior, I beg of you, I pray, I implore jou, spare my son.” 
Parashurama was a Brahmin, be had taken the difcsha (oath) foi the Ksliatni’a, 
and Dasaratha knew it well. The war cry was alarming, and poor little Sita, 
clung to her lord, and begged him not.to leave her. Rama kissing her and 
gently disengaging himself from her said, "I must go, after winning j’OU what 
do I fear?” Then descending from the rath, Ramchandra faced the Brahmin 
Parashurama had a giant stature, his dress was of skins, and a string of beads 
(fudrafejlifl) hung from his right ear, and on his body he wore the number 
Iwenty-one, which signified that in the fulfilment of his diksha, he had killed 
twenty-one Kshatriyas. Thegleamofhiseyes was cast on Rama, and he asked, 
“was it you, who dared to break the bow of Parashurama? Do you think you 
are stronger than I?" “How could 1?” Rama answered lightly, "when thou 
art "Parashurama" and I, the simple "Rama". This jesting still more 
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incensed the Brahmin and he shouted tauntingiy “Thou hast chosen thy death”. 
“Cease thy foolish talk” answered Rama “am I not a gallant Kshatriya, and 
is fear known to any child of the sun ? I broke thy bow, and it did not need 
much strength, since it was old and weak.** 

“Now since 30U seem averse from flight, will you stnng this bow of mine 
and discharge an arrow from it?” and the gigantic Brahmin took from off his 
shoulder an enormous bow and held it out to Rama, saying, “If you can do this, 
I shall consider myself defeated by you, but if your courage fails you, make 
an appeal to me and beg your oato safety and protection This will pro\e that 
jour fingers ha\c been in vain hardened bj' the twanging of the bow* strings,” 
For reply the Sun-Prince smiled and stretched out his hand for the profferred 
bow. Then with confidence that was apparent, he placed one end of the weapon 
in the ground, and bending it, strung it roost easily. The scornful sparkle 
disappeared from Parashurnma's face leaving it Iirid, and ashen: the fire 
which had burnt w itbin him had died out. The whole procession u as filled with 
awe at this procedure and gazed at the two who were facing each other. Rama 
like the Sun with his increased splendour and bnlHaucy, Parashurama humi- 
liated with defeat and dimmed glory. The Sun-Knight was full of compassion 
for his vanquished foe. The arrow uhich had been fixed must be discharged. 
Addressing the Bralitnin, he said, “Do not fear, I would not bury this in your 
heart, instead, 1 will shoot it into the air, far up into the skies, to bar j’our 
entrance into heaven.” “You have merited this by j’our sacrifices” humbly 
Parashurama replied, “Be it as thou wilt. I know who thou art, and it was 
to see thy power manifested ou earth that I provoked thee. I am grateful to 
the for sparing my life. ” And he fell with bis face to the ground, and worshipped 
Ramchaodra. Ram then stood a little aside to shoot the arrow into the skies, 
touching the feet of the Brahmin he said, “Deference to a conquered enemy 
leads to glory,” “Thou hast indeed blessed me and turned my defeat into 
glory, fie answered', *Vfiir droefiro/ riVy itJXKf fi-js" /nnaf mvr iffimr rfiw ecn' 
passion of life. Oh thou divine one, thou hast given me eternal peace. I go 
to enjoy everlasting bliss, which thou hast awarded to me,” and he disappeared. 
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Ktng Dasaratlia kissed Rima’s forehead sa^nng, “mj precious sot., 
I thought Parashurama would destroj jou, and all of us God has spared us 
Let us hasten and return to Ajodhja ” Sita proudly drew her husband to her 
side, and they continued on their joume> in peace 

Kamchandra talked of his childhood, his mother and other queens in all 
which Sita was much interested, for she had alrcadj began to feel that whatc\-cr 
belonged toller husband was dear to her A longing arose to know e\er> detail, 
to be established in his name 

The towers and battlements of Ajodli>a were in sight now , her pulse beat 
faster, her heart leaped with jov Thej were entenng the cit> gates, the 
archwajs were decorated with flowers and palms and itiangal ghols were placed 
on both sides of the roads, alternatelj with banana palms Flags and mottoes 
of wtlcome were hung from the houses, cverj window and balcony contained 
>oung and old faces, which were filled with eagerness and cunositj to see the 
newlj married bndcs pass Thej were pleasant!} surpnsed at Sita’s beaut} 
her lo\clincss filled them with a desire to show their appreciation Flowers 
were thrown m their path, bells rung and the cooch shells sounded and there 
was much rejoicing amongst the people Sita was overcome, her e}e3 were 
dim vritb tears, she rested her hand on Rama’s shoulder, she felt she wanted 
an assurance from him, that she would tni!} be welcome to his people Her 
disquieted condition grieved Rama who said, “mj wife arc jiiu sad? Wli} 
these tears? Drj itjur C}cs, in\ Sita^nd smile and be the sunshine of m> 
life You arc niv life and mj love, m} beautiful bride, be happj ’ “M} 

Lord,” she whispered, “I am happ}, ver} happ} WTij the tears came 
I cannot quite tell , mj onl> fear is, that perhaps the people of Ajodh} a will not 
like me, to me it seems as though a darL shadow hangs over me ” *‘Ob Svta 
think not such thoughts, the people will love \ou and I shall be jealous of them ” 
He kissed her fingertips iovinglv *‘l am satisfied” she said "with veur love 
I wait nothing else, in }our corapan}, a|wa}S I am content You will never 
leave me?” “Never" he said ‘‘thedavs will be too short fo' me to revel in jour 
charms ’ and he drew her closer to him and looked into her eves, she was fair, 
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King Dasaratlia kissed Rama’s forehead saying, “mj precious sou, 
I thought Parashurama would destroy jou, and all of us God has spared us 
Let us hasten and return to Ajodhya " Sita proudly drew her husband to her 
side, and they continued on their joume> in peace 

Ramchandra talked of his childhood, his mother and other queens in all 
which Sita was much luterested, for she had already began to feel that whatever 
belonged to her husband was dear to her A longing arose to know ev erj detail , 
to be established in his name 

The towers and battlements of Ajodhya were in sight now, her pulse beat 
faster, her heart leaped with joy Thej were entering the citj gates^ the 
archwajs were decorated with flowers and palms and maugal ghots were placed 
on both sides of the roads, alternately with banana palms Flags and mottoes 
of welcome were hung from the houses, every window' and balcony contained 
young and old faces, which were filled with eagerness and cunosity to see the 
newly married brides pass They were pleasantly surprised at Sita’s beauty, 
her lovelines^s filled them with a desire to show their appreciation Flowers 
were thrown m their path, bells rang and the conch shells sounded and there 
was much rejoicing amongst the people S«ta was overcome, her eyes were 
dim with tears, she rested her hand on Rama’s shoulder, she felt she wanted 
an assurance from him, that she would truly be welcome to his people Her 
disquieted condition gneved Rama who said, *'my' wife, are you sad? Why 
these tears? Dry your eyes, mv Sitamnd smile and be the sunshine of my 
life You are my life and my love, my beautiful bride, be happy ’ “My 
Lord,” she whispered, “I am happy, very happy Why the tears came 
I cannot quite tell , my only fear is, that perhaps the people of Ajodhya will not 
like me, to me it seems as though a dark shadow hangs ov'er me ” “Oh Sita 
think not such thoughts, the people will love ymu and I shall be jealous of them ’ ’ 
He kissed her finger tips lovingly “I am satisfied” she said “w'lth yT3ur love 
I want nothing else, in your company, always I am content You will never 
leave me?” “Never” he said “the days will be too short forme to revel in your 
charms ’ and he drew her closer to him and looked into her eyes, she was fair. 
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he thought %ery fair and \erj* beautiful, aud his deep voice trembled with love 
as he tiiumiured, **My queen, my H(e, my love, my Sita, leave you, never, every 
moment away from you xiould seem like a year. Life without you would be a 
living death.'* 

The raths proceeded to the great entrance of the palace, where already was 
standing Dasaratha on the steps to uelcome and to bless their home coming. 
Girls of noble birth were in readiness to receive them, carrying golden gharras 
filled with coins. As Rama's chariot approached and entered the palace gate coins 
were thrown out of these gharras. These rolled in between their feet and under 
the w heels of the chariots and the girls cried out "Long may you live, may you 
always walk on gold." Again the conch shells were blown and the trumpets 
sounded while Rama and Sita ascended the steps and fell at the feet of the 
King to receive his blessing, then followed Bharata and Mandavi and the tiwn 
brothers with their wives. The mother Queens, patiently and anxiously were 
waiting a little higher up the steps, with their ladies in waiting, to administer 
the baran. It was a joyous occasion. When the baraii ceremonies were over, 
Queen Kansalya drew her son with his bride near to her, making them sit 
before her. She spoke with a mother's affection and pride and shed tears of j‘oy. 
The unassaming manners of Sita non the queen’s heart. She grew to loie the 
furrow-bom pnneess as much "as she loved her son. Next day was the flower 
ceremony, the andar of the palace was filled with mirth for all the ladies of the 
court had assembled io dress'tbe bride wdlh flowers. In the centre was a throne 
made of flowers on which Sita sat covered with blossoms. The jewels she wore 
added to the charms of the scene. She was sprayed with scent and was giien 
pan (betel leaf) to eat, A garland of fragrant flowers was thrown around her 
neck and also one round Rama’s which they exchanged one with the other. 
When this portion of the ceremony was over, a girl of the Court earned on 
a golden tray a crown made of flowers to Rama, which he placed on Sita’s head 
K’kk great aSiaksthn Avd Jove, Jsj the midst of their rejoicings, Rama’s 
attention was attracted by drops of Wood on Sita’s forehead, a large drop being 
in the centre, where the spot of sindoor was. He lifted the crown off her head 
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to find it contained a big thorn. Alas ! was her crown to be a crown of sorrows ! 

VI!I 

Life flowed on in a dream of happiness at the Palace of Ajodliya for Sita 
and her sisters. They knew no sorrow or trial. Sita was Rama’s whole 
existence, her devotion to him gratified his longing, her life was framed in the 
letters of his name. One spirit, one soul was theirs. As the years passed, 
the Crown Prince Rama became the right hand of the King, who was growing 
old and very weary of the burden of an Empire. He longed to yield his throne 
and power to his son, and devote the remaining years of his life to God, So he 
called a council and imparted to his ministers and nobles the desire of his heart. 
They readily consented ; for in those days it was thought right for a man, as he 
grew old, to set his affairs in order and ^tire. Ramcbandra heard with deep 
regret his father's decision. His soul shrank from the undertaking, and he 
feared a position of publicity. The thought of the future filled Rama and Sita 
with dread, they could not reconcile themselves to the idea of becoming King 
and Queen. However, it must be done. Destiny had called them, they must 
obey. Sita would render all possible help in the discharge of duty, her husband 
she knew would shine as Maharajah, and his name would live for ever. The 
crowning ceremony was a great festival. Invitations were sent out to all the 
Rajahs and Maharajahs of India. Prince Bharata was sent to Persia to 
invite his maternal uncle. King Kekoya and Satrughna accompanied him. 
Their return was delayed and Dasaratha was anxious to have the coronation 
over for he was most impatient to see his beloved son Ramcbandra crowned soon. 

Keykaya, the favourite queen of Dasaratha, had great affection for Ram- 
chandra and was delighted at the thought of his succession ; so pleased was she 
that she presented all her maids in waiting with gifts. To her favourite maid 
Manthara, of whom she was very fond, she washed to give a pearl necklace. 
Now this Manthara had come from Persia with Queen Keykaya when a bride. 
She was devoted to her mistress and her son Prince Bharata. Manthara was 
handsome and clever, but was hunch-backed the result of a fall. The knowledge 
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of Rama's approaching succession to the throne had filled her with extreme 
jealousy and anger , she then plotted and schemed for Bharata The gift of the 
necklace had guen Manthara the opportunity for which she had cunningly waited 
She receu*ed the jewel disdainfully, asking the Queen whj she so foolishly 
rejoiced at the coronation of Rama “Why should I not?” asked the Queen in 
her usual simple way “It is jour downfall,*’ answered the mischief maker, 
‘ 'vou hai e alw aj s been the Maharajah’s favourite Queen , now he is abdicating and 
making Ramchandra the King Where will you be then ? Oh poor Queen, is 
it right that jou should be put away and forgotten, vou with all vour regal 
appearance and high birth, daughter of the King of Persia Have you not 
ason’ Inwhatwaj is Bharata mfenorto Rama that he should not be King’’’ 
At first the Queen would not hear of it, bat Manthara was very persistent and 
at last succeeded m persuading Kcjkaya to listen to her The Queen then said, 
"Oh Manthara jou are the only fnendihave in this kingdom, jou are the onfy 
one who loves me " 

When the ceremony of the adhtbash was over, dunng the interval, 
Maharajah Dasaratha sought his favounte wife He found Keykaya upon the 
floor, her jewels strewn about, and her hair m a most disorderly condition 
“Dearest what ails jou?” the King said, bending over her prostrated form 
A passion of tears and sobs was Kevkaj a’s only answer, and the awful paroxysms 
alarmed the King He raised her from the floor, endeavounng to calm her, 
but wath little success At last, distracted with anxiety, the King shouted for 
assistance The Queen was intensely pleased at heart and she knew her hour 
had come She drew herself away from him saying, “Your Majesty, I wish to 
go back to mj brother " “What,” said the King, "are jou not happy with 
me>'’ “I want to go to Persia and to my people I shall be happier there ’’ 
“Then jou do not love me," said the King, “J love you my dear wife, Oh, 
mj dear Keykaya, has anybody hurt or injured you> Tell me I pray you, 

I would giv e my fi/e far yoor frupptcess ’ ’ Alter a g&sd des! of perscissAja, she 
said, “You have not forgotten, you must remember, how I, some years ago, 
nursed j ou on your bed of sickness How I helped you in j our time of trouble 
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then vou were much pleased uith me and offered me tuo boons, and non to da^ 
I want them I claim them ” “The> are jours beloved,” said the King, 
"speak and I shall listen ” Then the Queen m a calm and quiet voice spoke 
the most cruel words her husband had ever heard It deafened bun when she 
said "T want my son to be crowned King and Ramchandra to be banished to the 
forests for fourteen years ” Did he hear a nght? was he in a delirium^ was 
he going mad? Crown Bharata and banish Ramchandra His head became 
dizzy, his feet tottered, but it was all too true Queen Keykaya repeated her 
demand again and again, till it was impossible for Dasaratlia not to realise the 
meaning of her words The King cned out, "I don't know what you are 
saying ’ She again repeated that her son should be crowned The King 
pleaded with her, besought her to ask for any other thing in the kingdom, but 
nothing was of any avail She was hard and relentless The King swooned 
with exhaustion and grief, but she persisted in her claim It was now the last 
hour of the evening, the hour of sunset, the temples, palaces, turrets and 
minarets of Ajodhya were standing out against the purple skj The town was 
to be illuminated with myriads of oil lamps for the rojyabhtshck or crowning 
ceremony of Ramchandra The courtiers awaited the amval of the self 
abdicating king in durbar and when the hour arrived, and he was still absent 
from the durbar, they grew anxious and Ramchandra went himself to discover 
the cause of the delay Rama lost no time in gaining admittance to his father 
Dasaratha lay on the floor, a picture of abject distress and gnef, the Maharani 
sat sullenly by his side When the Ling saw his son entering the room lie cned 
out in a tone of acute suffenng, "Rama, my son Rama, do not leave me, do not 
leave me ” The Pnnce was very much alarmed with his father’s changed 
appearance He stood in silence for what might follow Not another word 
escaped the father’s lips, and the silence was broken at intervals by deep sighs 
and low groans , oh, that his father would speak Time passed and there seemed 
no end to the suspense At last Rama broke the silence, ‘ ‘Father, tell me w hat 
ails thee? What is thy sorrow?” Still no reply, no movement even, the king 
lay like one m death Exasperated with anxiety, Rama turned to the queen. 
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“What IS it that troubles my father^ Mother tell me pray ” The queen was 
perfectly aware of Rama's lo\e for his father and lu obedience to bis wishes 
said, “The Maharajah is in despair and is too sad to tell you ” “Don't heed 
what she says, she is a wicked woman," the King shouted The Pnnce knelt 
beside the form of the king assunng him of his unfailing de\ otion and obedience, 
but the king’s gnef was augmented instead of being appeased, and he started 
out m a frenzy crying aloud, “Oh, the wicked woman, the wicked woman ” 
Ramchandra could bear it no longer, he urged the queen to speak, and she did, 
with a hard cold expression, half of defeat and half of tnumph as the king’s 
whole frame shook “Years ago ' she said, “I saved your father's life 
He promised me two fawnrs and I now claim them I claim that m\ son 
Bharata be crowned and jou are to be in exile in the forests for fourteen jears 
The King loves you too well, he cannot speak as he should, hut I have spoken, 
for him " “Is that it, mother’ I shall be happy to see my dear brother Bharata 
on the throne “ Keykaya dreaded she knew not what — “There is no need for 
you to wait to see Bharata on the throne," she said, “you should go into the 
forest at once " Dasaratha begged Rama not to listen to her, not to go, “she 
IS a wicked woman” he said “don’t go, don’t leave me, the parting will kill me, 
I shall never see you again Oh, my son, inv son, what wjJJ the world saj ’ that 
I have been led by a woman, a vncked woman, that I have exiled my heir, that 
I have disgraced the Raghuxansa " In a pathetic voice Rama replied, falling 
at his most respected and aged father’s feet "I worship God in Heaven and 
I worship you on earth, your loving hand has guided me all these years m the 
paths of truth , I shall not be au obstacle to your keeping your word, dear father, 
let me go, it will be well, father, give me your consent to go — Ble^s me — your 
blessing will strengthen me and will guide roe " But Dasaratha would not do 
so, and only murmured, “Rama, Rama, my son " 


Ramchandra was much concerned as to how he should break the news to his 
own mother and wife — both much he loved Kausalyxi Debi was still in her 
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shibalaya {sanctuarj’) praying io Shiva for Iiis blessing upon her son. Rama 
called out to her, she recognised his ^oice. The room was full of various 
offerings, such as money, jen cilery, flowers, fruit aud sweets, and incense was 
burning. Rama gazed at it all for a while. The Queen looked wonderfully 
happy. Ramchandra touched her feet, the mother loringly lifted her son and 
kissed his forehead affectionately. **I have come to j'ou dear mother” Ram- 
chandra said, "for you to bless me.” “All my blessings are wnth you, my 
child” she replied, “may Shiva, our God, with his dcvas, shower you with his 
richest and choicest blessings long may j*ou live and long may you reign.” 
Ramchandra could contain himself no longer. He recalled all that happened 
between his father and step-mother. Queen Keykaya. Poor Queen Kausalya 
fainted and fell to the ground. When she came to her senses, she w ept bitterly. 
She would not remain in the Palace either, she would go with his son, without 
him she wanted no kingdom, no position. Kausalya would go to the jungle with 
Rama and Sita and live there in much more happiness than in the Palace without 
her children. She argued the subject with herself and with her son, but Rama 
was steadfast “What is life without honour” he said “I shall go and thus 
fulfil ray father’s promise.” The Queen was disconsolate, what could she say 
to prevent him?' At last she said, “Rama, my son, as >’our mother 1 forbid 
you to go to the forest.” The Prince answered quietly, “It is my dutj’, mother, 
I am under obedience to my father and came here to say goodbye to you, and 
ask you for your blessings, dear mother, that I may prove a worthy son to my 
father. The best of mothers you have been. All my life I have heard you 
say, you wished me to be a good son to ray father. This is the time w’hen you, 
dear mother, should help me to prm'e your wishes.” Then the mother answered 
indignantly, “A man who is under a woman's influence, his words are of no 
importance.” Then the son knelt down and said, “Mother, j’our tender love for 
your son is making you say all this. Forgi\e me, but I must do my duty to my 
father and return after fourteen years, you will be more proud of your son then. ” 
Rama touching his mother’s feet once more said -e "Th^ ^ n years 
will soon pass dear and best of mothers and you ( ’ agai^ lya 




bowed to the ine\itable, with a heavj heart and blessed her son * Now what 
had to be done, that, troubled Rama most — ^he must tell his wife, but how was 
he to do it ^ He turned his steps to his own Palace He was filled with anxious 
thoughts, his courage was almost failing him — not for himself, but for his wife 
On entenng her room he found her in readiness for him, dressed m her nchly 
embroidered robes, which his mother had got ready for the occasion Her face 
flushed with pleasure at her husband's entrance, she held out her hands to him 
and said “What is the cause of this delay beloied?” and he took her in his arms 
Sita listened to all he said, fullv understanding and entering into his feeling as to 
his duty, quite obli\ lous as he was to the loss of the throne and state When he 

spoke of farewell to her, she would not listen “I married you, my Prince, for 
yourself alone and nothing shall e\er come between us ” With tenderest 
caresses Rama ansu ered that j ungle life xvonld be full of hardships and she could 
never accompany him "Beloied, when mother Keykaya told me of my father’s 
promise and of her wishes, I saw what my future would be, but my Sita, that 
will in no way constrain jou Ever since jour childhood you ha\e li\*cd in, 
and been surrounded by luxury Mv sweet wife, it will not be possible for jou 
to h%e a forest life " “My Lord” said the Princess softI>, and looked up into 
his face, her e>cs full of tears Rama looked into them, his own reflection was 
there, for Sita’s heart was full of Rama “I implore you’ whispered Sita, 
"take me with jxm ” “My dear one, my task is difficult enough, I must go 
alone to li%e like a hermit Be patient and wait for me “ Sita listened to it all, 
and she fell at his feet “My master, Mj Lord,” she said, “I shall go, nothing 
can stop me, else I would die In theforest jou will be a hermit, I shall be jour 
follower, you will be a ruler, I shall be jour subject, jou will be the master, 
and I shall be jour servant ’’ Rama was deeplj touched, his heart was filled 
with pnde and lifting her up, he caught her in his arms and asked “Am I worthj 
of such love ’’ Sita clung to him "Without ^u” she said “I would not live 
in heaven Deserted by jou, I should cease to breathe With you I shall fear 
no weariness, know no hardships, I shall follow wherever jou go, as Savitn 
followed Death for her Satj aban, so I shall follow jou Saj me nay no longer, 
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let me come witli jou, and we sliall spend the fourteen years happily together ” 
Rama could not wnthstand such lo\e She was the crown of Ins life and as he 
kissed her he reverenced and loved her more than ever and thanked Gcd for his 
treasure Leaving Sita for a while he went to his brother Lakshniana to say 
goodbje Lakshmana, too, wished to accompany him, saying “I shall go with 
jou and ser\e jou both ' Rama was unwilling to permit this , but Lakshmana 
insisted Manthara, the hunch back had lost no tune in spreading the news 
of Rama s banishment Disappointment and gnef filled every heart When 
Kevkaya saw Rama, with his wife and brother about to set out for the forest, her 
heart leapt with triumph at her success The Crown Pnnce still wore hist 
coronation robes and Sita stood by his side apparelled as his consort “Rama 
and Sita" she said scornfully "you should dnss as hermits, not in such grand 
robes ’’ "Certainlj mother, >ou are right, will jou order some hermit's garments 
for us’’* Rama answered bnghtly AU wondered at his cheerful demeanour 
The people of Ajodh>a wept for the unjust treatment Rama bad suffered He, 
their good true and brav e pnnce who had brought so much light to their kingdom 
Before long Queen Kejkav't ordered three sets of balhal (bark of a tree) to be 
brought , and givnng one to each brother, she approached Sita with one also 
At this King Dasaratha shouted out m a voice full of wrath, "Touch not the 
daughter of Raghubar, she shall go from my house dressed as daughter of this 
state Keykaya trembled and let the balkal drop to the floor In hermit’s 
garb Rama knelt before his father and said, "Sire, our ancestors have all been 
good rulers and jou have instilled in me that king’s duty is the welfare of his 
subjects Bless me now and let me go Pray that I should be given the 
strength to walk in the wajs of virtue Gneve not for me " In a dejected 
voice the King cned, "Rama, Rama, my son, I shall never see jou again’’, and 
sobbed his heart out Sita, beautiful as a dream in her bndal robes, had knelt 
beside her husband with Lakshmana and received the blessings from the king 
Queen Kausalya stncken with her sorrow, wished them farewell, she embraced 
Sita and blessed her, "May the Gods of the Suryazansa reward you for your 
fidelity to my son You are one amongst thousands of women I bless you my 
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dawgUter, and I pray that jou wiU e\er be true and follow jour husband with 
the same de\otion always ’* Sita touched the grieving queen’s feet and replied, 
‘Tear not, my mother, I shall not fail My husband is mv God Believe me 
t^at I shall give my life for him and for his happiness ” The crowd was great 
in Ajodhja The young, the old, thench, and the poor, men and women, were 
all out to see their Rarochandra and Sita When the state chanot drove up to 
the entrance, they cned to see their Prince depart from amongst them Rama 
too was pale He spoke encouragingly to them , and quickly, for he wished to 
close the scene He lifted Sita into the chanot and they drove aw ay , Lakshmana 

jseated beside the dmer The crowd followed, some keeping pace with the 
spinted horses, while others begged the clianoteer to dnve slowly Cnes of 
regret followed the chanot as the wheels rolled along At the river Tamasa, 
Ramchandra deaded to halt for the night The crowd had kept pace w ith the 
chanot and refused to return to the city Soon all slept, save Ramchandra, 
whose soul felt for his subjects and their distress At the first streak of dawm 
be awakened his wife and brother and said to them, “Let us take our departure 
before these poor people awake It is cruel to prolong their grief ’’ SilentK 
they arranged their going and started off, and by sunnse they had crossed the 
river Gumli, which is the southern boundary of Kosala Evening fouud them 
on the north bank of the Ganges near Pray aga Ajodby a was now w ell behind 
Rama accordingly said goodbye tothednverSumantra, who fell at Rama’s feet 
and cried Rama spoke kindly and sent many messages to his parents The 
driver was told to drive the empty carnage to Ajodbva, while the roval group 
walked on, his eyes were fi'ccd on them, his tlioughts full of sadness The chief 
of the place Guhaka Chandal, lent a boat for Rama and his party to cross the 
river at theconfluenceof the Ganges aod Jumna There the great saint Agastya 
welcomed them and would have gladly received the royal hermits as his perma- 
nent guests, but Rama feared that if he remained at Prayaga, the people of 
Ajodhya would be continually visiting him So Agastya told him that the hill 
of Chitrakuta was about twenty miles or more away, in a deep forest, where 
Rama could live happily Rama decided to go there, and early next morning 
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the rojal exiles crossed the Jumna The lulls of Chitrafcuta are a continuation 
of the Vindya mountains and the name means "Peak of beauty”, and uell it 
deserves the name Thej reached Chitrakuta It was a lovely spot, peaceful 
and quiet Ramchandra would have faded in loj ally to his king hid he stay ed 
near enough to Ajodhya as to permit visits from the people Sita’s liking of 
this forest was as great as Rama’s and Lakshmani agreed to everything that 
Rama wished So the party prepared to make Chitrakuta their resting place 
and they soon built a little hut of brmclies and leaves 

X 

Now in Ajodhya all vvas sorrow, deep sorrow After parting vvjth his 
beloved son and heir. King Dasaratha was ovemhelmed with gnef and died 
The good queens did all they could putting aside their own gnef but to no 
avail Once or tw ice he spoke of Rama, spoke of his great sorrow , that of 
dying without seeing hts boy His gnef was intense, and with his son’s name 
on his lips he died Tenable was the gnef in the Palace when King Dasaratha’s 
soul took Its flight from this world, and more sad was the nation when on such an 
occasion, no son was there to perform the Iasi ntes of consigning the body to the 
purifying flames A few days after the death of the King, the Pnnces, Blnrata 
and Satrugna, returned from Persia Unconscious of the happenings at the 
court of Kosala, and of the bereavement which had befallen them, they 
observed as they rode through the city, that the gloom of mourning overshadow ed 
it What could have happened ’ They wondered Bharata soor arrived at 
the Palace where the same mysterious silence reigned He marvelled at it, 
hurrying along to his mother’s apartment he enquired after touching her feet 
into the cause of this unusual calm and the dreadful silence in Ajodhya Was 
the nation m sorrow? He begged to be told immediatelv His mother told 
him of his father’s death, and the news was most unexpected and unwelcome and 
he stood, motionless for a time Then she informed him of his own succession 
to the throne of the Sitryavansa 

“The Maharajah” cried Bharata in horror "where is my brother Ram 
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chanda^ Has he gone?” "Yes gone to the forest” she replied exultingly, 
and then with many wtirds of prai'«e for Afonthara, to whom she gave all the 
credit, she related the manner in which she had secured the throne for him 
Bharata looked furious at this When he understood the wicked motive of his 
mother, he drew Ins sword from its case and wanted to kill her, when Satrugna 
rushed up to him and said "Brother, have you forgotten who you are — the son 
of King Dasaratha ’ Your mother is alwajs your mother, whether kind or un- 
kind You are Kejkaja’s son Do not stain your sword or your hand n ith the 
blood of jonrmvn mother, whobore)ou ” Bharata looked at his brother, whom 
he loved dearly and said, "Satrugna, I feel ashamed of myself for being the 
son of such a mother Why did I not leave the world before this happened^ 
Our beloved brother Ramcbaodra is exiled because of me Were I dead’” 
Then again in a rage he said, "I shall not kill my mother, but I shall kill that 
woman Monthara, who is the cause of all this trouble ” Bharata’s sympathy 
was with queen Kausalya and to her he hastened, to comfort and assure her of 
his unfailing loyalty to Rama, who, he maintained was the lawful heir and 
King The noble Kausalya vrept vnth the brothers Their gnef was great* 
the banishment of Rama and the death of their father were cruel blows The 
queen mourned , she keenly felt the whole position The throne stood empty 
and her lord Ivingdead Bharata used every effort to console mother Kausalya 
"We cannot bring back our dear departed father, but we must do our sacred 
duty to the t>odj of our father, whom we loved and then we shall try and bnng 
back our Rama ” 

Bharata’s determination was a great disappointment to his own mother 
She stove her utmost to overrule his decision, but he spumed her, saying, “I 
cannot look upon j ou as nij mother anv longer A w oman who uses cruel means 
to attain her object, I cast aside You have killed mv father and exiled my 
innocent brother I know vou no longer ” 

His face was filled with shame and indignation, he suffered accutely 
Kausalya felt for Bharata as much as she did for Rama, perhaps more, for her 
«!on had gone out in cheerful obedience to bts e-vile, while Bharata was bearing 
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the results of his mother’s disgraceful conduct. In the absence of the eldest son, 
Bharata performed the cremation rites of his father. When the sad ceremony 
was over he convened a royal council, taking his seat at the foot of the steps of 
the throne. He informed the durtarthat it was hts intention to seek his brother 
Rama, acquaint him of their father’s death and impress upon him that the throne 
awaited him. The times w ere threatening and a kingdom without a ruler would 
be in a perilous condition Bharata scorned the advice, and said he never could 
take Rama's place It was his duty to try to find his brother and to bring him 
back to Ajodhya. Bharata’s decision was welcomed and he started for the forests 
with a large military equipage. Queen Kausalya, Prince Satrugna and several 
of the high officials, accompanied him and helped him to carrj' out his plan. 

Lakshniana discovered the great military equipage advancing towards 
Chitrakuta, and felt fearful of Rama's safety; thinking that they were not 
satisfied with his banishment and now wanted his blood. He made bis doubts 
and fears known to Rama, who answered him with the greatest confidence. He 
knew very well that Bharata was not capable of any treachery. “Rama" said 
Bharata leaving his rath and coming towards him "my brother, my brother". 

Rama received him with open arms and lifting him up asked, "my father, 
how is he?” Every detail of the monarch’s death was told to Rama. He 
listened attentively with his heart breaking with grief. He knew the loss his 
mother had sustained, he knew the bitterness of the whole of the people of 
Ajodh5’a. His brother implored him to return and complete the coronation. 
Every argument and entreaty was made but had no effect, Rama remained 
inflexible and in answer to all their pleadings said "Dear brother, my affection 
for you will always be the same, but I regret that I cannot comply with your 
wishes and Bharata you must help me. I only know the law of obedience as 
my guide. Crowns and kingdoms are but floating straws on the ocean of life. 
Duty alone is firm and everlasting. Do not forget, I must help and fulfil my 
father’s promise. Surely his death as a victim and his promise is an influence 
over my life. Go back, my brother, I know jx)u will rule well in the place of 
the great Dasaratha You are the worthy son of our dear father and doubtless 
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a fit monarch for Ajodhj’a. The sabjecis of Ajodhya will be happy under 3*our 
rule, as happy as they ’aere in the days of our father. I must do'my duty.” 
Bharata felt his helplessness. Rama was steadfast. Bbarata kneeling before 
his brother with clasped hands bid him goodbye and Rama said “Bharata, dear 
brother, remember, this is sacred duty to me to be in the jungle. I came out 
to fulfil father’s promise. Fourteen years will pass and we shall meet again. 
As you know Bharata, we are four brothers, but four in one. I shall do my 
duty in the jungle-life to our father. You sen e the subjects and do your dnty, 
thus to our father. We are united in soni and shall always be near each other. 
Then he kissed Bharata 's forehead and said goodbye and Sita shed manj’ a tear 
and said farewell. Bharata and the Royal partj* returned to Ajodhya, he pro- 
claimed that he ruled onij* as a Regent, and always sat on the lowest step of the 
throne. Building himself a hut outside the city w-alls, he Ihed the life of an 
anchorite, dressing in balhal and eating wild fruits. Lakshmana had vowed to 
sen-e Rama so Satrugna \‘Owed to senT Bharata. The Princesses Mandau and 
Srutakirti joined their husbands in their lues of austerity, Unnilla lived a life of 
penance within the palace walls, serving the Queen-motbers. Their saintly lives 
still shine as e.vamples to the dwellers of Bbaratbarsa. How perfectly those 
days of forest-life passed for Sita. 


XI 

The roj’al hermits proceeded further south making friends with others who 
dwelt in the same way. In the course of their travels they came to a hermitage 
of a great sage named Atri, whose wife w-as much pleased with Sita and her 
beauty. She made Sita many handsome gifts of jewellery. Agastya, another 
forest sage, presented Rama with a bow of exquisite workmanship and a quiver 
of needle-pointed arrow’s and also gave him a two-aged sword. 

“Take these” he said, “and if you are in need of them, they will help j’ou.” 
Va)y’jihn»i|,vAh^v.T£.-mhed±he Banks of .the Godavari where Rama built a Jmtln 
the wooded space of Panchabati wrbere thej* lived for j’ears; the sorroundings 
were fair and appealed to the n^al exiles; Sita loved this spot. To watch the 
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dancing ripples of the river enchanted her, the balm of the ev ening breeze solaced 
her, the rajs of the setting sun illumined her evening prajers The inemorj of 
her perfect life still remains all over Bharata's land The Sister of Ravaua, 
named Surpanakha, was attracted bj the handsome Rama and tried to tempt 
him with her beauty Rama showed her his wife iVho was seated close by and 
said “How can I marry you for I am already roamed Here is ray wife Bui 
there is my brother, go and ask him to many you ” Then Surpanakha began 
to talk of her love to Lakshmana who draw his arrow, stncking her nose off her 
face Surpanakha after being insulted by Lakshmana vvent straight to Lanka 
and told her brother of the beauty of Sita Ravana then hastened to Panchabatt 
where Ramchandra dwelt He sent the powerful Mancha of Lanka disguised 
as a golden deer Mancha wished to avenge himself on Rama for the death of 
his mother the Taraka Ravana dressed himself as a Togi One afternoon when 
Rama and Sita were sitting m the shade of a tree facing the forest, before them a 
golden deer rushed past Sita animated with a desire to possess the skin of it, 
mentioned this to Rama, who straightawaj took his bow and arrow, and leaving 
Sita with Lakshmana, gave instructions that she vras not to be left unattended 
for a moment He then n ent after the animal and Sita watched Rama disappear 
and then went back to her hut The Rakshasas were verv troublesome, hence 
Rama’s instructions as to Sita’s care Lakshmana was on guard outside the 
hut He had only been gone a fe« minutes when thej heard Rama calling, 
“Lakshmana, come and save me ” 

Sita grew pale with anxiety and stepping foro ard told Lakshmana to rush 
to Rama’s help He would not stir from his Dost, saying that he must obey 
the orders given to him by Rama Another cry and then another, jet 
Lakshmana would not move His brother could never be defeated, he argued 
Another heart rending cry was heard, “1 am djing Lakshmana, I am djing ’’ 
Even at this crj Lakshmana’s expression did not change Sita, exasperated 
accused her brother m law of disloyalty to her husband and a disregard to her 
wish She said scornfully, “I know what your motive IS, Lakshmana I know 
why you came out to the jungle with us, Sumitra Dev i should be ashamed of 
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her son, one brother has taken the kingdom away from my lord and jou are 
anxious to take his wife away from him Novy I know all and if 50U do not go 
and rescue my husband, I shall go myself You can stay here in the empt> hut, 
and do as you like Lakshmana, little I knew that 50ur words were of malice 
and jour mind so full of poiSon,” and many other harsh and cruel words she 
spoke This was the only time when Sita uttered any unkind words 

On hearing this Lakshmana lifted up his bow and said “Mother, I should 
not have listened to all these cruel irords jou have spoken to-day I have great 
reverence for jou ever since you became the wife of Sn Ramchandra, whom 
I love and adore, moreover he is my God, and he is all that I hold dear Your 
words have pierced me through my heart and it is for that reason I am doing 
what you have bid me to do But remember Sita Devi that it is the first time 
in mj life that I have disobej ed my lord, my master Ramchandra ' ’ L-akshmaiia 
was so intensely disguieted that he decided to leave Sita to her own devices, yet 
considenng that her safety was at stake he hesitj,ted Before he left her he w arned 
her of her dangerous position and asked her not to step across the seven lines he 
had encircled her hut with It was not long before Sita realised her loneliness 
She felt and desired to call her brother back, but she found that he had gone 
Sitting down on the grass she pondered, her i^icd running in many directions, 
resulting in a confusion of thoughts She wa^ not long alone, being disturbed 
and startled by the presence of an old Yogt standing at a little distance under 
a tree his gaze fixed on her She was prompted to speak to him and coming 
forwardshesaid, “Areyouhungry?” “Very hungry” he replied, "kind ladj 
give me something to eat ” “filj husband will be back soon, ” she said "No” 
he said “I cannot wait I am starving If you cannot satisfj my hunger 
I shall seek food elsewhere, then the curse will fall on jour head ” 

Feeling alarmed at the Yogi's speech, she Vent and found some fruits, which 
she offered to him He begged her to bnng it to him as his strength was fast 
failing him for he was aware of the seven circles drawn about her hut bv 
Lakshmana and the safety Uiev afforded her if not overstepped Sita thought- 
lessly earned him the fruit He extended his hand to receive it, he grasped 
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her and putting his strong arm about her and lifting her ran ofT with her in his 
chariot which was waiting a little distance away. She struggled with fear and 
grief and begged again and again to be set free. The chariot was now m flight. 
It rose hundreds of feet up in the air, travelling at a great pace Sita denuded 
herself of her jewels, flinging them away from her. Her mind was bewildered. 
She knew nothing but abject misery. After a while the chariot descended like 
a huge bird and rested in the palace grounds of Lanka. Ravana begged of Sita to 
many him but she resented and said many a threatening word, saying, "When 
Rama would find her whereabouts Ravana would be killed." Sita was taken to 
the Asoka gardens and given m charge of two stalwart Rakskast slaves. They 
punished her and beat her, but Sila was true to her husband, she knew no body 
but Rama 

In the meanwhile, Rama had killed the disguised deer, u ho w’as Maricha and 
was returning home when he met Lakshmana. He was naturally surprised and 
addressing his brother asked the reason of his departure from the hut and from 
Sita. Rama was told everj’thing. He fell on bis face and wept. He knew 
that some evil bad befallen his wife. He regretted be had ever gone in chase of 
the deer and Lakshmana repented too of having left the hut and its surroundings. 
They hurried home and on their arrival Ramchandra found the hut empty. 
Both brothers searched the jungle high and low but no trace of Sita could be 
found. Rama was bewildered with grief and cried aloud "Sita, Sita, where have 
you gone? I left all those dear to me in Ajodhya but never felt sad for one 
moment because Sita you were with me. How could I return to Ajodhya 
without you, and what shall I say to Janak Raj when he asks *what have you done 
with my daughter Sita?’ I want no kingdom, no throne, I w’ant you Sita, come 
iback, for we sfiallTive in this Hut, in this PancHabati'San till the end of'our days." 
It was the first time Lakshmana had seen Ramchandra weep There were no 
words to console him, so Lakshmana kept silent Ramchandra’s lamentations 
filled the forest. The clouds gathered making the forest dark and the birds 
ceased to sing, Sita’s pet animals came near the hut and looked sad. The two 
brothers after a thorough search in the neighbouring forests journeyed down to 



the South. In the middle of the journey they discovered some of Sita’s 
ornaments and they were recognised at once as being Sita's, further on more 
ornaments were found. An enormous eagle had attacked the chariot. Rama now 
became acquainted with the flight and all its details, and determined to rescue 
his beloved wife. Many of the hill tribes which he met as he journeyed South 
offered him their assistance and pledged themselves in alliance with him against 
the dominating Ravana. Thus a mighty host surged onward to defeat and 
destroy the Rakshasa. Sugriv, brother of Bali, King of Kiskindha, a state 
in the Nilgiris along the coast of Bay of Bengal vowed vengeance, and joined 
Rama. In gratitude of this self-elected help, Rama offered to recompense him 
in any way he desired. "Help me” Sugriv said, “to attain the throne. I must 
be king, my brother is the hinderance. Let us slay him.” So they fought 
and Bali was killed. When Bali was dying he said to Rama “why did you not. 
Oh Ramchandra, tell me that it was only for Ravana you were friendly with 
Sugriv. I have defeated the monarch of Lanka se\eral times.” Bali’s wife 
cursed Rama saying, “you have made me a widow, in order to find your wife. 
Ramchandra, you will find her but be happy for a short time and my curse will 
be on you that you may have the great suffering of parting which you have 
caused me.” Sugriv the king, with bis army joined Rama and Iiis host and 
advanced in the direction of Lanka. A great devotee Hanuman was amongst 
them. He set fire to the island before he left. Rama awaited this spy’s return 
to his camp eager to get some news, for be saw the flames of Lanka rising against 
the evening sky and felt anxious. His praise and thanks were profuse to him 
and they planned the bridging of the sea and led their troops. Mercilessly they 
fought day after day, victory deserted the sons of Rav'ana, the mighty city of 
Lanka became a house of mourning. Sita knew all and griev ed for the many ■ 
gallant lives that were being lost, striving and comforting the bereaved wives 
and mothers. Her anxiety was ten-fold; she had heard that Ramchandra was 
among the wounded, but this was a groundless suspicion for he was alive and 
unhurt. Sita’s joy at this news invigorated her with new life. It was Dash'mani 
who had brought her the glad tidings and she loved her for it. \ 
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“I am jour fnend” said Sarama, infe of Bibhisan, holding up a finger to 
warn her, and irhispered low, **my husband Bibhisan, though Raiaua Maha 
rajah’s brother, has pledged himself to Rama and works for thj lord ” The 
friendship between Sita and Sarama daily grew Sarama admired Sita and often 
took much pleasure in staining the fair hands and dainty feet uith henna and 
painted smdoor on the fair forehead She wondered at the want of personal 
ornaments too not a single jewel did Sita wear How is this ? She asked one 
day “Surely Ravana did not rob jou of your jewels’” “No” replied Sita, 
“when 1 was cruelly captured I wished to lea\e some trace of myself along the 
country over which I was taken, so I dropped my jewels one at a time from the 
chariot ” “Is it true Ramchandra was exiled for no fault of his?” asked 
Sarama ‘ Yes, said Sita and related the whole story never reproaching any- 
body, so that Sarama marvelled 

“How did you In e m the forest ?” she further questioned “Afost happily , 
my lord and his brother built a small but in the woods of Panchabatt ffive big 
baman trees) ” For a while memory with all Us sweetness held her, and a wave 
of longing for bis presence consumed her “Tell me some more,” urged Sarama 
gently, understanding why the eyes of the Pnncess were wet with tears 

“What did Pnnce Lakshmana do’” enquired Sarama 

“He’ he is the dearest brother I could have He searched the forest for 
fruit for us and accompanied my Ramawhereverhe went, while I staved at home 
and prepared meals ” “Were you ever lonely?" “Never I was too happy to be 
lonely My lord was there, he loved the forest life and so did I ily happiness 
was complete, to serv e my master was all that I wished ' ’ * ‘Did you never regret 
the loss of jour comforts and luxuries, and vour grand Palace in Ajodhya?” 
“No, not for one moment, I loved the forest existence with its many variations 
But tell me Sarama, how goes the battle to day’” “Dashmam keeps me a close 
prisoner, I know very little of what is taking place Havana sent for his son 
the great Indrajit, he arrived last evening,” said Sarama “and he has challenged 
Prince Rama to single combat to morrow ” Sita fixed her eyes on Sarama, 
looking %ery anxious “Will jmu come to me early to-morrow and tell me the 
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result of the encounter’” Sita asked Sarama “I she replied, and touch- 
ing the feet of the captive Pnneess, she left her On the morrow Sita was told 
of the tnuiiiphant procession of Promila into the golden city, Lanka, and also 
how Rainchandra had permitted it Sita knew that Ramchandra would alwajs 
be kind to all as his was a grand character The war filled Sita with an acute 
depression “\Vhcn will it end ?” she would saj to herself “And I am the cause 
of all the misery ” Was her lord fighting Indrajit, she wondered Just then 
Sarama entered and Sita and Sarama discnssed the battle of the day and Sarama 
told Sita that Indrajit would never fight again as he was killed by Lakshmana 
Sita wept for the beautiful Promila, Sarama cned al«o and said in a sad voice, 
Promila accompanies her lord through the flaming fires and Mandodan carries 
a face of death “Why was I ever bom’” cned Sita “I take misfortune 
w berei er I go, I seem to be the cause of m\ husband ’s exjJe depni ed of his nght- 
ful jnhentince and banished from bis own biogdom ObJ Why was I eier 
born’" “Dear Pnneess, weep not,” said Sarama, “Onr lives are pre-ordained 
by the great Law and we have to tread m the paths which are destined for us 
Turn your thoughts from your sadness, look into the bngbt future, it is very 
hopeful, the day of Ram’s victory will surely dawn, and then think of the 
re union There must be war and there will be peace, it has been thus from 
the beginning of time ” 

After the truce for Indrajit ’s ob«equics, for one whole week the golden city 
mourned and no one touched their weapons or went near the battle field After 
the week was over, Ravana’s determination to avenge himself grew «:tronger 
Seeking an opportunity, he struck Lakshmana to the earth with his mightv 
arrow and then fled with Ins forces Ramchandra having ascertained that his 
brother w as only vrounded and not dead decided to follow the foe with a v levr to 
annihilation This retreat was only strategy Rajnawasmetwithfreshforcesand 
a desperate battle followed At last Ravana fell, with the arrow of Rainchandra 
buned m his heart The slvowls «.{ NKtory Teaelved Svta awd her lyt'»rt beat fart 
hoping to see her lord, when suddenlv the piercing wails of the heart broken 
queen of Lanka thrilled Sita and frightened her Glory to Rama, he had won 
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the battle. The strife and struggle were over, Sita was within easy reach, 
soon the tenn of his exile would be over aud be would return to his dear country. 
Ramchandra sent Hanuman to Sita writU a message of his victorj’ but never said 
a word of her coming back to him. Lakshmana’s anxiety to regain Sita, knew 
•no restraint. He enquired of Rama when Sita would be brought away from the 
Palace of Ravana. The reply he got from Rama steeped in indifference and 
apathy, roused his curiosity indignation Lakshoiana said to Rama, "After all 
these months of suffering and of Bgbting. in which you have killed so many 
brave soldiers and destroyed the dynasty of Ravaua, that you should beliaie 
towards Sita De\i like this, I should have thought your first care would have 
been Sita’s return.” "Brother” said Rama, "it will be necessary to free Sita’s 
name from all future reproach, I shall arrange for Bibhisan to escort ber here 
in state ” 

Sita looked the picture of happiness and Samma brought a gold box contain' 
ing priceless jewels and begged Sita to allow her, for tbe first and last time 
to touch her and dress her. “Sarama,” said Sita, affectionately, "You hate 
been the only hope and joy during ray stay here id the Asokaban. I bless you, 
Sarama, may you be happy all j'our life.” Sarama touched her feet and cried 
out. "Devi, do not forget me. That is roy only prayer to j-ou.” AsSitawas 
carried through the streets of Lanka sad cries of woe reached her. "You have 
made this a land of mourning and for you we have lost our sons and husbands. 
Oh, you wretched woman, your days of happiness hate come, but we curse 3'ou 
and pray that you may not enjoy that happiness long.” At this Sita trembled, 
she felt that some evil omen was awaiting her. When the palanquin reached 
the entrance of Rama's camp, Sita wras unneried with the reproaches of the 
women of Lanka and w’as hardly able to contain herself. Lakshmana approached, 
and helped her out. Before her stood Rama; in spite of the many eyes which 
gazed at her, the impulse to throw herself in wifely homage before him was 
intense Rama stayed her. Sita’s eyes were resting on the dark handsome 
face so dear to her, but Rama would not look at her. He stood with his head 
bowed and his eyes cast down, those were moments of anguish, her life seemed 
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suspended, the cold grip of doubt clenched her heart , she longed to see her 
husband raise his eyes to hers, she longed to know his thoughts, but this was 
denied her In this temble hour, Rama steeled his heart, for his love for her 
honour was such that he resolved that all suffering should count as nought, so 
that she, nearest and dearest to him should be prov ed pure and true He knen 
Sita would stand the test, hut would she understand the reason ’ The temhie 
dread that she might resent his apparent doubt was agonising to his soul , but 
he must nsk it for her sake The ordeal must be gone through thoroughlj He 
carefully kept his eyes fixed sternly upon the ground and he addressed Sita, 
“You have been a prisoner in Havana’s Palace all the«e months, Sita, ray wife, 
I have done my duty as your husband to rescue vou and give you ireedom, but 
my duty to my State comes first How am I to know that you are still true to me, 
Sita choose where you will dwell and whom you would like to address as \our 
husband The throng were homfied for the beautiful Queen Sita stood 
stabbed to the heart Was this her ovm former Rama? Was it the same Rama > 
Had she lived through the suffenngs of her captivatv for this? Had the lives 
of hundreds of heroes lost for her hmnihatioa and disgrace? Tears poured 
down her face, but she raised her head proudly and said in a voice clear and 
distinct, “Brother Lakshmana ever ready to obey, make a ogni kwidoo (funeral 
pyre) It is the only respite from the misfortune that has befallen me “ 
Lakhsmana turned in anger and indignation to Rama, but the latter met his 
eyts and quietly signed him to ob^ Sita and to make the pyre Mournfully 
the order was given for the wood, and soon the pile was erected and set ablaze 
Rama stood with a face of death like pallor, none dared to speak Sita walked 
slowly seven times round her husband and worsfaioped h ^ feet, and facing the 
crowd she said, “If my love for my husband is true and stainless, if my virtue 
IS untouched, then even fire cannot touci me “ Walking to the funeral pile, 
she folded her hands in pray er and addressed t, “Oh fire, witness of all the world, 
receive me, the flames protect me wbo<e life has ever been true and pure ’’ Sita 
jumped in, the pile of burning wood crashed and fell the flames and smoke 
enveloped her Ones of horror and lamentation ascended The >:cene wis an 
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appalling one Rama was oiercome with grief and cned out, “Sila, Sita, 
pardon, forgive me Never shall I try jour chastity again For you, and for 
you alone I came here and fought Ravana Do not leave me, do not go " 
Gradually the smoke abated and a soft strain of music was heard In the heart 
of the flames stood Sita beside Agnt (the God of fire) The fire went’’out and 
Sita came forward unhurt bj the flame Ramchandra was most happy to see Sita 
and with clasped hands asked her to forgive him Sita bowed and kneeling 
touched his feet in reverence Rama stood abashed Raising her to his side, 
he spoke in strong voice “My Queen is chaste, the fire has proved it “ Voices 
from above were heard, “Ramchandra, Sita s love for jou is pure and true ‘ 
The fourteen jears of exile was over 

Rama put Bibhisan on the throne of Lanka and said goodbye to Sugriv 
and all his other fnends and thanked them for the great help he had received 
from them all except Hanuman who Accompanied him He left his other 
friends in Lanka, saj mg farewell with many sad words, and left for his kingdom 
Using the car in which his wife had been earned by Ravana he sped onward 
Sita sat beside him in the sweet assurance of their re union All was well with 
her now, she felt, many a look and word were exchanged during their flight 
They neared Kosala and the car descended to earth Rama who had sent 
Hanuman in advance to inform Bbarata of his coming, looked forward to the 
meeting with his brother Clouds of dust announced the approach of Bharala 
It was at Chitrakut, the place where the brothers had parted, fourteen years 
ago Bharata was coming to welcome them As the car descended, Rama left 
it and advanced to greet his dear brother They embraced one another and 
turning to the crowd, Rama gave a look of general welcome to all Arriving at 
Ajodhya a state entrj was in preparation When they got to the Palace gates 
all came to welcome them, except Queen Keykeya and Rama noticed this and 
said “It IS not possible for me not to leave my car until mother Keykeya 
comes The other Queen mothers and ladies of the Palace said, “She is too 
frightened to come Ramchandra refused to leave the rath (car) and after a 
time Keykeya came looking much ashamed of herself Ramchandra then left 
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the car and touching her feet said, ‘‘Mother, do not neep and shed such bitter 
tears and be so ashamed Had jou not sent me to the jungle for fourteen > ears, 
I would not ha\e kno\Tn what a virtuous uoman Sita is and how devoted 
Lakshmana is to me, and what a true brother Bharata is ” 

Once again all was joy and peace at Ajodhya Ramchandra ruled the 
kingdom more successfully than hrs predecessors, but for Sita there was more 
trouble in store When she looked pale and felt languid, Rama asked her if 
she wished for any particular pleasure before the arrival of the comet 

“I should like to visit the forest (topoban)" she replied, and this was 
promised All the preparations were made for Ramchandra to accompanj 
Sita to the hermitage when he heard whispers against Sita, because she had 
lived m the palace of Ravana This so troubled him that he weighed his love 
against duty as a king, and his state stood before his wife Ramchandra was 
very sad about it and decided to send Sita avray and thus desert her The^ all 
noticed that Ramchandra was in trouble but he was silent, so no one knew the 
cause of it tiU the daj of her departure “I know she is innocent” he said to 
Lakshmana and I love her but mv duty to my subjects comes before and I must 
sacnfice myself for them and send my Sita away You must take her to the 
forest ’ Lakshmana was greatlj shocked as this proposal was most unexpected 
and unwelcome news and he begged Rama to excuse him and said, “My lord, 
my master, how could you command me to perform such a cruel deed, to leave 
mother Sita in her delicate condition in a jungle ? What would the world think 
of me and what would jour people say’” Bijt Rama spoke to him kindly and 
said, “there is no other but j ou, who could carry out bj wishes and whom I trust 
Take Sita to the jungle and help me to do my dutj to my subjects ” It wrung 
the heart of Lakshmana and he was silent Lakshmana with a sad heart 
promised to obey his brother and master and <in the appointed daj came to Sita 
to accompany her to the topoban Sila was siirpnsed at not being accompanied 
by her husband but understood that his absence was due to the heavy demand 
on his time in connection wnth the affairs of his state Lakshmana drove 
carefully but in silence S«ta enjojed the peaceful scenen but her thoughts 
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recognised their monarch's fatherhood When the drama was finished Rama 
turning to the wise Valmiki said with a deep sigh “woujd that m3’ wife ■Here 
here, but I fear she will never consent to a second trial of her honour, for ^ortb3 
sir, though she was proved by fire in our presence, the people of Ajodhya did not 
believe in her If she does not win the confidence of mj subjects I regret I have 
not the pow er to take her back Sir, I am roost anxious to hav e m3 Sita as mv 
queen on this throne and have ra> sons near me Kind sir, persuade her to 
return ” Valnnki's experience enabled him to gauge and be understood that 
Rama had suffered intensely for the sacrifice he had made He longed to bnng 
about a reconciliation, so he promised to speak to Sita 

Xll 

When Valmiki interviewed the exiled queen, be discovered it was no easy 
task he had undertaken, for Sita wished for no reconciliation She acknowleged 
her husband as her God, to worship and adore, but wbat she now sought was 
peace and rest His pleadings however, succeeded, for her sons were a great 
consideration, so Sita decided to go to Ajodhya On the fixed day, with tears, 
sad tears, she said goodbye to Valmiki iVoomi's v\ ife and thanked her for all her 
kindness during her stay there 

Sita left the topobaii with the old sage and her beloved sons Sita was 
fatigued after her long journey from the topoban and amved at Ajodh33 Sita 
gently walked into the durbar where Ramcbandra was anxiousl3 waiting for 
her In Ramchandra’s presence, with downcast ejes, looking calral3 modest 
and chaste, with the eyes of the crowd full upon her ‘stood Sita Ramcbandra 
knew her well , and longed to have her in his arms but the people of Ajodhva 
stood between them 

Valmiki spoke to Sita, "Dear daughter, free these people from doubt and let 
them see what a virtuous woman you are in the presence of your husband the 
King Prove my dear child of your true loie for your husband and take your 
position as the queen and mother of your cliildren of Ajodhya ’ ’ Sita shrank, yet 
with a v'oice full of pathetic determination she said ‘ I am true in thought and deed 
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PBOMILA 

It was when Ramchandra reigned that there lived in the south of India 
where Ceylon is now, a Maharajah of Danab race, named Ravana. He had 
several sons and all were brave, but the eldest was the bravest and most hand- 
some of them all. He had met Indra, the king of devas, in single combat, and 
long and fiercely they had fought, till the Rakshasa defeated the god Indra. 
That was the reason he was called Indrajit, the Conqueror of Indra. 

Thus, through his son’s valour, Ravana became a still more powerful king 
and people trembled at hts name, and his capital was famed for its strength 
and nches 

Indrajit had been married to a fair and gentle princess. Promila was her 
name, and she was the daughter of a Danab Maharajah of the same race as 
Ravana. She was a beautiful girl, and she loved her husband with all her 
heart and soul, and he returned her love with every fibre of his being. 

Indrajit, with his Promila, went to his garden-house, by the sea, and here 
they wandered in the sylvan glades, and all their days were one long-continued 
happy dream. Indrajit drank the nectar of love from Promila's lips, and for 
her the world was Indrajit. Thus the gladsome days slipped past and they knew* 
not what was happening in the world of strife and woe. 

On the north of the island, beyond the narrow sea, stretched the great land 
of India, and travellers and traders brought tales from there of kings and courts. 
And thus King Ravana heard of the beauteous Sita, daughter of the saintly Janak, 
King of Mithila, and how, in the great durbar, Rama, the Crown Prince of 
Ajodhya, had broken Janak’s magic bow and won the peerless Princess for his 
bride 

The glowing accounts'of Sita’s loveliness inflamed the Rakshasa’s heart, 
and often Rav ana brooded as to bow he might obtain possession of her Then 
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a strange storj reached his Court When the coronation of Rama Tras. near at 
hand, on the abdication of his father, Dasar^tha’s second and favourite queen 
had claimed a long since offered boon and caused the monarch to banish his eldest 
son, Rama, for fourteen >ears, and to place the jealous queen’s son, Bharata, on 
the throne Rama, accompanied by his faithful wife, Sita, and his devoted 
brother, Lakshmana, departed to the Vindhya Gin, to spend his exile there 

One daj , when the three royal hermits were living on the banks of the 
Godavan mer, and Rama and Lakshmana were out hunting, Ravana came and 
earned Sita away to Lanka (Ceylon) 

So Rama waged war upon the Ralshasa Ring, to rescue Sita the beautiful, 
and, being half duine, he endowed legions of monkeys with human altnbutes, 
and, with their aid, bndged the narrow sea and besieged Lanka A.I1 Ravana’s 
sons fell , in defence of their country, including the giant Birbahoo And the king, 
who had been loath to disturb Indrajit in bis well earned rest, now felt the need of 
his heir’s valiant sword But he could find no messenger to bear the tidmgs of 
Moe, for each and all feared that the Pnnee would disbelieve the tale of disaster 
and, deeming that the messenger jested, would punish him, perhaps with death ! 

At last, some one remembered Indrajit’s old nurse and she declared her 
willingness to go She was aged and bent, and hobbled painfully along, leaning 
heavily upon her stick, and, when she reached the Palace gates, she sank upon 
the grass to rest 

Indrajit's pleasure house was built to peifeciion and by his own planning 
On entenng the garden one felt that it was not of this earth but was Paradise 
* Flowers bloomed there all the year round and fruits of various kinds hung on 
the trees, and birds sang sweetly Indraja and Promila often rowed upon 
a canal, which entered the sea, and afterwards they wandered in their garden, 
where stood an old temple Here, often, Proirula prayed She used to decorate 
the altar with flowers of glowing hues, and, whenever Indrajit found her there, 
his heart was full of gladness, for he knew she pray ed for him and all her prayer 
was, "Mother Parbati take care of my belov^ ” 

The morning sun w as bngbtening all the earth and the Pnnee and Pnneess 

' i V I ^ ^ 
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were just leaMng the temple, when a maid came, and said to Promila “The 
Ra]l uviar’s old nurse has come, and sits beside the gate and weeps ’’ 

Indrajit and I’romil i went out to welcome the aged dame and bring her in, 
and found her rocking to and fro in grief and asked her, tenderly , the reason of 
her tears 

She touched their feet, and sobbed “Mv boj , my child ' the news is sad ! 
How shall I tell jou ’ 

Indrajit iimriediatelj asked, with keen anKietj , “My dear parents are thej 
not well? 

“Tliej are in perfect health, mj son,** and still she wept 
“What IS It, then ’ * implored the Prince ‘What is the news jou bnng> 
Tell me, dear nurse ’ 

‘ Your brother, Birbahoo, is dead,” she wailed 
“Dead* mj brother Birbahoo! What ailed him?” cried Indrajit 
The old nurse then summoned courage to ttll all the terrible tale Indrajit 
listened, at first in stupefied surprise Then, as the magnitude of the disaster 
dawned upon him, his aspect became dreadful, and be cried aloud “My 
brother dead* Birbahco, the mighty, slain b> Rama* My parents bent with 
sorrow * And I enjoj this peaceful life !” 

Tor a space, he lost himself in mouniful revene Then, throwing up hts 
head, as if he would confront the whole Creation, and with the glint of battle 
making fire in his ejes, he cried “Am I not Indrajit? I shall aienge them 
Go back, raj faithful nurse, and tell mj King and father that I hasten w ith my 
sword, and Rama and Laksbmana shall account to me for all they have done « 
Tender mj re\ erent salutations to my Queen mother Her Indrajit will now be 
to her as a hundred sons Farewell, dear nurse, I go to prepare me for the 
field ’ And Indrajit sped swiftly to his palace 

Promila soothed and comforted the old and cherished servant, giving her 
messages of sjmpathv to her bereaved parents in law Then she sought her 
husband, and found him about to buckle on his sword 

“That duty is mine *” she cned, and, springing to his side, she girded him 
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for war, and as she did so she said ’’Husband and lord ' I know your duty 
to King, countrj and parents comes before all else, and I shall not hinder you 
but inaj I not accompanj joutotheCapitaP” 

"Promilal belo\ed uife, music of my hfel” and Indrajit caught her m 
a mighty clasp of farewell loi’e "Is it possible I could forget you for a single 
moment ’ You are my higher soul, the sunshine of my life 1 Wait here awhile 
for me I go to slay Rama and Lakshmana, as they ha\ e slam my brothers but 
I shall return this evening Fear not, my little wife 

Promila kissed his hands and feet, m wifely lore and rererence, and cned 
"Your word is ray law In all the world, there does not live a more proud and 
happy wife than I So, my prince, niv Kmg, I shall watch for you this evening 
to see jou return vactonous ” 

"Was erer wife like mine I” cned Indrajit, and held her to his heart awhile 
then hastened away, mounted his great war horse and rode forth at full speed 
Fromila watched him out of sight, and then a shade of sadness crossed 
her face and a sigh escaped her lips Her maidens gathered round her, with 
hopeful words Thej had adminnglj watched her brave, bright face, as she 
leaned out of the window and wared a last farewell 

"Do not fret now, do not be unhappy," ♦hey said, "You have been so calm, 
so brave, so truly a soldier’s wife, and the Pnnce will soon return No one 
can conquer Indrajit ’’ 

The Princess wandered to her garden It seemed strangely deserted All 
the brightness and joy were gone The canal was no longer the same sunlit 
^stream The flowers had lost their diarm The birds sang out of tune 
Indrajit was gone, and without him, life became a void, a pathless chasm, mto 
which she could not see The long hours spun their weary length, and, as each 
waned and passed, her soul grew heavier 

The evening shades gathered, and still no Indrajit came Then Promila 
spoke to those around her "Night is falling, and where is my husband ? Can 
no one seek him’" and as the shadows deepened, she said "f fear for him 
And then again "I cannot star here without my lord ” 
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Her ladies tned to console her, and said “Be patient, belo\ed Princess I 
No one can harm the Rajkumar Is lie not Indrajit ?” 

Promila waved aside their consolations “I am going to him,” she cned, 
with sudden fire “Who comes with ine>’’ 

“Pnncess, Princess,” they exclaimed, “jou cannot go 1 Th great gate 
will be closed The enemj ’s camp is just below the city walls You could 
not pass ” 

Promila’s mind was set, and her plan was formed She answeied calmlj 
“No gates can hold me back, no enemy intimidate me I go to join mj lord 
Who follows’” 

The maidens gazed aghast They knew not how to answer her Admira- 
tion and alarm held them dumb Then the Pnncess gave her commands 
‘Now, those who come with me, prepare Don armour, and carry swords and 
spears and shields, and order out the chargers I go to meet m> lord, the 
Prince ’ 

Camed away by the energy of her words, the maidens hastened to obey, 
and soon a troop of them rode out, all beautiful and clad in armour A goodly 
sight ! The horses seemed to knov^ the precious freight thej bore, and proudly 
held their heads as they galloped forth The Pnncess led, dressed as a knight, 
with her nchlj chased gold scabbard swinging at her side, a bow with an 
ancient quiver, full of arrows, slung across her left shoulder and the sword in 
her ngbt hand Her silken plaits fell down upon each side, upon her glittenng 
arm<mr, and her face was alight and eager, as she cned “Now, for Lanka 
and^y lord !” 

, It was near midnight, and all the island slept Only the w atchfu] guards, in 
tent and city, were aw al^e They liearfl the tlmd oTliorses’ hooTs breaking upon 
the still night air, and wondered ^ 

The maiden troop drew near the enemy’s camp, and Promila chose her 
messengers and sent them forward But Hanuman, Rama’s faithful ally, 
challenged them, and, when they sought to pass, he said “We know the 
Rakshasa art is famous at disguise ! You shall not pass ” 
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Then the Lady Basanti replied t ‘*Sir Monkey, we bear a message to the 
great Rama, your master, from the Cro^ Princess of Lanka, and it admits of 
no delay,” 

Hanuman hastened to his King, and soon returned to conduct the messengers 
to the royal presence. Rama, received them graciously, and the girls were 
impressed with the gentleness of hb personality. • The Lady Basanti informed 
him that their Princess wished to join her husband, and desired leave to enter the 
besieged Capital. “And,” she added, spiritedly, “if we are not freelj’ permitted 
to do so, we are ready to fight our way in.” 

Rama answered : “Fair maidens, I ha\e no wish to fight any one, least of 
all a desot^ wife. Carry my homage to your Princess, and tell her she and her 
escort may pass." 

" Captivated by his chivalrous bearing and the majesty of his face, the two 
•-maidens knelt at the feet of Rama and begged hb blessing ere they returned 
to the Princess. 

Their mistress was well pleased when she heard that they could ireely pass 
She gave her escort the order to advance, and the maiden-troop rode forward 
through the deva camp. Rama, Lakshmana and all their army stood in silence 
to watch the strange procession pass. All the fair riders %Tere beautiful, but, sur- 
passing all, was the radiant loveliness of Princess Promila. Her proud bearing, 
her lily-like face, the sparkle and courage of her large, black eyes, the determina- 
tion of her dainty mouth, made her a wonderful picture. In her little right 
hand, she carried a drawn snord, and, as she passed Prince Rama and he joined 
his hands in homage to her, she raised her sword in salutation. All who w^atched 
the triumphant progress of Promila thought it a privileged sight and that they 
had never beheld anyone so daazlicgly beautiful as the Crown Princess was that 
night, and they likened her to a moon, surrounded by a court of stars. 

Thus Promila and her maidens rode unharmed through their enemy’s camp 
and reached the gates of Lanka. The draw-bridge was lowered, and the troops 
within the walls hailed Promila with shouts of joy and admiration. The news 
that the Crown Princess was about to enter the city had been despatched to the 
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Palace, and, when Pronula stayed her horse in the royal court yard, her husband 
stood there to greet her, his face suffused with glad surprise and adminng love 
*‘I could not rest without you,” she murmured, and he answered "Oh, 
I am happy that you have come You are the inspiration of mv life My 
helov’ed,” he said, "I am going to fight Rama and Lakshmana to morrow, and 
was coming to 3mu as a conqueror ” 

“Oh, my lord, my husband,” cried Promila, “I dread this fighting, and 
how I wish there were no battle fields in the world 

Indrajit answered lovingly “Promila, my sweet wife, be brave, do not 
forget that you are a soldier's wife, and that the soldier defeated Indra, himself 
Besides, I am going to worship our family god, Agm (Fire) in the secret temple, 
before I fight, and I am sure that, with his blessing, I shall stand by you as 
a conqueror to morrow ’ ' 

Early next morning, he awakened Promila, saying “Rise, mv wife, see, 
the sun is tinting everything with his golden beams It is a day of promise 
Hasten dear love, and help me dress Let your Indrajit cany with him the 
light of your eyes ” 

Promila sprang from her couch, and, as she assisted him, smiles dimpled 
her cheeks and the music of her voice filled his ears No sadness marred the 
JOY of this their last hour together If either felt a pang of sorrow , or dreaded 
ill, the thought was quickly dispelled, so as not to sadden the other 

Then they went to the Palace, to cee Indrajit’s mother, and to ask her 
blessing The Queen awaited them Her face was pale and worn with gnef 
for her slain sons, and now Indrajit, her first born, the glory of their house, 
stood before her, all ready to go and she must bless him The anguish of 
her mother love and fear almost stayed the pulsing of her heart But for his 
sake, she must be brave, so her eyes alone showed the travail of her soul 

Indrajit and Promila touched her feet, in filial obeisance, and, with tender 
affection, she kissed them both on their foreheads Then she spoke to Indrajit, 
in a calm and controlled voice, and said “My sou, I feel confident that you 
will return victonous, for are you not the conqueror of Indra, Lord of Heaven ? 
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Oh, I am the proudest mother of all on earth I bless jou, mj first bom, mj 
precious son, uiti all my heart ” 

Then, Jooijng at Promila, she cned you are a luckv UTfe* Turn 

your eyes upon my son Is he not a true wamor’ Oh, be not sad, little 
daughter, for m pnde and \ictorj he will return, and meantime you shall stay 
^^th me, and we shall weave the garlands to adorn our hero this evening ” 

Indrapt once more touched his mother’s feet, then said farewell to Proraila, 
who knelt before him, and then the hero hastened to the temple As be walked 
swiftl} through the Pahcc garden, he heard light footsteps following him, and, 
turning back, saw Promila He opened wide Ins arms, and she flew into them, 
like a bird to its nest, and was lost in his embrace 

“My beautiful, mj queen •*' he murmured, and stroked her silky hair 
■ “M3 great and brave soldier, I have no fears for 3'on she whispered, 

“but I wanted just to look into vour eyes, once more “ And then her courage 
failed her A sudden wave of apprehension swept over her, and she hid her 
face upon his breast and wept 

Indrajit held her trembling form closely to him for a while and then, raising 
her flowerdike face wiUi both his hands, he gazed deep into her eyes, and said 
"Little wife, these eyes of 30ursare loo lo\el> fortcars* Smileonme* I ant 
a conqueror in battle, but a prisoner here, chained with the golden fetters of jour 
love, I am w eak Strengthen me w ith smiles, and let me go to w in fresh laurels ’ ’ 
A blush spread over Pronula’s tear stained face and a smile irradiated her 
dewv ejes, and Indrajit thought she had never looked more beautiful 

"Oh, mj Pnuce, mj master,” she said, “light and hope of 1113 life, I shall 
not be an obstacle in 5 our wav, but I shall anviousl} await jour return,” rnd <0 
the\ parted 

After leaving Indrajit, Promila prajed to Goddess Parbrti to take care of 
him, but a gust of wind scattered her words and so her prajer never reached 
Heaven 

Indrajit went into the temple to worship rlgni (God of Fire) Crowned with 
the jatmala. and decked with garlands, he looked like a god himself, but he bore 
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ivo an«s nor weapons, for lie came there to pray As he knelt before the altar, 
Biblnsan, bis uncle, treacherously admitted Lakshniana through the secret 
tunnel, for Lakshmana feared for his brother, Rama, in the combat with the 
great Indrajit , 

The Rakshasa Prince, praying there, opened his eyes and saw Lakshmana, 
and, belieiing him to be the god Agm, raised his clasped hands and said aloud 
“Oh, Agru Dev, jou have come to me, ere I go to battle Bless me, that I may 
slay Rama and Lakshmana in vengeance for my brothers’ blood* But, oh, 
kind god, why do you come in the form of my enemy, Lakshmana 

In a voice of rage and hatred, which filled the temple like thunder, 
Lakshmana answered “Open wade jour eyes, and see I I am not God Agnt, 
I am Lakshmana, great Rama’s brother, and I come to take your life ’’ 

ludrajit, belteving that the god tned him, in some mysterious way, 
answered reverently “Oh, God, why do you try me, thus’ Enlighten me, 
Ipra> “ 

The angrj’ voice again replied “I am not God Agnt I am 
Lakshmana ’’ 

ludrajit asked, wondenngly, “If you are truly Lakshmana, as you say, how 
came you to the temple from behind the altar? None but our Raj family know 
that entrance Nay, nay, jou are God Agm, and test my faith ’’ 

Lakshmana answered impatiently “I am not going to say how I came 
Enough that I am here, and seek your life “ 

Indrajit now rose to his feet, and said “Since you are really my enemy, 
and wish to fight, let me get my sword Here, I stand unarmed, and a temple 
is not the place wherem to fight ’’ 

“Be you armed or not,’’ shouted Lakshmana, "what care I? When one 
finds a tiger m a net, is mercy shown it? Your life I seek, and shall have it at 
all costs ’’ 

“Lakshmana,” said Indrajit, “I am ashamed of you Men call you 
a Kshatnya, but you disgrace the name when jou force fight upon an unarmed 
man ” 
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Laksbmana’s onlj answer to tins ]ust and grave reproof was a funous 
attack and Indrajit was obliged to defend himself with the altar ornaments 
Lakshmana, stunned by a blow, fell senseless to the floor, and Indrajit, taking 
advantage of the lull, walked to the door, to see how his enemj had got in 
There, to his horror, he foimd his dis1<^al uncle, Bibhisan 

"Now I know how Lakshmana entered here exclaimed Indrajit "Oh, 
uncle • Whatever my father did, he is your Ling, and jour flesh and blood 
Have you forgotten your mother, and every tie of kith and kin? Open the door, 
and let me hence, I beg ’ 

But Bibhisan held the door, and Indrajit added, scomfullj "I am not 
going to run away I only wash to get iny sword Do j on know that Lakshmana 
would fight me unarmed^” 

"Nephew," answered Bibhisan, coldly, “I am now in Rama’s service 
I came wath Lakshmana, his brother, and must obej him He bid me hold the 
door ” 

"You, a servant of Rama!" rephed Indrajit, in amazed disgust, but he 
could say no more, for Lakshmana, who had meantime regained consciousness 
had taken up hts bow and shot an arrow at his enemy with fatal accuracj 
Indnjit fell to the floor and la> lo a pool of blood He gasped "I am djing 
I shall soon be gone, but Lakshmana, beware When my father the king of 
Lanka, hears of my death, and how unjustly jou have killed an unarmed man, 
the fire of his rage will be double, and nobody on this earth will be able to save 
jou You maj try to hide in the midst of a crowd, or in the deep ocean, but 
King Rav ana’s anger will follow jou wherever you go ’’ 

Then, looking at his uncle, he said "Unde Bibhisan, it is shameful that 
JOU, the brother of Ravana, could serve an ordinary being hke Rarachandra 
and be a spy for him, and thus come to kill a nephew whom once jou loved ’’ 

He closed his ejes, and spoke again "Dear father and mother, who are 
waiting for my return from the temple, I shall never return I ask for jour 
blessing ” Then, in an anguished voice, he cned out “Promila, Promila, 
what will JOU do without me? I promised you I would return safely to you 
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Promila, my beloved, if I could but see jou once again ! Pray to Parbati Devi 
that v\e may meet again soon 

Without the temple, the Rakshasa host stood ready for battle, awaiting their 
leader, and, when time passed and still he tamed, some ventured in, to remind 
him of the hour They entered and searched the now disordered temple, and 
found Indrajit lying dead behind the altar and the door to the secret passage 
standing open With beating hearts and trembling limbs, they earned the 
dread news to King Havana At first, the monarch refused to believe them 
Could it be possible for Indrajit to be killed, unarmed, while praying to God Agm 
m the temple ’ But the silent flower garlanded bod> of his beloved son, and the 
strewn ornaments of the altar, spoke only too truly of the ghastly tragedy 
All the high hopes of the Rakshasas were dashed to the ground, and mourn 
ing filled every heart Rav ana sent out a flag of truce to Rama asking for a day's 
grace, in order to perform the obsequies, which Rama granted, exp*^ssing 
sympathy for King Havana’s heav-y loss 

In the palace of Lanka, all was desolation Promila bad signified her desire 
to accompany her lord in his fiery journej to the reilms be} ond death, and none 
dared stay her Promila went to bid her mother in law farewell, and found her 
prostrated with gnef on the floor When Promila cried out to her "Mother, 
bless me ! " the Maharani Mandodan wept, and said "How can vou leave me?" 

Promila replied “Mother, the world is blank to me, for my husband was 
all in all to me, and I have no children to live for My husband was all my joy 
and happiness, and you always wished me to be near him Now send me to him 
to-day, saying, as you alwavs did, ‘never leave him ’ " Then Promila touched 
her mother-in law’s feet, and left her 

The body of the cruelly murdered Rakshasa hero was placed in a State 
palanquin and Promila dressed in her bndal robes and adorned with jewels and 
garlanded with flowers, took her seat within at the still, cold feet of her beloved 
The Princess looked an angel of beauty Her sweet face was transformed, and 
her eyes shone with an unearthly light 

The ladies m w aiting formed a guard-of-honour round the palanquin They 
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were mounted on noble chargers and dressed in armour, as they had been on the 
pre\*ious night, when they accompanied the Crown Princess to Lanka, but their 
faces VI ere now sad, and they looked like stars in a misty skj 

The superb black horse, on which Promila had ndden so bravely in that 
tnumphaut procession through the rfeua camp, was led at the head of the mournful 
cortege Promila's suit of armour, sword, bow and quiver of arrows, rested 
upon the empty saddle, and the noble animal walked with head bent, as if he 
mourned having no nder and knew the journey upon which she was bound 
When the procession reached the sea shore, the body of the dead warrior 
was placed upon the pyre, and the Princess walked with a proud and steady 
step to the front of the bier and paid her last homage to her husband Then, 
returning she knelt at King Rivana’s feet, and said “Father, give me per- 
mission to go with him for whose happiness you chose me and brought me to 
jour home “ 

Ravana answered, m a broken voice “Oh, Promila, my child, I had 
always looked forward to the day when Indrajit and you would sit on the throne of 
Lanka Have I lived all these years to see this awful day ? What is Lanka 
without my son?” Then he cried aloud, in grief “Ob, Indrajit, Indrajit, 
why were you taken from me?“ 

Promila gently touched his feel again and, rising, walked to her maidens, 
who w ere all weeping bitterly The Princess distributed her jew els among them, 
sajing tender words of farewell to each Most of them had accompanied her 
from her father's home, when she came as a bnde to Lanka, and all loved her 
She came to the Lady Basanti last of all and, embracing her, said “Basanti, 
go home and tell all there, who loved me and played with me in childhood, that 
I alw ays loved them , and tell my dear mother, ' ' here Promila’s voice broke and 
she paused awhile, then went on bravely, “tell my mother I am gone with him 
for whom I left my parents Tell my dear father and mother that I have been 
most happy with my husband I cannot live witbout him ” 

Then, taking off her last, and most valuable pair of bracelets, she clasped 
them on Basanti's wnsts and embraced her once again and then turned towards 
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tte pyre Her steps were slow and gentle Her face was sad, but in her 
eyes shone the same mysterious light, and she held herself with graceful strength 
and dignity and looked forward expectantly as she walked tow ards the bier All 
hushed their breath and watched her The murmur of the sea alone broke the 
stillness 

Now the Pnncess was near the funeral P5Te, and, with bent head and slow, 
solemn step, she circled it seven limes, and as she did so, her lips moved in prajer 
Then she ascended the steps and touched her head to the cold , still feet of him she 
loved and, seating herself at the head of the bier, she gently and reverently raised 
the dear head and placed it in her lap and sat with her head bent over the face of 
the Pnnce And, as the flames rose, the pnesls began to chant, and Havana 
the King prostrated himself with gnef, crying "Oh, Agnt, great God* My 
Indrajit! My little pearl, Promila'" 

Thus, encircled in living flames of fire, the bodies of the Crown Prince 
and Pnncess of Lanka passed from mortal sight, and the pure soul of Proraila 
rose to God, while the great ocean sang her requiem And ever since, the spot 
IS holy ground, and King Havana raised in haste a costly cenotaph, and, near to 
It, a temple 
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Far back in the golden ages of India, Bbimsen, a great and powerful 
Maliarajah, reigned over the nch kingdom of Bidarva, North-West of India 
The poor and oppressed ne\er sought his gates m vam and the land rang with 
his praises Yet mth all this the Maharajah was not happy A crumpled leaf 
lay 111 his bed of roses, and whichever wav he turned he felt it, for no child had 
come to bless his manhood and his whole being yearned for the joy of heanng 
the name of father fall from baby lips 

The jears sped on and Bhimsen’s face grew sad and sadder, ard at last 
all Bidana knew that some trouble preyed upon their King s mind Their 
wonderings and conjectures may have reached tlie ears of a holy hermit named 
Daniaiia This nsh visited one day at the kingdom and long and earnest vrere 
the conversations which the King and this sage held together Damana was 
surprised and pleased to fiod that all the praise bestowed on Bbimsen by his 
adoring subjects was well deserved He noticed that the Maharajah was ever 
ready to hear his people's cnes, nud that none cned in vam Daily he witnessed 
large sums of money being distributed to relieve suffering, sickness and want 
Yet trouble was shown on the King’s brow and it furrowed every feature of his 
face The usht determined to console his sorrow “Maharajah he asked 
eamestlv one e \ ening as they sat in the garden under the stars, ‘ *\Vhat ails you ? 
Tell me the cause of your sorrow “ 

“Revered Sir, Great and Kind Afooni,”the Maharajah replied, with clasped 
hands, “my only trouble is that I am childless and the people want an heir ” 

On heanng this the moont asked the Maharajah to have a big Fagna and 
many holy men came to it and they all prayed for the welfare of the Maharajah 
When it was over, Damana Afoowi said, “King and fnend, despair not, gneve 
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no longer, since prayers are always heard and the mercy of God grants them 
Seeing \ou so good, so noble, I U'i\e prayed for you that the desire of your 
heart shall be granted My prayer has won its way to the throne of grace ” 
“Oh, Rjshibar, I thank you for all you have said May I with your bless 
mgs soon be the happiest man to be a father May God grant our prayers,” 
replied the King joyfully, bis voice deep with gratitude and he rose from his 
seat and led the way to the Palace courtyard 

Before the year had run its course there were great rejoicings in Bidarva, 
for the Queen bad given birth to a daughter, and in gratitude to the Rtsht Damana 
for his prayers she was named Damayanti after him Bhiiiisen s days were 
now one golden dream of joy and he spared nothing in his care and education 
of his lovely child who grew up as clever and sweet as she was beautiful As 
she ripened into maidenhood all BharaUarsa heard of her wondrous charm 
and beauty and there was not an old or young Maharajah in the land who did 
not hope to win Bidarva's fair daughter when the time for her marriage came 
Even four gods, Indra, the King of Heaven, Agin, the God of Fire, Yom, the 
Lord of Justice, and Banina, the Ruler of the Seas, were among her admirers 
and resolved to be suitors for her hand 

Nal, son of Birscn, adored by his subjects and honoured by all who knew 
him — his people were most anxious to see him with a suitable bride to complete 
his happiness The fame of Bidarva's Princess reached his court, and he 
listened, with his heart beating strangely, to the ever increasing tales of her 
wondrous beauty The name Damayanti became sweetest music to him He 
slept but to dream of her who owned it, and wakened again just to hear her 
praises The burden and cares of State oppressed him “Damayanti, 
Damayanti,” sang his impatient heart, “How shall I make known to her my 
love ” 

One day he walked by the winding lake in Ins Palace gardens planning and 
thinking, and as he walked to and fro his eyes fell on the stately swans that 
floated there amid the lotuses, and he remembered that these swans of his had 
been trained to carry letters and that more trustworthy messengers could not he 
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found. So be wrote and put a letter in the beak of one of the birds, telling 
Damayanti of his love. 

Damayanti heard the praise of the great Nal in Bidarva from one aud all. 
The fair Princess secretly gave her j-oung heart to the ruler of Nishad, without 
his knowing anjdhing about it. 

One evening she wandered in the garden with some of her friends aud all 
their talk was of Maharajah Nal and his knightlj’ deeds. A dreamy e.xpression 
came into D<miayanti’s sweet face and her glorious eyes were fall of yearning. 
Her companions remarked it aud whispered among themselves. As they neared 
the lake they noticed a magnificent swan swimming towards the steps Some 
of the girls ran down to the water’s edge to see it. To their surprise it seemed 
frightened of them and began to swim quickly away. When they retreated it 
rctunied and when they again advanced to the gha/ it again swam rapidly aw’ay. 
The Princess’s curiosity was awakened and she said to her companions • “All 
of you wait here. I will go and see what it is.” 

With nimble grace she sped to the edge of the lake and down the steps and 
the beautiful swan immediately swam swiftly to her and bowing its slender and 
graceful neck dropped something at her feet. Damayanti stooped and picked 
it up with a strange thrill at her heart. It w-as Nal’s message of love. The tender 
rays of the setting sun kissed her blushing face as she bent over the letter, and 
when her attendants surrounded her they guessed her secret. Damayanti stood 
lost in love’s dreamdand until one of her compamons came near and said that the 
swan waited. Then she raised her eyes from the letter and the loveliest smile 
illuminated her face. “We know, we have guessed,” laughed her friends. 
“It is Nal, the Maharajah, who has written to you and you love him, Oh lucky 
Princess.” 

The Princess acknowledged that they had guessed right and begged them 
to help her and they all faithfully promised they would. Then Damayanti began 
to answer her wonderful love-letter but it took her some time to frame a reply 
which pleased her. When it was ready she herself placed it in the sw-an’s beak 
and w’atched the stately bird sail proudly down the waters of the lake. A stream 
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connected tlie waters of Nishad and Didana, and the s\\ iii travelled up and 
down bearing letters from Nal to Damajanti and from Damav anti to Nnl 

At last one of Damaj anti’s girl attendants told tlic Qitccn (Mnharani) tli it 
Damajanti and Nal loved each other, and the Malnram immediately told her 
husband Bhimscn w as delighted to hear that Ins daughter had giv cn her heart 
to one so worthy, and Ik. lost no time in proclaiming a5aflja»»6jra 

Maharajah Nal, attired in his best and looking Ins handsomest and happiest, 
was going towards Bidarva when ht met the four gods InJra lg«t 1 oni and 
Baruna travelling in the same direction Ht reverently saluted the gods, 
wondering carelessly what had brought them thus to earth The gods returned 
his greeting and all asked as if with one voice where he was going 

He replied proudly, ‘ To the S ta>aiiif>urfl to win and wed Bidarva’s 
Pnneess, Daniayariti 

What was his surprise when Indra mswered, "Well, brave Nnl first carry 
a message to the Pnneess Uer<clf for us Tell her that wc four gods have heard 
of her beauty and are each anxious to marry her and that we are attending her 
5aflyaHi6ara, and if she will choose one of us she will be a very happy wife and 
become a goddess ’’ 

Poor Nal, Ins heart fell at these words Gods competing, what chance 
had he But a way of escape from bearing their message seemed possible 

"It IS hardly likely that I should succeed in gaming admittance to the 
anlapur,” he said in reply 

"Oh,' answered all four gods cheerfullv "have no fear about that We 
will disguise you aud you will get in quite easily ’ 

Nal, though inwardly distressed, submitted to the disguise His hopes of 
winning Damayanti, when these gods were his rivals, had diminished, but he 
would have one first and last look at the face he had so often pictured He 
therefore listened attentively to their instructions and then continued his way 
to the Palace of Bidarva ^Vhen he reached his destination he soon found his 
way to the antapur and the Pnneess’s apartment unnoticed by anv one Her 
bridal dress lay ready upon a couch and her maids braided her hair As Nal 
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slipped into the room he caught a mirrored reflection of her enchanting beauty 
and stealing softly into a comer he feasted his eyes on her wondrous loveliness 
It was all and more than he had ever pictured No pan (angel) could be fairer 
No vTonder these gods had descended to earth to wed her 

Her attendants, all in gaj attire, stood around and when the hair dressing 
was completed thej exclaimed admiringly “Our beloved Pnneess vou look 
exquisitely beautiful tonight The Maharajah Nal will be blinded by your 
charms, luckv Nal “ The sound of his name roused the hidden messenger 
from his dream of admiration and stepping forward, he said “Fair Pnneess, 
I am the bearer of a message from the four gods, ludra, Agni, Yom and Banina 
They are suitors for your hand and desire you to choose one of them ” 

The Pnneess started in alarm at hearing a man’s voice in her room, hut 
the respectful bearing of the unknown one re assured her, and she listened 
quietly to his speech As she did so his handsome face thnlled her, and her 
heart whispered within her, “Would that he were Nal “ 

The disguised Maharajah had not long to wait for her answer, and when 
the sih er notes of her gentle voice floated through the room they filled his heart 
with joy “Stranger, I know not who you are but it is not a pleasant message 
that you have brought me This is the answer I wish you to convey back for 
me I tliank the great and kind gods for the honour they have paid me and I am 
proud of It, but my heart and soul arc given to the Maliarajah Nal and I shall 
wed none but him ” 

“Gods are gods, fair lady,’’ answered the secretly -overjoyed Nal, while all 
the maidens wondered at the radiance which illuminated his face and the lovc- 
light which leaped into his eves “Nal though a great Maharajah is ^fte^ all 
even at his best just an ordinary human being “ 

T would ritlier be Nal’s wife than anyone’s for my love is given to him,’’ 
Daraavanti replied very sweetly and very determinedly, and Nal’s heart beat 
ramdlv at her words “WTiether I wed Nal or not, mv lov e for him is true and 
I am his ind his alone Kind Mc«scnger, please bear rav ansvrer back to the 
gods ’’ 
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Nal could not speak for joy and boumg low m homage before her he turned 
to leave the room but ere he reached the door a sudden impulse compelled the 
Princess t6 ask “Won’t you tell me who vou are? * * 

“I am Nal,” he answered softly and sped swiftly from the 2 etiana 
Damayanti closed her ejes m ecstasy, murmuring softly “Mv prayers are 
heard, he is Nal, my Nal ‘ 

The four gods were waiting his return and listened eagerly for the answer 
he had brought them Disappointed, but still hopeful, each declared he would 
test Damayanti ’s love for Nal by going to thtSivayambara disguised as another 
Nal Once again the Maharajah’s heart trembled, but this time for Damayanti'- 
as well as for himself 

The great durbar of Bidarva was crowded with suitors Many maharajahs, 
princes and nobles assembled for Bhtmsen's lovely daughter, Damayanti, in 
her bridal attire and attended by a bevy of young and fair maids of honour, one 
of whom earned a long garland of scented flowers, walked along the lines of 
expectant gallants, listening with gentle dignity and patience to the praises 
each, and then passing silently on Presently she suddenly stopped and her 
girlish figure trembled as if with fear The dainty blushes faded from her cheeks 
leaving her face colourless, and her sweet lips drooped with sorrow Everyone 
in the assembly held his breath and wondered what the Princess would do, for 
five Nals sat side by side, as like each other as they could be And, like a life- 
less statue, the Princess stood before them Which was he, her Nal? 

The heart of the real Nal swelled with pitying love that she should be in so 
sore a state and he powerless to her But as she stood there Damavanti praj ed 
“Gcd snght ta cbwee IfaiyicisSorNslh^pare^sad 

true, direct me, help me to know him ” Then taking the garland m her own 
hand, she bravely raised her ejes Four of the Nals sal straight upnght, 
looking calmly at her, but the fifth kept his eyes fixed on the floor, so she knew 
at once this was the Nal, King of her heart 

The four gods w ere generously delighted at her keen perception and assisted 
at the wedding and blessed the happ> pair with rich blessings But as they 
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jouruejed back to heaven they overtook Sam and he uas wroth to hear that an 
ordinary man had been preferred by j maiden to a gcd, and loned to avenge the 
insult The wedding festivities over, Damayanti accompanied her husband to 
las home, and all Nishad welcomed her with joy Several happy years passed 
away and two children came to complete their joy, a son, Indraseu, and his 
sister, Indrasena But the sight of their happiness did not change Sam’s pur 
pose Nothing could make him forget the insult the gods had had in the 
rejection of the four by Damayanti 

So he became fnendly with Nal’s y'ounger brother, Pushkar, and often 
visited lam but always invisibly Pushkar alone could see or heai him At 
first Sant led Pushkar to talk about his brother, then he began to whisper 
insinuations in the young Prince’s ear Now the Maharajah was free from 
vice of any kind and his soul pure, and at first Pushkar was indignant to hear 
any doubts of bis elder brother but bv degrees the poison worked and finally 
he came to believe that Nal was not a saint and it only needed an opportunitv 
to reveal his weakness At last, tutored by Sam, Pushkar brought some dice 
to the palace and proposed to his brother that they should amuse themselves by 
throwing them The Maharajah carelessly assented, and by degrees the fatal 
passion took posscssioo of his mind, and one after another be staked all he had, 
money, jewels and kingdom and lost all 

‘•You have lost everything save your vnfe and children,” shouted Pushkar 
m 1 harsh \T3ice, “now you had better stake her ” 

Nal sprang to his feet in indignation at the rude words, but as he raised 
his hand to punish the insuUer he realised his position, that he was a beggar and 
beggared by his own band and the taunter hisonn viefonous brother I,eaving 
Pushkar the ruined Maharajah sought his Queen When he entered her apart* 
ment his troubled face aud gloomv eyes betrayed his agitation and before he 
could speak Damayanti stood by his side and asked, “WTiat troubles, my husband 
and I^rd? Tell your Damayanti, I implore of vou, perhaps she cau help ” 

Giring deep into her lovang eyes Nal answered sadly, ‘‘Damayanti, 
beloved one, I am in terrible trouble I know not how to tell you of it ‘ 
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The Queen clasped his hand in hers and caressing it said tenderly : "Tell 
me, husband beloved, tell me.” 

‘‘Damayaiiti,” he stammered, **I am ashamed to tell you. I ha\e committed 
a terrible sin. I have lost all I possess in the world and my brother with hi 
dice has won everv’thing, kingdom and all and is now the Maharajah 
Damayanti, my poor Damayanli, you and I are beggars and homeless Wha 
have you to say to your worthless husband ?” 

Damayanti lovingly stroked her humbled hero’s hand and answerei 
brightly “Why, let us go to my father, he has no son and you will be one t 
him.’’ 

“No, no, my wife,” replied N.il, “I am a ruined man, I cannot go to nr 
father-iii-law, but you may go back to your parents. Yes, you must leave ra 
and wait until I can offer another home for you, and then you will return to mi 
with the children. If ever I get back my Slate I shall come myself to you: 
father’s kingdom to fetch you, but at present the only thing for you to do h 
to leave me.” 

Damayanti answered quietly but in a most decided tone : “Nal, 1 did no 
marry you for money or position, but for yourself because I loved you. Mj 
love for you is unchanged and where you go I follow fori am yours for weal am 
woe. I will send the children to my mother, but my place is by your side, anc 
nothing will induce me to think otherwise.” 

Back across the years his memory' flew to the Swayanibara day when sh< 
in her fresh girlish beauty' had chosen him above all, even the fovir gods, an( 
this w’as the return he had made her. He raised his head with renewed hope 
but sadly pointed out to her the hardness and difficulties of his future life, fo; 
he had decided to go to the jungles. Damayanti remained unshaken in hei 
determination to share his altered Jot. So the children vrere sent from Nishac 
to her parents, and the State, with its beautiful palace and all its treasures, nov 
belonged to his brother Pushkar; then Nal and his devoted wife prepared t( 
leave the home where they had spent so many happy day’s. Just as they weit 
setting out for the jungle Pushkar’s servants stopped Damayanti and said to hei 
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nidly, "Your jewels and rich clothes belong now to our master, Maharajah 
Pushkar. You lia\e no right to any of tlietn." 

» So Damayanti clothed herself in a common, coarse saree and went forth 
wtbout a single possession, but she held hand in hers and talked bnghtlj 
and bravely of the simple life they would be able to lead in the forest. 

They had been there only a few' days when 5a>u, chuckling o\er his re\enge, 
came to see how they fared, but he came secretly, hiding himself m a heavy 
black cloud. One afternoon he saw the exiled king and queen sitting under 
a tree dnd they both seemed quite reconciled to their new life and both looked 
quite happy. He felt furious, for he had hoped to find them miserable and 
Damayanti regretting that she had chosen Nal for her husband in preference 
to one of the gods. 

As Sani watched them and wondered how' he could punish them still 
further he heard Nal say : "Your wish is ray law, Damayanti " 

"Ho ! Ho !” laughed Sant, "Now is my time," and be immediately changed 
- himself into a golden bird and alighted before Ibe happy pair. 

- Damayanti exclaimed, "Oh look at that lo\eIy bird," and she was so 
'pleased with it that she begged Nal to catch it, saying, "Do, my dear lord, try to 
secure It, and we shall sell it for an immense sum of money and we shall be able 
to buy some food." Nal needed no second bidding and flung the comer of his 
^hoou over the wonderful bird. To bis surprise the golden creature flew aivay 
from the ground, carrying the garment with it, leaving Nal a picture of distress 
"Share my saree with me," said Damayanti sweetly and Nal did so, for where 
in the forest could he get another garment. r 

Then, laughing merrily over the adv’enlure, Nal looked quite happy dressed 
up in Damayanti ’sojicbfll (end of the saree) These two lovnng hearts wandered 
on , more united and happier than e\ er. Saui had expected that Nal would curse 
Damayanti for this fresh misfortune and leave her, and the sight of their in- 
creased happiness and devotion angered him still further and he renewed his vow' 
of vengeance One aftenioon, a few days later Damayanti, feeling verj' tired, 
rested with her head on her husband’s knee While she slept Nal lovingly 
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•watched her. About sunset a large black cloud appeared in the skj', and from 
it a voice called ; “Nal, leave Damayanti, she is a witch who has charmed you, 
and until you forsake her, yourlnckwill not mend.” 

Nal was impressed by the strange voice and wondered whence it came, but 
looking down into Damayanli’s beautiful face he answered “My wife is an angel. 
I vnll never leave her.” The voice spoke again, much louder and still more 
urgent “Nal, rise and go. She has bewitched you. Trust me, obey me, go 
at once.” 

The voice had a strange power which hypnotised Nal despite all his efforts 
to withstand its power For a few minutes Nal forgot where he was, what he 
was doing and his past In that still, dark night, the heavy cloud hovering 
over him, this voice, unknown to him, had influenced him so that Nal with 
trembling hands, tore the half of the saree which he was wearing and Nal felt 
that he had no strength of his own, that he was drawn by the unknown voice 
and gently lifting Damayanti’s head from his knee, be laid it on a stone. Then 
he rose slowdy to his feet and left her, never once looking back to see if she had 
awakened. 

After Nal bad gone Damayanti slept on. When Damayanti woke up she 
found her husband gone. She opened her eyes to find beneath her head a cold 
hard stone. Tlien she sat up and as she did so discovered that half of her sarce 
was torn off. Nal was not with her and she gazed around, wondering where she 
was. Then she rose to her feet, calliug him. There came no answer and slowly 
the knowledge that she was alone forced itself upon her. The forest echoes seemed 
to he mocking her and saying : "Nal has left, deserted you.” She ceased her 
cnes and waited and as she waited she thought ; “What can have happened? 
Some fresh misfortune has befallen him, Nal, the great Nal, my brave 
husband, cannot really have deserted me.” 

Poor Damayanti! She knew not what to do. She would not believe for 
a long time that her husband could leave her alone in the forest, surrounded fay 
wild animals. Damayanti again began to cry and called out to Nal, “Jly Nal, 
my lord, come back, I am alone, come back to me. Oh Nal, where are you ?” 

. / ) 
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The deserted Pnncess w aited the whole night, but in \auj Nal never appeared 
Dinia^ anti realised then that her husband had really left her She was des- 
perate and cned m angnish The Princess left the cottage and began to wander 
m the forest A few days passed, though exhausted with hunger thirst and 
crving, she w alked on and on Suddenly she found her path blocked by a huge 
python Sheshneked alondin terrorandtoherrehef asftifcan dashed outfrom 
behind a tree, killed the serpent and then turned to Damav anti Her wonderful 
beauty thnlled bun and for a space he stood spell bound before her When 
he found his voice he asked “Whj does such a lovelj maiden wander alone 
m this wilderness?" 

DamayanU answered, "I am m great distress Brother, can you show me 
the waj out of this jungle and have >ou seen ray husband, Nal ? ' 

The shi} ari answered vnlh a wicked smile, "You have lost jaiur way, 
fair maiden mj house is near It and all I have shall be jours Come 
with me " 

Damajnnti proudlj drew herself awaj from him and answered indignantly, 
"How dare jou speak so to me’ I am the wife of the Maharajah Nal If 
jou come near me I shall kill you " 

But the shkari did not ramd and spoke rouglilv, "If vou will not come 
with me I shall take j on bj force " 

Damatanti repeated in a stem voice, “If jou dare touch me I shall ai'enge 
mvself " 

Still the hunter pressed nearer and, kneeling, lifted his bow and pointed 
an arrow at her to frighten her 

Damayanti raised her hand to stop him, saving, "If lam a virtuous woman, 
raav vou staj where jou are and may the gods not permit you to move " 

Laughing densiv ely at her words the shtkan attempted to spnng to his feel 
and then the conviction that he was riveted to the spot, came to him like 
a thunder bolt Yet he strove and strove with all his might to nse and while he 
thus vainlj struggled Damayanti disappeared He found he could not move, 
that he was paralv sed and he had to stay where he was 
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The unhappy princess wandered on and presently met a party of merchants 
who, seeing her in distress, invited her to travel with them But alas ! at night 
a herd of wild elephants attacked the camp, trampling and goring all to death 
and Damayanti alone escaped For a day or two she wandered about in the 
forest and at last reached its edge Glad to be out of the jungle she walked 
rapidly on and came to the gates of a large town But once again her gnef 
over powered her and she went on, with her long hair floating in the breeze 
and great tears streaming down her cheeks, moaning plaintively, “Where is 
Nal ? Where is Nal ? ’ 

The street boys thought her mad and threw stones at her, some of which 
struck and cut her tender limbs, but she walked straight on, unconscious of their 
taunting cries and blows and her bleeding wounds, and still pursued by the 
mischievous urchins she reached the palace walls The Maharani, standing 
at her window , noticed from afar a woman in a piteous plight and sent an order 
to the sentries at the gate to rescue her from the cruelty of the boys To her 
joy Damayanti learned that this was the Palace of Chedi, for her mother's sister 
bad married the Maharajah of Chedi, but she felt that she would bring further 
discredit upon her belov ed husband if she openly declared herself, so she decided 
she would contrive to enter the palace and offer her services as a maid sen ant 
Accordingly she asked the guards who had rescued her if the Maharani were 
in need of a maid They said no and gazed at her in surprise for she was 
a strange applicant for service with her long hair hanging dishevelled down to 
the ground, her saree torn and her beauty marred with dust and grief But her 
refined manner and gentle pleading showed them she was of high birth and finally 
thej allowed her to enter the palace She soon found her way to the courtyard 
of the aniapur and the waiting women there crowded around her m curiosity and 
when they understood that she had come hoping to be taken into service they 
laughed mockingly at her But she patient!^ waited until their mirth had spent 
Itself and then gently repeated her request, adding that she wanted no wages, 
only food and shelter, and pleading that she would do anything a*-ked of her, 
save scour plates, or touch anyone’s food Her persistence overcame them and 
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one of the women led her to the Maharani’s Head I/3dy*in-waiting, who said 
she would give her a trial. 

Damayanti performed all the tasks allotted to her with such perfection that 
every one was pleased with her, and finally she was promoted to be companion 
to the Rajkumari Sunanda and this position brought her into daily contact with 
the Maharani. ‘ But as her saree was altiays drawn over her face and she spoke 
in a disguised voice her aunt did not recognise her. Both the Maharani and 
the Princess Sunanda became fond of her and she spent many hours of each day 
'R'ith them. One day the Maharani, in talking to her of her lost niece, 
Damayanti, said : "I do not know why iny beautiful niece ever married that 
man, Nal. He gambled away all he had, including his kingdom, and then took 
her away to the jungle. The poor children have not heard anything of their 
parents since they left.” 

Damayanti remarked gently, “Perhaps, the poor Maharajah could not 
help gambling.” But the Maharani did not agree to this and said “Ah ! if 
you could only see my niece. She is all that is good and lo\ely. Iwishshehad 
married one of the gods but she preferred this Nal, who has treated her so 
shamefully.” 

Poor Damayanti ! It hurt her deeply to hear a word against her husband 
and her tears fell on the flower-garland she was making. The Maharani 
noticed that she wept and said : “How sympathetic you are 1 You understand 
so well how I grie%e for my niece. Do you know, child, j-ou often remind me 
of her, and for that reason I like to have yon with me, for I love ray Damaj-anti, 
dearly.” 

Now about this time a man of Bidarva, named Sudeb, arrived at Chedi, 
for when Maharajah Bhimsen bad heard of Nal’s misfortune with the dice and 
how, exiled from his kingdom, he had betaken himself into the jungles, and 
that Damayanti had willingly accompanied him, Bhimseti’s heart was sore to 
think that his beloved daughter should be subjected to a life of poverty and 
hardship and his kingly soul determined to find the wandering pair and treat 
Nal as a son. He welcomed his two grand-children and then despatched 
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At Ajodhya be heard that Maharajah Rituparna wanted a dnver for bis 
rath (chanot) Nal was a skilful driver and he promptly applied for the 
situation and got it 

In the meantime at Bidarva Damayanti was fretting her heart out for him, 
and to all her enquiries they continually answered, “No news No one knows 
whether Nal is dead or alive Try to forget him,” and Damayanti would 
answer, “Forget him 1 my husband ! my Nal 1 It is impossible , I live only to 
i-see him again Were I sure to find him I should follow him through the 
flaming fire ” 

One day she looked bnghter and some of her girl attendants remarked it 
and she replied “I have thought of a plan by which I may find Nal and I want 
your help 

The Princess had that morning heard that the Maharajah Rituparna had 
a new and clever dnver, in fact this aged Maharajah’s chanoteer had become 
famous for his dnvmg And Damayanti, knowing what a wonderful dnver 
Nal was, decided upon a bold plan which might bnng him to her 

Her companions declared their w illingness to help her, so she informed them 
that she was thinking of marry ing again 

“Marrying again!” they cned aghast, “Princess, how can you say 
anything so terrible ” 

“I am sorry to displease you,” Damayanti answered quite calmly, “but 
1 mean what I say and all of you have just promised to help me ” “But”, they 
pleaded, ‘ it is unheard of for a raamed lady to marry again ” 

The Pnncess laughed happily and said, “Now, my girls, I want no more 
questions and no interference but," she added, winmngly, “with your kind 
help, I must find Nal ” 

The ladtes looked at her sad face and tearshadoned eyes They knew 
] that their Pnncess was a true and devoted wife They mtied her, in her great 
grief and longed for Maharajah Nal to return So they stilled their anxiety 
and awaited her wishes She told them that she suspected the wonderful 
dnver, Bahook at Ajodhya to be her Nal, and she desired one of them to 
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acquaint Sudeb of this and to tell him that he must secretly convey an invitation 
to the old Maharajah Rituparna to come to the Princess Damayanti’s Swayam- 
hara, which u-as fixed for a certain daj'. Her friends declared this to be an 
excellent plan. There « as so little time, and Ajodliya so far away that the old 
Maharajah would he obliged to travel ver3' fast and would, of course, need his 
most skilful driver. The proceedings were to be kept secret from Damayanti's 
father for fear he should forbid them, but some of the ladies broke the news as 
gently as they could to her mother. When the Maharani heard of her 
daughter's extraordinary resolution she was stunned with horror and dismay 
and too ashamed to tell her husband. 

Sudeb journeyed with. speed and delivered his message to Maharajah 
Rituparna. The old Maharajah was overcome with joy to think that he, in his 
old age, should be honoured with an invitation to the S‘j:ayav\hara of one so young 
and lovely as the Princess Damayanti. He summoned his charioteer, Bahook, 
and asked him, “How long nill it take to go to Bidarva?” 

He answered, “Several days." 

“That uon’t do,” answered the excited Maharajah, "You must get me 
there to*raorrow evening. The beautiful Princess Damayanti is to wed again 
and I am called to her Swayambara/' 

“What, what?” cried the disguised Nal, in hoarse and agitated tones, 
“Damayanti going to marry again?” 

Sudeb had been watching the charioteer from the moment he entered the 
room and his wild agitation, and the free use of the Princess's name betrayed 
him and Sudeb was courinced that he was none other than the missing Nal. 
But how terribly changed he was, how disfigured I The eyes alone in their 
anguished depths revealed the once great and handsome Maharajah of Nisbad. 

Maharajah Rituparna frowned angrily at bis servitor’s unusual behaviour 
and asked severely : "How dare you use the Princess’s name? Remember 
your place.” 

For a few minutes Bahook stood dismayed and troubled, then with an effort 
he controlled himself and said to Ws msstcr, *’Forgive me, Sir; but it is a 
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strange thing to hear of Princess by birth and Wilnraiii bj nnrrnge marrying 
a second time " 

“It IS no concern of yours,” the Mahamjah answered se\erelj, then added 
more mildly “Do jou know, this Pnncess refused four gods and chose a worth 
Jess fellow named Nal who gambled awavallhehad and then deserted his wife in 
■^a lonelj jungle, where she had 'iccompanied him in Uis misfortune Well does 
she desene a good husband and 1 am proud to think that I am bidden to her 
Saayflwbara * 

A faint smile flickered o\er the driver s face The thought that this old 
man fancied he would be chosen by Damavanti amused Nal m spite of Ins great 
trouble, but he detemnned to humour him and reach Bidan-n with all ■'peed, 
so he said respectfully “I shall do my best, Sir, to gel you to Bidarvn in time 
for the Sifflyambara, if your Highness will start at once “ 

Sudlb begged of Maharajah Rituparna that be might accompany him and 
soon all three started Odlwok drove like a fury and they went like lightning 
through towns and i illages The Maharajah dropped his gold embroidered and 
jewelled scarf and called to Babooh to stop and pick it up 

“Impossible, Sir,” the driver shouted back, “We are miles away from it 
by now ” 

“Are we really travelling <o fast?” asked the Maharajah, while Sndeb, 
sitting silently beside him, thought This is surely Nal, only the power of 
lo\e would dictate such mad speed 

When they reached the capital of Bidana, Maharajah Ritupania was 
surpnsed to find there were no preparations for a Swojambaro and no other 
guests at the Palace But he received n courteous weJrojue from Bijxoseu and 
was conducted to the Palace Maharajah Bhimsen, greatly perturbed at his un» 
expected guest’s thanks and talk of a 5TWiyaHibarfl, hastily sought his wife, who 
told him the little she knew 

“But where are the other guests?” asked the wonder struck Bhimsen, 
“surely Damayanti did not bring poor old Ritnparna here to insult him T don’t 
like It at all What has come over our Damavanti?” * 
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BabooL had taken the chanot and horse? to the stables, relieved to see there 
was apparently no durbar^ but longing for ne^\s of Damavanti Sudeb had 
hastened to the antapur and told the Princess of the driver's dismay on hearing 
that the Pnncess Damayanti was to marry again Daraayanti -quicklv called 
one of her ladies to her and asked her to take the little Prince Indrasen and his 
sister to the stables to visit the famous driver of Ajodhya Bahook uas pretend* 
ing to clean Uie harness but he was miserably absorbed in troubled thought as to 
Lou he should act, and did not see the lady and children coming towards him *' 
“Driver”, said the lady, “Our Pnncess has sent her children to visit the 
stables to see the horse ” He started forward, exclaiming, “How land of her,” 
and gazing with eager ejes at the lovely girl and boj before him The lady 
could see no trace of the handsome Nal in the haggard driver, but the anguish 
of his ejes touched her heart “I wonder hou your Pnncess knows I love 
children,” he tned to say lightly but his voice trembled mth emotion, and his 
yearning heart longed to hold his little ones on bis knees “May I take them 
in my anns?” he asked m a quivenog voice The lady said, “Yes,” and he 
kissed the children again and again, while the tears rolled down his scarred face 
“Why do you weep?” asked the lady-m waiting “Does jt make you un- 
happy to see our Pnneess’s lovely children?” 

“Oh, no, no,” he answered, “but they remind me of my own children, 
who are exactly like them and the same age ” 

"That IS very strange,” said the lady “Do you mean to say your 
children are exactly like these?” 

“They are,” he assured her and added sadly, “ but 1 have been separated 
from them for a long time ” 

The lady was now certain that this was Nal, but, pretending still to believe 
he was a charioteer, she said, “Indeed, and how is it you have not seen vour 
children for a long time’” 

Nal looked confused, then answeted slowly, “They are with their mother 
in her father’s home ” 

“Wily?” asked the lady 
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“I am but a poor driver," Nal answered awkwardly, ‘‘and have to attend 
to my work," 

"Yes," said the lady, "but even if you are poor and have to work, you must 
not neglect your wife and children. What is your w’ife like ?" 

“She is the most lovely woman on earth," answered the disguised Nal, 
in loving tones, "and I am not worthy of her." 

"You are a cruel husband not to remain with such a good wife," the lady 
'said, severely, and Nal winced. She noticed the anxiety with « hich he changed 
■ the conversation, by asking her, "Fair maiden, is it true your Princess is going 
to many again?" 

"Why not?" was the crushing reply. "My only wonder is that she waited 
so long. But why do you ask?" 

"Because," said Bahook, "I understand my master has come to Jittend 
her Stvayamhara.” 

* "Yes, the Princess herself invited him," said the mischievous girl, 
determined to hurt Nat's feelings as much as she could, "and she is going to 
marry again." 

He was silent for a moment, then ventured to ask another question, "Is 
her first husband dead?" 

"Do not speak of her first husband," the lady replied in an angry tone, 
‘‘he is the most cruel of men that ever lived on earth. Would that he had never 
^ come into our Princess’s life. She is beautiful and young, and he proved 
himself unworthy of her and treated her shamefully. Had he been my 
husband " 

"Still, he may be alive,” the driver ventured to interrupt, but his voice 
was trembling and his troubled expression and uneasy eyes betrayed his 
agitation. Off his guard in his distress, he had spoken in his natural voice 
and the girl felt sure he was Nal. Hardly able to conceal her joy, she told 
him hastily she must now take the children back to the Palace, 

Nal kissed his boy and girl once more and said to them, "Tell the Princess, 
your kind mother, I am most grateful to her for the great honour she has 
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bestowed on me m sending you both to the stable ” 

The lady-m.w aiting returned to Damayanti, much relie^-ed to know that 
the Pnncess would be happy again at finding her beloied Nal 

Ne-^t day she came again “Dmer,” she said sweetly, “our Pnncess 
has heard that you cook \ery irell and she will be glad, if >ou will come and 
cook something for her to day ** 

Nal’s heart leaped with joy So Dainayanti sought a sign from him ' He 
answered eagerly, “With pleasure To cook for"your Pnncess will be a great' 
honour to me “ And he followed the lady to the Pnncess’s kitchen and 
prepared some choice meat curries which were knowm only to him and 
Damayanti 

When the Pnncess tasted the curry she cried joj fully to her attendants 
“I have found Nal ' There is not a doubt that this dnver is he ! I must go 
to him at once ’* 

And, dressed in a simple sarce and with her hair hanging down her back 
in a single plait to signify that she was berooht, she was prepared to go to the 
stables Ever smce Nal left her she had dressed as berooht, no ornaments, no 
expensive jewels were ever seen on her, though her parents and fnends often 
begged her to have them 

One of the ladies in waiting was sent to inform the driver that the Princess 
was coming to visit him Nal longed for, jet dreaded the meeting Would 
she shrink from bis disfigured face’ Would she scorn him m a position so 
much beneath him ’ 

When Damayanti stood before him, as sw-eet and fair looking as before, 
but with the traces of sadness and suiTenng written in her lovely face, his 
heart reproached him for all that his weakness had cost her and in his remorse 
and Iiumilitj he thought it better to make her believe he was in realitj onlv an 
obscure dnv er So he stood up and, respectfully saluting her, said “Princess, 
this IS a great honour to me and I appreciate it, but I am only a humble dnver 
and jou are King Bhiinsen’s daughter A stable is no place for you You 
should not have come here to see me ’’ 
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Daraayaati was griev'cd to see him so scarred and altered and these formal 
words of his pained her sorely She knew he nas her husband and her suffer- 
ing heart could bear no more So, casting herself at her feet, she cried out, 
“Husband, beloved, be not so cruel Be yourself My sufferings haie been 
great, I can bear no more Have mercy on me '* 

But Nal Sehaved in the same strange manner “Rise, Princess,” he said, 
and, when Damayanti rose to her feet and stood before him, he turned harshly 
away The sight of her still wonderful loieliness and the recollection of her 
* sending for the old Maharajah Ritupama pierced liis heart with jealousy, and 
with a heavy and susjucious heart he spoke, forgetting her devotion and self- 
sacnfice, “I have behaved cruelly to jou but my love for jou is as strong as 
ever and so is my jealousj How am I to know that > ou Uav e been true to me ’ 
You are still beautiful, and what is this talk of Ritupama Maharajah marrying 
jou’ I shall disappear and, never come into \our life again Be happj , and 
marry whomsoever you like ” 

Damayanti did not answer him but, raising her e>es to heaven, she clasped 
her slender hands and sobbed aloud, "God, Oh God • help me Let me prove 
to my husband how true is ray love for him, and that I am a virtuous wife 
Angels of mercj hear my cry Let me die rather than he should doubt mj 
Io\e “ 

Her anguished prayer had barely ended, when a strain of sweetest harmony 
^ filled the air, and angels’ voices said, "Nal, take back your wife She is pure 
and true With her is good fortune and happiness ' ' And the gods descended 
,to bless the royal pair, saying to Damayanti, "You are our dear child and we are 
pleased with you No more troubles shall assail joa " And, to Nal, “Her 
sufferings have been great but her love and patience haie triumphed It was 
her strong love which released you from 5a»*'s spell and drew j ou here to her ’ ’ 
Nal’s doubts fled He fell in worshipping love at his wife’s feet Sweet 
melody filled the stable and beautiful flowers rained upon them The court 
ladies escorted Nal with songs of gladness to the palace, and his son and daughter 
danced with joy on either side of him Damayanti’s father and mother wel- 
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cowed him, as they had done whenhecameasabndegroom with their daughter’s 
garland round his neck It nas their nedding day o\er again and all Bidana 
feasted and rejoiced n ith Nal and Pnnress Damayanti 

The old Maharajah Ritupann heard the wonderful story of his driver, 
Dahool , with amazement, and he fell humbled and ashamed tint he, an old man, 
had been foolish enough to think that a \oung and lovely woman like Damayanti 
Mould choose him at a SafiycHiboro But Nal hastened to thank him for his 
kindness and shelter, assuring him that only through him he, Nal, had b«n 
re united to his wife So Ritupama returned to Ajodhya pleased and happ> , 
but with a new dn\er 

BInmsen insisted that Nal should be to him as a son, and Damajanti and 
he lued happily together in her childhood’s home The news spread through 
the land and reached Nishad and roanj of the subjects longed to see their old 
Maharajah again 

After a time, Nal sent a messenger to his brother Pushkar, asking his^ 
permission (as Maharajah) to li\e m Nishad Pushkar replied that he would 
allow Nal to return if he Mould promise to play the dice game again, and if he 
lost he must leave Nishad for ever Nal agreed, and in the game won back his 
kingdom 

Then he threw awaj the dice and embraced his brother Pushkar lived 
peacefully at Nishad, for Nal was too generous not to forgive wholly The 
people of Nishad rejoiced to have their Maharajah Nal and Maharani amongst 
them once more, and Damayanti and Nal, secure in the love of children and 
subjects, lived happily ever after 

There is a little cave near Mount Abu, in Rajputam, called Nal Gttha, 
where tradition s'lys Nal and Damayanti lived when m the forest 

Nal’s castle of Nishad or Nirwara was taken hy Scindhia about 967 A D 
and Nal’s present representative, of direct descent, is a small chief whose estate 
IS near Shahabad m the Central Provinces 
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Maharajah Santanu of Lunar Race (Chandravansa), left three sons, when 
he died. Bhishma was by his first wife, the goddess Ganges. When the 
goddess left him, Santanu married another wife, who had two sons, named 
Vichitrav’irja and Chitraagad. Pnnce Chitrangad died when young. The 
heir, Bhishma, vowed, when his father married the second time, that he would 
he a bachelor all his life. This was because tbe second Maharani’s father was 
unwilling to marry his daughter to Maharajah Santanu, saying, "As you have 
dn heir already, my daughter’s sons uould ha\e no claim to the throne." 

On hearing this, Prince Bhishma \oued, by all he held sacred, that be 
would be a Brahvta^chart {holy man). As he, therefore, could not marry, 
Prince Bhishma was most ati-vious that his jxiunger brother, Vichttravirja, 
should find a suitable wife. 

At this time, there reigned in Benares a Maharajah who had tno lovely 
daughters, by his Maharani, and a third daughter, who was also very pretty, 
by a slaie-girl. Prince Bhishma, on hearing of these young Princesses, went 
to Benares and brought the three girls to his kingdom, Hastinapur. There 
was a great durbar held, to which many guests were invited, including the Sage, 
Vyasa-deb, and tbe girls were married to Prince Vichitravirja with great 
festivities. 

The names of the girls were Amba, Ambica and Ambalica. They lived 
fiappify tor a very short time, and then Prince Vichitravirja died, leaving no 
heir to the throne. Prince Bhishma was asked by his step-mother to many, 
and he said, "No, never, because I promised by all I hold sacred that I would 
never marry." 

"Oh," she said, “dear son, you promised that because of me, as my father 
thought that my sons would not succeed to the throne, but now there is no heir. 
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and, unless you marry and have a son, your father’s name and the Lunar Race 
will be extinct." 

"Never shall Ido it," said Bhishma, **the sun and the moon may disappear, 
the earth may become a heap of ashes, but Bhishma’s promise will remain, and 
nothing can alter it." 

After much lamentation, the step-mother went to the Sage, Vyasa, for 
adnce, and he promised to do his best in the matter. None could tell which 
of Vichitravirja’s three widows was the daughter of the slave-girl, and Vyasa 
Mooni, ha\ang considered the subject, and thinking that nobility of blood w ould 
show itself, asked the three Queens to walk before him, unveiled, one by one. 

When he asked the first queen, Ambica, she came modestly, ^vith closed ejes, 
and she gave birth to a son who was blind. Ambalica, the second concealed her 
face with a coating of pandit (yellow ochre), and henceforth was known as 
Pandea, and her sou, who was bom unnaturally' pale,.was called Pandu. The 
youngest widow proved her ignoble birth by stepping forth unashamed. Her^ 
son was named Bidoor. 

Prince Dhritarashtra was excluded from reigning because of his blindness, 
and Pandu, the younger son, was given the throne of Hastinapur. King Pandu 
married Princess Koonti, the aunt of the god Krishna, to whom she was devoted, 
and she gave her lord three sons, Judhisthir, Bhim and Arjun. His younger 
Maharani had two sons, Nakul and Sahadev. These five Princes were the 
pupils of Drona, the Master-Archer, and they became famous for their knightly 
deeds. 

On the death of Pandu, Judhisthir became King, but his cousin, Durjodhan, 
the first-born of the hundred sons of the blind Prince Dhritarashtra claimed the 
throne, because his father was the elder son of Vichitrav'irja. Durjodhan 's 
plots against Judhisthir caused him and his brothers, who were called Pandavas 
(sons of Pandu), to seek shelter for a time in the countries beyond the Indus. 
Wiile living there, Judhisthir married Draupadi, daughter of the King of 
Panchalica. 

Now, Dhritarashtra, the blind, loved liis nephews, and, to end the feud 
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between them and bis sons, lie divided the ancient kingdom of Haslinapur. 
Durjodhan reigned in the old capital, and he and his brothers were known as 
the Kurus 

Judhisthir founded a new capital at a place called Indraprastha, winch had 
long been famous because, once in the h^'-gone ages, Indra, the King of the 
dtias (gods) had done p»;o there to Vishnu, and a belief had spread that the 
souls of those who died on that holy spot would go straight to hcaien, and hence 
Indraprastha had become a place of pilgrimage ' ' ' 

The new capital which Judlusthir built there surpassed Hastinapur in 
splcziiour and beautj', and the Pandaia tnsugarated hts reign xviib the 
magnificent ceremony of Ra;suya Thousands of guests were invited, and to 
each of the Pnnees of India was assigned a special duty, for, in these royal rites, 
every office was perfonned by a saon of royal blood. King Durjodhan was 
given charge of the treasury and Prince Bhito, of the food, and so on. Krishna, 
King of Dwaraka, asked Judhisthir to appoint him to wash the feet of the guests. 
When all were assembled, and the ceremony began with the washing of the 
hands and feet of the guests, they all cried, in horror, “What ! is God Krishna 
to wash our feet ? Why has such a servile duty been given to him?” and 
Sri-Ktishna, the divine King, answered gemly, "Yes, I, though God, am the 
servant of all, and am here to sen^ you.” 

The office of distributing the sacred food was the supreme one and had 
belonged to the Maharajah of Hastinapur for ov er twenty generations, but now 
Judhislbir, King of Indraprastha, performed it, and terrible were tbe rage and 
jealousy in Durjodhau’s heart, when his cousin and riv'al thus proclaimed his 
supremacy. Bound by his promise to his father, the enraged Prince could show 
no open resentment, but his soul burned within him, and he and his brothers 
plotted for the fall of Judhisthir. 


The Pfliidw King w’as celebrated for his virtues, and, for a time, Durjodhan 
chafed in vam for vengeance. Then he bethought him of the game of pasha 


(dice) their national pastime, and be invited Ju* 
Judhisthir was a man of high character, truthfu' 



, him. 


was 



loo kind-hearted to refuse Durjodhan’s request. Durjodhan lured his cousin 
on, to higher and higher pla3’, and Jndhisthir, who was not good at the game, 
staked all he possessed, including his kingdom and the liberty of himself, his 
brothers and his wife. 

The conditions of the game were that he who lost should go into exile tor 
twehe years and H\e in disguise for another j car, and, if anj’ one penetrated the 
disguise, the exile should be extended another twehe \ears The Pandavas, 
all to their brother and King, Jndliistlur, prepared to aeconipanj’ him in his 
banishment. Arjuu had married Subhadra, the only sister of the god Kn<ihna, 
whoce kingdom, Dwaraka, la\» in tlie far lands near the sea Here Pnnee Arjun 
sent his wife and little son, Ahhunanju. 

The brothers, wnth Draupadi, sought the farewell blessing of their mother, 
ere thcj* departed to the forest As each bra\e son touched her feet, the 
klaharani Koonli said : "I bless \ou with my wUoleheart, that you m;^ often 
ha\e troubles." But, when Princess Draupadi knelt before her, she said 

"Child, j'ou will not forget that all mj' precious ones, my fi%e dear sons 
are in your care. Tender them lovinglj', my daughter." 

Prince Arjun asked, wonderingly: "Mother, how can vou wish us often 
to ha\e troubles in the jungles’ Do you not understand what this banishment 
means? We are leaving eierj-thing that is comfortable and pleasant. We go 
into exile with the knowledge that we Iiaie lost all, and yet, o\-er and abo\e this, 
you, our mother, wish us to ha^e further troubles." 

“Mv dear sons," answered their good mother, "I know’ 3’ou ha^e lost all 
worldly goods, but God remains, and, if you ha%e frequent troubles, you will 
not forget him, and they who pos'^ess God need nothing more *' 

Koonti’s sons heard her in reverent silence Then, with Draupadi, they 
set out for the great forest. Hardships and tnals beset them, at every step, 
but the god Knshna watched o\er them, and they e\er remembered the Di\ine 
Presence, and kept their souls in peace. 

When the twelve years of exile were ended, the Princess assumed fictitious 
names and journeyed to the kingdom of Biral, where they obtained service in 
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different capacities The Princess Draupadi becirae a lady*in-\\aiting and 
Jndhistbir was employed in the court Blum served as a cook, Arjun disguised 
himself as a woman and taught the Maharajah’s ouI> daughter, Uttara, dancing 
and singing, and the two joungesl brothers, Nakul and Sahadev, found 
situations in the royal stables 

Now , the household of Birat Rajah w as all joy and happiness and the little 
Princess Uttara was the pnde of the kingdom Often, her sweet ways as he 
taught her, made Arjun think w ith longing of Ins > oung son, in distant Dw araka, 
and he grew to lo\ e bis little pupil as a daughter, and she returned her teacher's 
affection, for her disposition was gentle and loving 

Just as the year of disguise came to Us end, the Maharajah of Birat 
discovered who his unknown servants were, and calling the Princes before him, 
he asked their pardon for employing them as menials The brothers, liowev cr, 
thanked him, sajing 

"We shall never forget all the kindness we have received in jour household 
God willbless >ou for your goodness to His servants, the Pandavas ' 

But King Birat was weighed down wUh gnef ihil the great Paudu and 1ns 
noble brothers should have passed a whole >ear unrecognised and unknown in 
bis palace Arjun told Judhistbir that all he had seen, during the jear, of 
Pnncess Uttara, made him sure that she was n most suitable wife for his son, 
the lad Abhimauyu Judhisthir agreed, and they expressed their washes to the 
Birat Mahirajah, who said that nothing would give him greater honour and 
happiness than the union of his daughter vnth a Pnnce of the famed house of 
Pandu So the vredding day was fixed, and Arjun sent messengers to Dn araka, 
to bring his wife, Subhadra, and his son, and all Birat was joi'ful 

When the bridegroom s party amved, they were welcomed with music and 
flowers, and the marriage was celebrated vnth much feasting Then the 
Pandavas left Birat, taking the little bnde, Uttara, with them The parting 
from her parents and her little brother, Uttar, was a sad one 

The Maharajah and Maharam dearly loved their child, and they gave her 
many handsome presents, including a number of dolls, for the Princess Uttara 
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was very young, and knew only tie play-side of life. Subhadra soon learned 
to love her little daughter-in-law, for Uttara’s was a beautiful disposition. 
Arjun and Subhadra shielded her tenderly from eveiy care, and left her free to 
play. Prince Abhimanyu adored his lovely wife, and often played with her 
and her dolls. Arjun watched the pretty picture with joy, and, if Uttara wanted 
a new doll or toy, she had only to ask him and it was hers, immediately. 

Now the years of exile were over, and the Pandavas asked Durjodhan to 
give them a piece of land. Durjodhan answered that if the Pandavas wanted 
even the smallest piece of Indraprastha, the3' must fight for it. The Pandavas 
accordingly took up arms, and declared war upon the Kauravas. Many chiefs and 
princes of the Royal Races joined, some on one side and some on the otlier, and 
thus began the Kurukshcllra, or Great War of India. 

Sad and terrible were the carnage and slaughter. The skies were rent 
with the clash and clamour of battle. The earth was soaked with the blood of 
heroes. Friendship was broken, and the tics of blood forgotten ! Brother 
fought against brother, and the son knew not his father, nor the disciple his 
master ! The fair country of India was stricken, and all was chaos and 
desolation, and the memory' of the horror of the War lives in the land to this day. 

Pandava and Kuru mothers mourned their sons, and the lamentations of 
widows pierced heaven itself, and made the angels weep. In the Royal Temple 
of Ifahadev, at Hastinapur, the widowed mother of the Patidu and the aged 
mother of the Kuru besought God to end the aw ful destniction and give peace to 
the country. But neither knew that the other came to the temple to worship. 

Koontl Devi bad been a devotee of Krishna all her life, and she had taught 
her 6ve sons to worship him. Krishna and Iiis brother, Baladev, fought on the 
side of the Pandavas, and she implored Mahadev (their family god) to give them 
the victory. 

But the Queen Gandbari had also gained great favour in heavcu, for, when 
she came from, her mnunWin-hDiije in Kandahar as a bride to the blind Kin^ 
Dhritarashtra, she found him lonely in his affliction, and she loved him so 
much, that she cried to the gods : '‘Let me share his blindness.” She bandaged 
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The great War went on, while Uttara plajed with her toys and was happy 
But Abhimanyu chafed for an opportunity to join the fray Many braae 
Pandavas had fallen, and, when Abhimanjru heard that Judhisthir sought 
a leader for one of his armies, he hurried to his uncle's tent, and, after doing 
homage at his feet, said 

“Eeiured Majesty, pray send me to the battle field, to day I know I 
am young and untried in battle, but am I not the great Arjun's son ^ I ‘shall put 
y soul into the fight and. Uncle, 370U will be proud of my sword this day ” 
Judhisthir’s heart was heaiy Hundreds of his gallant knights were slam, 
rjun was leading a duision in a distant part and the King had no General 
lead his second army, while the Kurus has seven experienced Generals He 
_ ized into the fine face of hts nephew He thought of the girl wife, Uttara, 
and the hopes of Ins brother Arjun's house, a id he felt that he could not accept 
the sacrifice of another brave life in his cause So he smiled tenderly on 
Abhimanyu and said "Child, you are so young, and the Kurus so cruel ” 
But the lad still knelt at his feet, and answered 

"Uncle-King, Ibegyou letmego I shall return a conqueror, and, if not, 
IS not Chandra’s heal en open to those whodie fighting for sovereign and country ? 
Bless me, and send me forth " 

Judhisthir could not resist the ardour of the lad’s pleading, and his need 
of a leader was great, so he yielded But the tears dimmed his eyes, as he 
said "Beloved nephew, you are the onlv knight to whom I can trust inv 
soldiers to day The Pandavas will be proud to follow such au earnest young 
General " Then, summoning bis coujial, he appointed Abhimanyu to lead 
t}!c pAwdjjtfj, ss^ ihe JTsaks suAfufts- weibometf Arjun's finive son 

When Abhimanyu told his mother that he was to act as a General on the 
battle field that day, she looked sad, and pleaded 

"How can I let you go to the cruel Ktituhshclra, where so many have been 
killed? O my son* will you not go and ask your uncle, the Maharajah, to 
defer sending you till your father comes back'" 

But AbhimanjTj answered her "Mother, is it not a proud day for you, that 
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your, son has been chosen to lead the Pandava soldiers, and chosen by the great 
Judhisthir himself ? Dear moUier, can anything hurt me? Am I not the 
famed warrior Abjun’s son, nephew of God Krishna? My saintly mother, 
your prayers ^’ill always protect me.*’ And Abhimanyu bent down and 
touched her feet, in filial farewelj. 

Subhadra drew him into her arms and kissed him on his forehead saying, 
with gentle resi^ation : "God be with you, my precious son." 

Now a harder task lay before the young Prince, to bid farewell to his wife. 
As he thought of her, in her delicate state, his heart tightened within him, but 
he remembered the honour of his kinsmen aud all the gallant dead, who had 
shoini him the way to glory. He smiled a brave smile, and raised the curtain 
of Uttara’s room, thinking to find her, as e\er, in happy play. But the Princess 
lay upon a couch, with closed e3'es, and hands tightly clasped upon her breast, 
and tears trickled from underneath her silken ej'e-Iashes. Abhmiauju knelt 
beside her and tenderly kissed the dainty fingers and asked “My sweet one, 
why do jHJu weep?" 

"I don’t know," she answered him, plaintively, “but my right eye is 
twitching, and they say that is a sign of misfortune." 

"My pretty Uttara ( " he murmured softly, as be drew her close to his heart, 
“don’t pay any heed to these sayings. I have some news for >*ou. Uncle has 
appointed me a general, and I am to lead the Pandavas to battle to<day.’' 

His Mords pierced Uttara's heart, like a dagger, and she fainted upon his 
breast, and, as be held her there, so pale and lifeless, a strange foreboding 
gripped his heart. "But he put it from him, and brought her back to life with 
warm caresses, and then she lay like a wounded dove, nestling against him and 
moaning piteously : “Don't go, don’t leave me ’’ 

Fighting against his feelings, he answered her, gently : 

“Beloved Uttara, Queen of mj* heart 1 I must go. I must do my duty 
for my King. You will love me more, dear one, if I am brave and true, and 
will you not be proud of me,” he asked, cheerfully, beading down, to gaze into 
her starry eyes, “when I return a conqueror?" 
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BolUttara shivered, in agon\, ind moaned “Tins dreadful, cnidwar 
and then she raised herself and, circling her slender arms about his neck, «hc 
looked gra\cl\ into his face and said 

“Husband, beloved, I hod'a dream last night, and it has made me so 
miserable I saw jou on the battle field The cruel Kurus surrounded vou 
and von fought like a hero, but vour snord « is cleft in tnain and then vou 
prajed the warrior s last praver to Krishna, and oh 1113 Prince ' I saw vou fall 
to the ground, calling for me 

The words struck a chill on Abhnnan\u s heart and for a space he could 
find no vva> to soothe her He had a loving and gentle nature, and could not 
bear to see anvone suffer, least of all his petted and delicritc vnfe Seeing him 
silent and sorrowful Uttara, bolding Ins bands tighth mthin her owai, pleaded, 
urgently ‘Don t go, don \ go! 

“M> own, inj dearest, ’ he answered, let us not think of the parting, but 
onlj of the time when we shall meet again, and how happv wc shall then be 

“Oh, my Pnuce, jo> of mv life, I cinnot let 30U go We have just begun 
our play I like plaj , but not this dreadful war game It is cnieJ, and vou 
and I are so young Leave the war game to the others, and stay with me “ 
Abhiraanj u’s heart was rent in twain He had a soldier’s spmt and duty 
and loyalty called him and be longed to go But he loved his wife, and her 
grief weighed heavily upon bis soul and, for a while, he again held her to hmi, 
and she clung to him and wept 

Then he kissed her and said “Uttara be mv own bright little Uttara 
You know I cannot bear to see vou weep Be brave, mv wife and come and 
help me dress for battle 

Uttara was au obedient Wife, aud never hurt her husband m an\ way, and, 
as she wished to please him, she yielded to his pleading ~ But convulsive sobs 
still shook her fragile bodv, and she said “I am so weak and fearful “You will 
be ashamed of me, King of niy heart ” 

“Never ashamed of vou, my loved one,*’ he cried and again he caught 
her m his arms and strained her to his heart, “your cheerful presence, vour 
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bright and child-like ways, ha\e made my life all happiness. Bnt now, another 
day has dawned, and sterner duties lie before us. Come, ray precious lo%’e, 
soul of myself f gird me for the battle. Do you hear the soldiers' shouts? 
They arc ready, j} Hasten my going.” 

The Princess’ became brave for his sake, and helped him to don his armour. 
With her tiny fingers, she buckled on his sword and placed his shield in his 
hands. And her heart swelled with pride, as she looked at him. He was so 
fine and so handsome, the pride of all his race. Then she called her maidens, 
to wish him luck, and bravely led them in the baran and placed the jawtala 
round bis neck, and touched his feel, in farewell, crying bravely : 

“My husband, my Prince, don't be away long. I still lo\e my play, but 
I shall be lonely.” 

> , Now he was the weak one, and he stiairfed her to his heart and bent his 
handsome, head, to whisper •. “Uttara, thy sweet Dttara, don’t let my mother 
weep for me,” and, in a louder voice, he said : “Oh, my little wife, you are 
still a child, go on with your play.” And then, again ; ”1 am going to do 
my duty, XJUara, pray to God for me.” 

But Uttara could no longer answer and, raising her tear-stained face, he 
kissed her solemnly, on the forehead, and, holding her hands in his, he prayed. 
Then he tore himself away, but returned, once more to embrace her, and once 
more she clung to him in grief and cried out ; 

“Abhi, AbUi, don’t be long! My heart breaks at this parting. I have 
no strength to bear it. My life is young, iny toys are new. I shall wait with 
patience for your return, Abhi, but don’t be long.” 

Abhimanyu kissed her face, but did not speak, .and then he tore himself 
away again and left her. A few paces off, he turned and cried . “My Uttara, 
my beautiful Uttara.” Then he mounted his war-chariot and the soldiers 
shouted, "fai ! Jat ! A bUivianyu-ki Jot I” and the trampling of the war-elephants 
shook the earth as they marched away. Uttara watched till she could see him 
no more, and then crept, like a stricken deer, to her room. 

This was her first realisation of trouble. All her life, she bad been 
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sheltered like a choice flower, and, though the storms of earthly sorrows had 
passed her, they had neier touched her She felt that the sun ha'H ceased to ' 
shine for her, and that henceforth her life would be all darktiess Abhimanyu 
had told her to continue her play, but he, her best and dearest playmate was 
gone, and a terrible foreboding told her that he would never return 

Uttara stood and gazed sadly at her dolls, and thought of the games she 
and her lover husband bad often played together Then she remembered his 
mother, and said 'T shall go to her He told me not to let ier’weep ”j. ^She 
walked towards the door, but her grief was heavy and she fell lifeless upon the 
floor There, her old nurse and foster-mother, Suloehona (the beautifirilijed^ 
found her and called Subhadra, and for long their efforts to restore 
all in vam At last, the pale eyelids opened, but the great, dark ejes were 
now lakes of woe and the pretty lips were drawn and drooping, and the plaiuthli 
crv “My love, ray Pnnce, don’t leave me,” wrung their hearts 

Suloehona wept silent tears to see her dear Uttara so bereft, and she and 
Subhadra agreed that something^must be done to break the stupor of Uttara’S 
gnef Suloehona took the Princess in her arms, and said 

“My child, remember that jou will be the mother of Abhimanyu’s son 
What will your lord say, if he finds the little one missing, when he returns?” 

The wise words awakened Uttara, and she slowly came back to her senses, 
and sat at the window to wait for news of the battle 

Abhimanyu led his little army bravely forth, and entered the buha (circle 
of fighting) with the heart of a lion For a time, he seemed to bear a charmed 
life, and all fell before him Th*. dead lay in heaps around him, and lus men 
shouted triumphantly, as they pursued the defeated remnants of the Kuru 
hosts Then, the tide of battle turned, and Durjodhan's seven generals strove 
to win the honour of the day 

Terrible was the slaughter, and at length Abhimanyu alone faced the foe 
The seven generals pressed round him, and he fought them single handed 
Blood streamed from his face, and his armour w as torn and pierced in many 
places His sword broke in two, as he cleft a foe in halves, and the seven Kurus, 
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sheltered like a choice flower, and, though the storms of earthly sorrows ha 
passed her, they had heier touched her She felt that the sun had ceased t 
shine for her, and that henceforth her life would be all darkness Abhitjiany 
had told her to continue her play, but he, her best and dearest playmate wa 
gone, and a terrible foreboding told her that he would never return 

Uttara stood and gazed sadly at her dolls, and thought of the games sh 
and her lover husband had often played together Then she remembered hi 
mother, and said “I shall go to her He told me not to let hex' weep ” Sh 
walked towards the door, but her gnef was heavy and she fell lifeless upon th 
floor There, her old nurse and foster mother, Sulocbom (the beautifirityed 
found her and called Subhadra, and for long their efforts to restore hctseenie 
all in vain At last, the pale eyelids opened, but the great, dark ejes wer 
now lakes of woe, and the pretty lips were drawn and drooping, and the plaiutfv 
cry “My love, my Pnnee, don’t leave me,” wrung their hearts. 

Sulochona wept silent tears to see her dear Uttara so bereft, and she an 
Subhadra agreed that something^must be done to break the stupor of Uttara’ 
gnef Sulochona took the Pnneess in her arms, and said 

“My child, remember that you will be the mother of Abhimanyu’s son 
What will your lord sa>, if be finds the little one nussing, when he returns?' 

The wise words awakened Uttara, and she slowly came back to her senses 
and sat at the w indow to wait for news of the battle 

Abhimanyu led his little armj bravely forth, and entered the buha (circl 
of fighting) with the heart of a lion For a time, he seemed to bear a charmet 
life, and all fell before him The dead lay in heaps around him, and his mei 
shouted triumphantly, as they pursued the defeated remnants of the Kun 
hosts Then, the tide of battle turned, and Durjodhan s seven geaerals strov' 
to win the honour of the day 

Terrible was the slaughter, and at length Abhimanyu alone faced the foe 
The seven generals pressed round him, and he fought them single handed 
Blood streamed from his face, and his armour was torn and pierced in man} 
places His sword broke in two, as he cleft a foe in halv’es, and the seven Kurus 
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taking advantage of it, each shot an arrow at him. Mortally uounded, and 
attacked by seven, the gallant Prince knew that his last honrhad come. Raising 
his broken sword, be touched his forehead with it, and said his last prayer. 
Then his fine figure swayed, and he fell to Mother-Earth, with his life-blood 
fast gushing forth. With his flickering breath, be did homage to his parents, 
and then, crying, "Uttara, Uttaral” his soul took its flight to Heaven. 

Judhisthir, the King, recen'cd the cruel tidings with dismaj* and grief. 
He knew not how to tell Arjun of Abhimanyu’s death. He felt that he had sent 
the bright and promising youth, the hope of the Pandavas, to his end. 

When Arjun returned and heard of his son’s death he was o\er-wheInied 
with grief and cried out to Krishna, with clasped hands, “Oh Krishna, oh Lord, 
why hast thou punish^ me thus? My only joy and only hope is taken away 
from me. What great fault conld I have committed that I should Jose 
Abhimanyu, ray beloved child? He was but young and bad just begun his 
'life — and so cruelly was he killed f One boy against seven Generals ’ — where 
is thy josfice, oh, Krishna? How can I go on with the fight now? Ifeellhave 
iLtio strength to go on, with it. There are many brave soldiers who would fight 
for Pandavas/but Arjun can do nothing more.” 

On hearing this, Krishna knew that Arjun vras going to give way to his 
feelings and, if Arjun did not fight, there would be no vlctorj' to the Pandavas. 
Krishna was silent and after a moment Aqun saw a great and alarming vision. 
In it he saw that the great Creator has the whole Creation in him. He is Life 
and Death. They were together, Arjun and his son were united in him, and 
God is the Life. Arjun was frightened, seeing this, and he knew that the 
Vision was sent to teach him to go on with his duty in the War and not give 
way to his sorrow. 

After getting the news of Abhiraanjoi's death, Subhadra had entered the 
.room and found poor Uttara on the floor. She sat down gently and placed her 
dear little daughter-in-law’s head on her lap. Uttara opened her e>-es and saw 
her mother and she hid her face in her lap and cried, saying: “Mother, 
Abhimanyu has gone and will never return,” then she fainted, and Subhadra 
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Debi thought that Uttara was dead. She began to weep and pray to God, "Kind 
God, have mercy on me, spare little Uttara, that I may have someone to call me 
‘mother’." 

Uttara again opened her eyes and, looking at Subhadra, called out, 
“Mother, will you not allow me to go with Abhimanyu, to join him in 
heaven ? ' ’ 

Subhadra Debt took her little daughter’s hands in hers Her tears rolled 
down as she said gently, “My child, my lovely daughter, Uttara, be brave. 
My love for you is greater and stronger than ever, as I see Abhimanyu in yon 
now Will j’ou not be kind to your poor mother and try and live for her sake a 
few more years ’ When our work is done here we shall all go and meet in that 
Chandraloki}/* 

Arjun came to see Uttara, whom he loved like his own daughter, and he 
sat by her, as she still lay with her head on Subbadra’s lap. When he lovingly 
called her she sat up and said, "Father, father, I have no one to play with now. 
My playroom is broken up, ray toys are smashed, and, oh fathei, why has 
Abhimanyu gone, and left me alone?" 

Her cry pierced his heart. With great effort he spoke . "My child, you are 
still young. Why should you not play ? Ask me for new toys and I shall get 
them for you.” 

“Oh, father, kind father, there is no more play forme," said Uttara. “In 
this world my play is ended but when I meet my Abhimanyu again, father, will 
you give me new toys there? You will try and send me to him soon, will you 
not, father?” 

A^iun could not console he^. and- shakiriy with hea^ sob^. Jie walked out 
of her room. 

After a few days Krishna came, as he heard that Uttara was still discon- 
solate When he came and stood in the courtyard Uttara was told of his 
presence. She ran out to him and fell on his feet, saying : "Oh, Krishna, oh, 
God, Abhimanyu has gone. 1 want to go, too. No sooner had I begun my play 
than It was ended. Merciful you are, why did you not let me play on longer ’ 
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^They call you merciful. Have raeny on me. Send me to my Abhimanyu. 
You were his uncle, Arjun was his father, and yet my Abhimanyu has.gone ! " 

She cried piteously. Krishna lifted her and said, with affection “Uttara, 
dear child, do not be so utterly distressed. Have faith, have strength. We are 
all under the great I<aw. We are here for but a few years Life and Death, 
sorrow and happiness, go round as the Wheel of the Law. We shall all meet 
in heaven and you shall go to Ckandraloke and join Abhimanyu and be happy 
with him. Before Abhimanyu came to this world he said, in heaven, that he 
did not wish to remain on earth longer than a few years. ’ ’ 

Uttara cried : “I was so happy with him I Oh, Sri-Krishna, you hav’e 
taken him, take me, too. Let me follow him ! I have no child to comfort me.” 

Krishna, all love and tenderness, said: “Uttara, I shall be your little 
son, and I shall call you 'mother’. Will that comfort you ? ’ ’ 

His words consoled her, and, when Sulochona, the old nurse came in, she 
found that the Princess Uttara had taken up the broken thread of her life, but 
never again did she see Uttara pla3ring as before. Instead, she spend long hours 
in prayer. '' 

One day, catching a reflection of herself in a mirror, Uttara did not know, 
at first, who it was, for she had new seen herself there since the day Abhimanyu 
had left her. Now she started back, ciymg : “Is it a witch?” and recoiled in 
horror from her own grey hair and sunken eyes and grief*wrecked face. 
Covering her face in Sulocbona's sari, she cried : “Mother, do all widows look 
so terrible?" 

Sulochona lifted up her %'oice and ucpt, for she loved the Princess as if she 
were her own child. Then she comforted lier, and reminded her of the little 
one yet to be bom. Uttara listened to her words, and gathered strength and 
courage to bear her loss, and, for her gentle resignation, all who had erer loved 
her loved still more, and ever loved her more and more, because she carried 
within her the hope of all Pandu. 

When five wearj’ months were passed, her son was bom, and Arjun named 
him Parikslnt. After be was bom, Uttara besought them all to let her join the 
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many widows who immolated themselves upon the funeral pyres. But Ki 
came to her, and said ; 

•‘Xo, no, Uttara, your son needs your care. A mother with a tender 
must deny herself the comfort of the flaming Arc which re-unites her t 
lord." 

Uttara heard his words, and again resigned herself, with gentle pat 
and all who saw her saintly life man ailed. Nor did Krishna forget to c< 
his sister, Subhadra, who hid her grief within her heart, and nursed th' 
and wounded with so bright a face that all wondered, and, at last, one aske 

"For all, mother, that you look so happy, do you not mourn your son 

And she answered : "Before, 1 had only one, Abhimanyu, but now 1 
many, for I see my boy in every wounded soldier," 

At last, the cruel Kuritkshelra ended, and Judhisthir placed Uttara' 
upon the Imperial throne of Indraprastba, for all his own sons, and I 
Bhim’s, had gone, and he himself was an:{ious to journey to the distant sn< 
Himalaya, where he spent his closing years in solitude and prayer, 
Parikshil and his descendants held the throne of Indraprastha (Delhi) for : 
years. 

Many years, too, had to pass, ere Uttara ascended the longed-for ft 
pyre and freed her soul to journey forth to find her lord. Uttara had p 
to be the best of mothers. She lived on earth to do her duty to her son. 
unselfishly serv’ed the throne of Indraprastha, but her suffering and longj'r 
her husband, all iheyearsshe lived, were great. She obeyed God Krishna 
though ready to embrace death, she lived, instead, a life of death. 

To this day, Hindu women, when Uttara’s life is spoken of, pictur 
With her Abhimanyu, as a loving child-wife, playing with her toys. 
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